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PREFACR 


The writer has jniblishcd so much trutli which the woil6 
baa iiisisteil was fiction, and so much fiction which has been 
received as truth, that, in the present instance, he has re* 
solved to say nothing on llie subject- Each of his readers 
is at liberty to believe just as much, or as little, of the mat¬ 
ter here laid before him, or her, as may suit his or her no¬ 
tions, prejudices, knowledge of the worl<l, or ignorance. If 
anyboily is disposcfl to swear he knows precisely where 
Clawbonny is, that he was well acquainted with old Mr 
Hardinge, nay, has oflen heard him preach — let him make 
hia affidavit, in welcome. Should he get a little wide of the 
mark, it will not bo tlie first document of that nature which 
has possessed the same weakness. 

It is possible that certain captious persons may be dis¬ 
posed to inquiro into the cui hono of such a hook. The 
answer is this. Everything which can convey to the human 
mind distinct and accurate impressions of events, social facts, 
professional peculiarities, or past history, whether of the 
higher or more familiar character, is of use. All that is 
necessary is, that the pictures should bo true to nature, if 
not absolutely drawn from living sitters. The knowledge 
we gain by our looser reading often becomes serviceable in 
mo<les and manners little anticipated in the moments when 
it is acquired. 

Perhaps the greater portion of all our peculiar opinions 
have their foundation in prejudices. These prejudices are 
produced in consequence of its being out of the power of 
any one man to see, or know, cvorylhiog. Tbe most 
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favored mortal must receive far more than half of all that 
he learns on his faith in others; and it may aiil those who 
can never be ])laced in positions to judge for themselves of 
certain phases of men and things, to get pictures of the 
same, drawn in a w'ay to give them nearer views than liiey 
might otherwise obtain. This is the greatest benefit of all 
light literature in general, it being possible to render that 
which is jiurcly fictitious even more useful than that which 
is strictly true, by avoiding extravagances, by portraying 
with fidelity, and, as our friend Marble might say, by gen* 
eralizing ” with discretion. 

This country has undergone many important changes 
since the commencement of the present century. Some of 
tliese changes have been for the better; otliers, wc think 
out of all question, for the worse. The last is a fact that 
can be known to tlio generation which is coming into life 
by report only, and these pages may possibly tlirow some 
little light on both points, in representing things as they 
were. The population of the republic is probably something 
more than eighteen millions and a half to-day ; in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred, it was but a little 
more than five millions. In 1800, the population of New 
York was somewhat less than six hundred thousand souls ; 
to-day it is probably a little less than two millions seven 
hundred tliousand souls. In 1800, the town of New York 
had sixty thousand inhabitants; whereas, including Brooklyn 
and Williamsburg, which then virtually had no existence, 
it must have at this moment quite four hundred thousand. 
These are prodigious numerical changes, that have produced 
changes of another sort. Although an increase of numbers 
does not necessarily infer an increase of high civilization, it 
reasonably leads to the expectation of great melioraton in 
the commoner comforts. Such has been the result, and to 
those familiar with facta as they now exist, the diflercnca 
will probably be apparent in these pages. 

Although the moral changes in American society have not 
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tef-t pacd with those that are purely physical, many th..; 
Kre es''Cntial have nevertheless occurred. Of all the British 
possessions ol this continent, Ae«- York, after its conquJ 
fi oni the Dutch, received most of the social organization of 
the mother country. Under the Dutch, even, it had some 
of these characteristic peculiarities in its patroot.s ; il.e lonls 
of the manor of the New Netherlands. Some of the south, 
ern colonies, it is true, had their caciques and other semi. 
feudal and semi-savage noblesse, but the system w.as of short 
conunuance ; the peculiarities of that section of the country 
arising principally from the existence of domestic slavery on 

an eiitended scale. With New York it was dillercnt A 
conquered colony, the mother country left the iiniu-cssiou 

of iLs own institutions more deeply engraved than on any of 
the settlements that were commenced by granl.s lo j.ropiie. 
tors, or under charters from the crown. It was .sirictly a 
royal colony, and so continued to be, down to the hour of 
separation. The social consequences of this sL-ite of tlniH'g 
were to be traced in her habits until the current of iimuigm- 
tionhe^meso strong as to bring with it those that were 
conflicting, if not absolutely antagonist The influence of 
these two sourcesof thonglit is still obvious to the reflectiim, 
giving rise to a double set of social opinions; one of which* 
bears nil the characteristics of its New Kngland and puii- 
tanical origin, while the other may be said to come of the 
usages and notions of the Middle States, jiropor. 

This is said in anticipation of certain strictures that will 
be likely to follow some of the incidonU of our story, it not 
being always deemed an essential in an American critic that 
he should understand his subject. Too many of them, in¬ 
deed, justify the retort of the man who derided the claims 
to knowledge of life set up by a neighbor, that « had been 
to meetin’ and had been to mill.’! ^Ve can all obtain some 
notions of the porUon of a subject that is placed immediatclT 
before our eyes; the difficulty is to understand that which 
we have no means of studying* 
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On die subject of the nautical incidents of this book, wo 
have endeavored to be as exact as our authorities will allow. 
We are fully aware of the importance of writing what the 
world thinks, rather tlwu what is true, and are not conscious 
of any very palpable errors of this nature. 

It is no more than fair to apprise the reader tiiat our talo 
is not completed in the lirst part, or the volumes that are 
now published. Tins the plan of the book would not j>cr 
mit; but we can promise those who may feel any interest 
iu tU'' subject, that the scasou shall not pass away, so far as 
it may depend on ourselves, without bringing the narrative 
to a close. Poor Captain Wallingford is now in his sixty- 
lifth year, and is naturally desirous of not being hung up 
long on the tenter-hooks of expectation so near the close of 
life. The old gentleman liuving seen much and suffered 
much, is onliiled to cud his days in peace. Iu diis mutual 
frame of mind between the principal and his editors, the 
public shall Lave no cause to complain of unnecessary dc- 

lay, whatever may be its rights of the same nature on other 
subjects. 

The author — perhaps editor would be the better woixl 
— does not feel himself responsible for all the notions nd- 
var.ced by the hero of this tale, and it may be as well to s.-iy 
as much. That one born in the Revolution should think 
differently from the men of the present day, in a hundred 
things, ia to be e.xpecte<l. It is in just this dlHercnco of 
opinion that tho lessons of the book are to be found. 
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BY SUSAN FENIMOHE COOPER. 

- 

A scniES of Naval Biograpliies were written during tho 
years 1842, 1843 jnd 1844, or within the same perio^l that 
pro4luce<l the '• Two Admirals,'* “ Wing and Wing,” and 
*• Wyandotte,” a pioneer tale of the West. 

“Afloat and Ashore ” was written in 1844. It was an 
autobiography, atnl the fii-st attempt at that form of nai ra 
tive, by the same pen. The interest of ihcsc volumes tlows 
from the series of fiketchos connected with the earliest years 
of the country in its existence as an indcpemlent nation, 
both afloat and ashore. The scene opens on a farm, lying 
on the western bank of the Hudson, and belonging to Ul- 
Bier County, in the year 1794, at a day when the ripe grain 
and fragrant swallics of grass fell before long row.s of roaj^ 
ers and mowers, slowly treading the fields at a rhythmic 
pace; when foaming waters moved the mill wheel; when 
inilk*maids were seen in barn-yards; a period, in short, pre* 
ceding the unpicturesque modem era of the mowing ma¬ 
chine, the Bteam-tuiil, and the cheese factory. The few 
touches of farm life given in the autobiography were ouch 
»3 the author liad been familiar with in his own youth. He 
know the older counties in the State of New York, as well 
as tlio new region about Lake Otsego. Those older coun¬ 
ties were few indeed, in the writer’s boyhood; in the yeni 
1794 there were just a score of counties, all told ; to-day it 
requires a severe lesson in geography to name and bound 
all the sixty counties of the State. With tho noble banks 
of the Hudson, tho pleasant homes of Westchester, and tho 
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Icvul fields of Loug Island, ihe author was famijiar; and it 
was an aiuuseiueut to recall a state of things very differeiU, 
ill many respects, from that which existed when he sat at his 
Writing-table in the library of Otsego Hall, some fifty years 
later. 

Ihit from the Ulster Comity farm wo are soon taken to 
sea. AVe follow 3 ’ouug Wallingford, his friend llupert, and 
the negro Ned, on board an Indiainan, the John. We are 
uo longer “ ashore.” And once “ afloat,” we have no lack 
of stirring adventures, all tinged with the marine coloring 
of the period, and all interesting from their variety. 

From the opening page of the book we learn that young 
Wallingford’s father had seen service at sea in the years of 
the Kevolnllon. lie had been, we are told, in the action of 
tlie'I nnuhull and the AA att. AA c are, many of us, grow¬ 
ing sadly foi-getful of the naval battles of the Ucvolution, 
with the exception of the brilliant victory won on the decks 
of the Bouhommo Hichaid, which can never be forgotten. 
But lAIr. Cooper calls tlie battle of Uie Trumbull with the 
AVatt the hardest fought naval combat of the war. Let us 

look at his record of the struggle, fakeu from the “History 
of the Navy.” ^ 

The first action of moment that occurred this year — 
1780 —between any United States vessel aud the enemy, 
has the reputation of having been one of the most hotly 
and obstinately contested combats of the war. June 2, 
1780, the Trumbull 28, ilten under the command of Cap¬ 
tain James Nicholson, the senior officer of the navy, while 
cruising in latitude 35® 54', longitude 66® AV., made a strange 
sail to windward from the mast-heads. The Trumbull im¬ 
mediately furled all her canvas, in the hope of drawing the 
stranger down upon her before she should be seen. At 
eleven, the stranger was made out to be a large ship, steer- 
lag for the Trumbull’s quarter; but soon hauling more 
astern, sad was got on the American ship to close. After 
come manmuvring, in order to try the rate of sailing and to 
got a view of the stranger’s broadside, the TrnmbuU took 
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in her light sails, hauled vip hei coui-ses, the chase all this 
tiuio betiaying do desire to avoid au action, but siaiidiiig 
directly for her adversary. When near enough the Trum¬ 
bull tilled, and, outsailing the stranger, she easily fetche<] to 
uiiiduard of her. The chase now fired three "uns, showetl 

« O' 

Lnglish colors, and edged away, under short sail, evidcutly 
with au iuteution to pursue her course. 

“ Captain Kicholsou harangued his men, and then made 
sail to bring his ship up with the enemy. When about u 
hundred yards distant the English ship tired a broadside, 
and the action began in good earnest. For two hours and 
a half the vessels lay nearly abeam of each other, giving 
and receiving broadsides wiihout intermission. At no lime 
were they l»alf a cable’s length asunder, and more than once 
ibe yards nearly interlocked. Twice was the Trumbull set 
on fire by the wads of the enemy, and onoo the enemy suf¬ 
fered in the same way. At last the fire of the ICnglisliman 
slackened sensibly, until it nearly ceased. 

“Captain Nicbolsou now felt satisfied he should make a 
prize of his autagouist, and was encouraging his pco{>le 
with that hope, when a report was brought to him that the 
main-mast was tottering, uud that if it went while near the 
enemy Jus ship would probably he the sacrifice. Anxious 
to secure the spar, sail was made and the Trumbull shot 
ahead again, her superiority in sailing being very decided. 
She was soon clear of her adversary, wlio made no eflbrt to 
molest her. The vessels, however, were saircely musket- 
shot apart, when the main nud mizzen topmasts of the 
Trumbull went over the side, and, in spile of every elFort 
to secure them, spar after spar came down, uutil nothing 
was left but the foremast. Under such circumsUinces, the 
enemy, who manifested no desire to profit by her advantage, 
went off on her proper course. Before she was out of sight 
her main topmast also was seen to full. 

“ It was afterward ascertained that the ship engaged by 
the Trumbull was a letter of manpio called the Watt, Ca|>- 
tain Coulihard, a vessel of size that bad been expressly 
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ft<juipped to fight her way. Her force is not mentioneil in 
the English accounts, but her commander, in his narrative 
of the affair, in whicli ho claims the victory, admits his loss 
to have been 92 men, in killed and wounded. Captain 
>iicholson estimates her force at 34 or 36 guns, mostly 
twelve-pounders; and he states that of the Trumbull to 
have been 24 twelve-pounders, and 6 sixes, with 199 souls 
on board when the action commenced. The Trumbull lost 
39 in killed and wounded, among the former of whom were 
two lieuteuants. In the w.ay of a regular cannonade, this 
combat is generally thought to have been the severest that 
was fought at sea in the war of the Revolution. There is 
no question of the superiority of the Watt in everything 
but sailing, she having been essentially the largest and 
strongest ship, besides carrying more guns and men than 
her opponent. Owing lo the difficulty of obtaining seamen, 
which has been so often mentioned, the Trumbull’s crew 
was composed, in a great degree, of raw hatitls, and Cap¬ 
tain Nicholson states particularly that many of his people 

were suffering under sea-sickness when they went to their 
guns.” 

Sea sick while preparing for such a fierce stiaiggle 1 To 
use a word, unworthy, perhaps, but for which just now we 
have no better substitute, Mere was pluckf — whatever be 
the word (^pressing the quality itself, ia tliat quality Amer¬ 
icans have never yet been wanting, — not even when sea- 
siffk, as it would appear from history 1 

The pictures of marine life in “ Afloat and Ashore ” were 
truthfully sketched, and tinged with the peculiar coloring of 
the period, in accordance with facts which his own memory 
recidhxl, or from incidenU related to him by older seamen, 
who had been either in the navy or in the merchant service 
during those critical years. It was indeed a period of pe¬ 
culiar naval activity. The development of our own mer¬ 
chant service was very rapid, from the moment the Repub¬ 
lic had secured a flag of its own to sail under. The general 
Gouvulsi ius iu Europe, especially the naval warfare betweeu 
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Fmucc and England, connected with the facts of the num¬ 
ber of American raercbautmen already at sea, and the want 
of a navy to protect them, Ic^l, of course, to gross abuses of 
power on the part of the two chief belligerettts, as regardi.-<l 
the youngest of all the maritime niitious of the century. 
Powerful, and one may say tyrannical, hostile fleets svero 
cruising in every known sea; privateers and letters of 
marque, both English and French, were scattered over the 
ocean, hovering about every coast in search of prey; Ihir- 
hary pirates were working their lawless will on the Afriain 
and Spanish coasts; corsairs and pirates only a degree more 
lawless were numerous in the Itidies. East and West, and 
amid all these perils young Wallingford steers his wav with 
a simple, manly, unpretending gallantry which commands 
our respect and our sympathy for the hero of “Afloat and 
Ashore.” Many, and very varied in character, are his ud- 
ventures. 

The interest in this sea tale does not centre on one or 
two vessels, as in the “ Pilot,’* llie “ Red Rover,” the “ Water- 
Witch,” or “ Wing-and-Wing.” A dozen dilTorent crafts are 
named, and we are led to follow the manoeuvres of each, 
with more or less of sympatiiy. as they pass to and fro over 
half the seas of the glo^; now cast away, like the .lolm, 
on the coast of Madagascar; now iu the hands of the s:iv- 
ages on the northwest coast, like the Crisis ; now in the 
Pretty Polly, pearl Ashing; now in the Dawn in iho Dar¬ 
danelles; now in the Tigris, meeting by u happy chance the 
first man-of-war that was ever sent to sea under the Ainer- 
‘cau flag after the Revolution. 

The Tigris had reached the capes of Virginia on her re¬ 
turn voyage. Here she fell in with a large vessel, looking 
strangely like the Ganges, a well-known Indiaman, belong- 
ing to the port of Philadelphia, a sister craft of her own ; 
and yet to the experienced eye of the captain of tlie Tigris 
she showed many signs of change. The stranger threw a 
^ shot under the-fore-foot of the Tigris, and buistetl the Amer¬ 
ican peunaut and eosign. It was now seen that she was a 
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mau-of-war, and an American. A few months earlier there 
had been not one vessel of war bearing the American flag 
at sea. 

‘‘Is not that the Tigris?” demanded a voice through a 
trumpet. 

“ Aye, ayo 1 What ship is that ? ” 

“The United States ship Gauges, Captain Dale; from 
the capos of the Delaware, bound on a cruise.” 

Here was the explanation; the Ganges, recently au In- 
diaman, had been adopted into the navy, armed and manned, 
and was actually the first man-of-war of the newly organized 
American navy that carried the flag of the country to sea. 
Her comraamler was the brave Captain Dale, so well-known 
at a later day as Commodore Dale. She first put to sea, 
May 22, 1798. The principal facts of the incident are a 
part of history, however much of fiction may have been 
connected with the cruise of the Tigris. 

After wandering over half the seas on the globe in safety, 
our friend Miles Wallingford is left, at tlio close of the first 
part of the narrative, sinking in the waters of the Hudson, 
— almost within sight of his own farm, and sinkiug for the 
third time, too, ~ after a manly effort to save the life of a 
rival in love. 
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CIIAPIKR I. 

And I — tny joy of life h fled, 

* ly 9pirit*i power, niy bosotn*^ . 

Ihe ruven Iock< that uiy tic*, t, 

^V'avc in a wrwlU of snow! 

And where iLe %tar of youth aro^e 
I deemed life's lingering ray should cloio; 

And those loved trees riiy Uxnb o'mhade. 
iknrath whose arching towars my cbildhoul 

M«;3. IIi.'iArv 

1 WAS born in a valley not very remote from ihe s^rv 
My faibcr Inwl beeu a sailor in youth, and some of my 
earliest recollections are coQncctc<l with tho history of his 
adventures and the recollections they excited. lie had been 
a boy in the war of the Kevolulioii, and hud seen some ser¬ 
vice in the shipping of that period. Among other scenes lie 
witnessed, he had been on board ibe Trumbull in her action 
with the Watt — the hardest-fought naval combat of that 
war—and he particularly delighted in relating ite inci¬ 
dents, IJc ))ad been wounded in tho battle, and boro tho 
marks of the injury in a scar that slightly disfigured a faco 
that, without this blemish, would have been singularly 
handsome. Jly mother, after my poor father’s death, 
always spoke of even this scar as a beauty-spot. Agree¬ 
ably to my own recollections tho mark scarcely deserxol 
tliat commendation, as it gave one side of the fnco a gi nu 
.'Old fierce appearance, particularly wlien its owner was d 
pleascil. 

My f uller <licd on the farm on which he was born, and 
nliich descended to him from his great-grandfother, an 
linglish emigrant that had purebased it of the Dutch colo- 
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uist who liar! originally cloarofl it from the woocl?;. The 
place was called Clawhoiiny, which some said was good 
Dutch, otlicrs bad Dutch ; and now and then a person ven¬ 
tured a conjecture that it might be Iinlian. Doimy it was, 
iu one sense at least, for .a lovelier farm there is not on the 
whole of the wide surface of the Empire State. What does 
not always happen in this wicked world, it was as good as 
it was handsome. It consisted of three hundred and 
sevent^’-ttvo acres of first-rate land, either arable or of rich 
river bottom in inoadoWvS, and of more than .a huntlred of 
rocky mountain side, that was very tolerably covered with 
wood. The first of our family who owned the place had 
bulk a substantial one-story stone house, that b<iars the date 
of 1707 on one of its gables ; ami to which each of bis suc¬ 
cessors had added a little, until the whole structure got to 
resemble a cluster of cottages thrown togctlier without the 
least attetition to order or regularity. There were a porch, 
a front door, and a lawn, however ; the latter coiitiuniiig 
half a dozen acres of a soil as black as one’s hat, and 
nourishing eight or (on elms that were scattered about as 
if their seeds had been sown broadc.ast. In adtlifion to the 
trees ami a suitable garniture of shrubbery, this lawn was 
coated with a sward that, iu tiic proper seasons, rivaled all 
I have read or imagined of the emerald and sljoru slopes of 
the Swiss valleys. 

Clawbonny, while it bad all the appearance of being the 
residence of an aniuent agriculturist, had none of the pro- 
tension of these later times. The house had an air of sub¬ 
stantial comfort without, an appearance that its interior in 
no manner coutradj^d. The ceilings were low, it is truo, 
nor wero the rooms particularly large ; but the latter were 
warm in winter, cool in summer, aud tidy, neat, and re¬ 
spectable all the year round. Both the parlors had carpets, 
as had tho passages and all the better bedrooms; and there 
were an old-fas!»ioiied^ chintz settee, w'ell stuffed and 
cushionerl, and curtains in the “ big parlor,” as wo called 
the best apartment— the pretending name of drawing-room 
not having reached our valley as far back as the year 1796^ 
-or that III which my recollections of Uie place, as it tbeu 
existed, ure the most vivid and distincL 
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T\’c liud orchards, meadows, and ploughed ficdds all 
around us; while the barns, granaries, sties, atul otlicr 
buildings of the farm, were of solid stone, like the dwelling, 
and all in capital couditiuin In addition to the place, which 
he iidjcrited from iny grandfather (juite without any inciiiu- 
brance, well stocketl and su|»|)lied with utensils of all sorts, 
my father had managed to biingwith him from sea sotno 
fonileen or fifteen thousand dollars, which he carefully in¬ 
vested in mortgages in the county. lie got lwenty*seven 
hundred pounds currency witli niy mother, similarly be- 
Blowc^l ; and, two or three great landed proprietors and us 
many letirud merchants from York excepted. Captain ^Val• 
lingfonl was generally sujijroscd to ho one of the stillest 
men in Ulster County. I do not know exactly how true 
was this report; though I never .‘^aw’ anything but the 
abundance of a better sort of American farm under tho 
paternal loof, and I know’ that the poor were never sent 
away ompty-haniled. It is true that our wine was ma<le of 
currants ; but it was delicious, and there was always a sutli 
cient stock in the cellar to enable us to drink it three or 
four years ol(L My father, however, had a small private 
collection of his own, out of which he would occasionally 
proiluco a bottle ; anil I reniemher to have heard Clovernor 
Cicorge Clinton, aftej-w.'ini Vice I’l'Csident, who was an 
Ulster County man, and whe sometimes stopped at Claw- 
bonny in passing, say that it was excelh-nt Ka^t India 
Madeira. As for clarets, hurgiindy, liock, and champ:iipie, 
they were wines then unknown in America, except on the 
tables of some of tlie jirincipal merchants, and iiero and 
there on that of some travelled genilematj of an estate 
larger than common. When I say that Governor George 
Clinton used to stop occasionally and taste my falher'a 
Madeira, I do not wish to boast of being classed with thoso 
who then composed the gentry of the State. To this, in 
that day, we could hardly aspire, though the subsUinliiU 
herediUiry property of my family gave us a local considera¬ 
tion that placed us a good deal above the station of ordinary 
yeomen. Mad wc lived in ono of the large towns, our as- 
iociatioii would uuciucstiouuhly have been with those who 
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are usually considered to be one or two degrees beneath che 
highest class. These distinctions were much more marked 
immediately after the war of the Uevolution than they are 
to-day ; and they are more marked to-day, even, than all 
bnt the most lucky or the most meritorious, whichever for¬ 
tune dignities, are willing to allow. 

The courtship between my parents occurred while my 
father was at home to be cured of the wounds he had re¬ 
ceived in the engagement between the Trumbull aud the 
Walt. I liave always supposed this was the moving cause 
why my molher fancied that the grim-looking scar on the 
left side of my father’s face v;:vs so particularly becoming. 
Tlie battle was fouglit in June, 1780, and my parents were 
married in the autumn of tbo same year. My father did 
not go to sea again until after my birth, which took place 
the very day that Cornwallis cipitulaicd at Yorktown. 
These combined events set the young sailor in motion, for 
he felt he had a family to provide for, and he wished to 
make one more mark on t)je cnenty in return for the 
bc:uity-spot his wife so gloritiod in. lie accordingly got a 
commission in a- privateer, made two or three fortmntto 
cruise^, and was able at the peace to purchase a prize-brig, 
which he sailed as master and owner until the year 17i)0, 
when lie was recalled to the paternal roof by the death of 
my grandfather. Being an only son, the captain, as my 
father w’ns uniformly called, inherited the land, stock, uten¬ 
sils, and crops, as already mentioned ; wliile the six thou¬ 
sand pounds currency that were “ at use,” went to my two 
aunts, who were thought to be well married to men in their 
own class of life, in adjacent counties. 

My father never went to sea after he inherited Cluw- 
bonny. From that time down to the day of bis death, be 
remained on his farm, with the exception of a single winter 
passed in Albany as one of the representatives of the 
county. In his day it was a credit to a man to represent 
A county, and to hold office under the State ; though the 
abuse of the elective principle, not to say of the appointing 
power, has since brought about so great a eliange. Then a 

member of Congress was someW**; now he is only_ % 

member of Cons^' css. 
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Wc were but two Mirviviug cluMieji, tliree of the fuuilv 
dMii^r iiifiuis. k-aviiig only my sister Grace aii'i myself to 
ronvole our mother in her tvi’.lu^ liooil. 'riie dire accident 
^^h;. ll placed her in this, the sn.hle^t of all rondiiions for a 
nornaii who had been a haj)py wife, occurred in the year 
G'JI, when I was in iny thirteenth year, and Grao ’waa 
t unc<! of eleven. Jt may be well to relate tite particulars. 

J hero was a mill, just whore the stream that runa 
Ihroitgli our valley tumbles dowt. to a level below that on 
which the farm lies, and emptie.s itself into small tributary 
of the Hudson. Hus mill was on our [iropertv. ami was a 
bouico of great convenience and of some prolit to my father. 
There he ground all the grain that was consmned'for do¬ 
mestic purposes for several miles around ; and the tolls 
enabled him to fatten his jiorkers and beeves, in a way to 
give both a sort of e>rahlislied character. In a word, the 
tnill was the concentrating point for all the jnoducis of tl.e 
farm, there I>eing a llitle lamling on the margin «if the creek 
that put uj) from the Hudson, whence .a slo<'p sallcil w. eklv 
for town. My father passed lialf his limc*ahont the miil 
ynd landing, Buijciintending his workmen, and paiiicnlarly 
gi\ing diiectioiis about the fitiing of the sloop, which was 
his properly also, ami about the gear of the mill. He was 
clever, certainly, anil had made several useful suggestions 
to the millwiight who occasionally came to examine and 
lepair the works ; but be w:is by no means so accurate a 
meclianic .as he fancied himself to be. He bad invcnteil 
some new mode of arresting the movement, and of setting 
llic maebincry in motion when necessary ; what it was, 1 
never knew, for it was not named at Clawbom.y after tlio 
fa*al accident occurred. One day, however, in order to 
convince the millwrigbl of the excellence of this improve, 
meiit, my father caused the macliincry to be stopped, and 
then placed his own weight upon the huge wheel, in order 
Id mauif(^t tho sense lie felt in the security of hi.s invention. 
He was in the very act of laughing exullingly at ilie muu« 
ncr in which the millwright shook his head at the risk he 
ran, when the arresting power lost iu control of the ma- 
ehmciy, the heavy head of water burst into bucketai 
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60(1 llio wheel whirled rourul carrying my unfojtiinr.to 
father with it. I was an eye-witness of the whole, r»:u^ s.iw 
the face of my parent, as the wheel turned it from me, still 
expanded in mirth. Tliere was hut one revolution made, 
when the wright succeeded in stopping the works. Tins 
brought the great wheel back nearly to its original position, 
and I fairly shouted with hysterical <lelight when I saw my 
father standing in Ins tracks, as it might be seemingly un¬ 
hurt. Unhurt he u'ould have been, though he must have 
passed a fearful keel-hauling, but for one circumstance. He 
jiad held on to the wheel with the tenacity of ,a seaman, 
titicc letting go Ills hold would have thrown him down 
a clift’ of near a hundred feet in depth, and he actually 
passed belwcon the wheel and the planking beneath it uu- 
liarincd, although there was only an inch or two to spare ; 
but in rising from this fearful strait, his head had been 
driven between a projecting beam and one t)f tlio buckets, 
in a w.ay to crush one temple in upon the brain. So swift 
and sudden had heen the whole thing, that, on turning the 
wheel, his lifeless body was still inclining on its periphery, 
retained erect, I believe, in consequence of some part of his 
coat getting attached to tlie head of a nail. This was the 
fii\st seriotjs sorrow of iny life. I hud always regarded my 
father as one of the fixtures of the world ; as a part of the 
great system of tlio universe; and had never contemplated 
his death as a possible thing. That another revolution 
might occur, and carry the country back under the do¬ 
minion of the British crown, would have seemed to me far 
more possible than that my father could die. Bitter tnitli 
now convinced me of the IhUa^' of such notions. 

It was montlis and months before I ceased to dream of 
this frightful scene. At my age, all the feelings were fresh 
and plastic, and grief look strong hold of my heart. Grace 
and I used to look at each other without speaking, long 
after the event, the tears starting to my eyes, and rolling 
down her cheeks, our emotions being the only communica¬ 
tions between us, but communicatloDS that no uttered words 
could have made so plain. . Even now, I allude to my 
mother's anguish with trembling. She was sent fur ‘.o ths 
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hoase the miller, where the body lay, and arrived unaiv 

V • * 

prised of the extent of the evil. Never can I — nev. r 
shall I forget the outbreakings of her sorrow, when the 
learned the whole of llie drcarlful truth. She was in faii.'.- 
ing fits for horn's, one succeeding another, and then In.; 
grief fournl tongue. There was no term (>f eiideaniionl 
that the heart of woman could dictate to her speech, that 
was not lavished on tlie lifeless clay. She calhal the dead 


“ her .Miles,” her beloved Miles,” “ her lm>band.” “ her 


CWn darling husband,” and by such other etidearing opiiiiet.s. 
Once .«hc seeme<l as if resolute to arouse the sleeper fioin 
his endless trance, and she said, soletnnly, *• Fatlter — dear, 
dearest father ! ” appealing as it might he to the parent of 
Iicr chihlrcn, the tenderest and most comprehensive of all 
woman's terms of cmleaiment—“ Father—dear, dearest 


father! open y<mr eyes and look upon your bahes—your 
precious girl, and noble boy ! Do not llms shutout their 
sight forever ! '* 

Ilut it was in vain. Tliere lay the lifeless cojpse. as 
insensible as if llie spirit of God had never ha<l a dwelling 
within it. The principal injury had been receive4l on that 
inuch-prizcd scar; and again ami again did my jjoor 
motlier kiss both, .as if her caresses might yet restore her 
husband to life. All would not do. The stiine evening, 
the body was carried to the dwelling, ami three day.s later 
it was lai<l in the churchyanl, by the side of three genera* 
lions of forefathers, at a distance of only a mile from 
Clawbonny. That funeral service, too, ma«le a deep im¬ 
pression on my memory. We had some Church of Kng- 
lund paopls in the valley ; ami old Milos Wallingf(»r.l, the 
fiiSv of the name, n substantial ICnglish franklin, had been 
influence! in his choice of u purchase by the fact that one 
of Queen Anne’s churches stood so near the farm. To 
that little church, a tiny edifice of stone, with a high, 
pointed roof, without steeple, bell, or vestry-room, ha! 
three generations of us been Liken to be cliristoncil, and 
three, including my father, had been taken to bo buried. 
Excellent, kind-hearted, just-minded Mr. Ilardingc road 
Ibo funeral service over iho mau whom his own fatlmr 
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had. in (lie same humble edifice. cliris(cned. Out' r.eiijb' 
buihood has much .dtered of late years; but, theu. lew 
higher than more laborers dwelt among us, who had not 
some sort of hereditary claim to be beloved. So it win 
Mith our clergyman, whose father had been liis preds* 
ccssor. having actually married my grandparents. The 
son ha<l united roy father and mother, and now lie was 
called on to oinciale at the funeral obsequies of the firsU 
Grace and I sobbed as if our licarts w'ould breik, the 
whole time we were in the church ; and my poor, sensi 
live, nervous little .sister actually shrieked as she heard 
the sound of the first clod that fell upon the coflin. Our 
m.7.ncr was .spared that trying scene, finding it impossible 
to support it. Slie remained at borne, on her knees, most 
cf the day on which the funeral occurred. 

lime soothed our sorrows, though niy mother, a woman 
of more than common sensibility, or, it were better to say, 
of uncommon affections, never entirely recovered from tlie 
effects of lier irreparable loss. She hud loved too well, 
too devotedly, too cngrossingly, ever to think of a second 
marriage, atid lived only to care for the interests of Miles 
Wallingford 8 children. I firmly believe wc were more 
beloved because wc stood in tliis relation to the deceased, 
than because wo wore lier own natural offspring. Her 
health became gradually undermined, and, three years 
after the accident of the mill, Mr. Hardingo laid lier at my 
father’s siile. I was now sixteen, and can better describe 
what passed during the last days of her existence, than 
what look place at the death of her husband. Grace and 
I were apprised of what was so likely to occur, quite a 
raontli before the fatal moment arrived ; and wc were not 
80 raucli overwhelmed with sudden grief as wc had been 
on the first great occasion of family sorrow, thou«^h wo 
both felt our loss keenly, and my sister, I think I may 
almost say, inextinguishably. Mr. Ilardinge had us both 
brought to the bedside, to listen to the partino- advice of 
our dying parent, and to be impressed with a scene that is 
always healthful, if rightly improved. «You baptized 
tlioio two dear chUdren, good Mr. Hardingo,” she said, in 
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you them with the sign of the cr<)?>, in token of 

Cirist's death for them: and 1 now a.<k of your fiiendship 
ami pastoral care to see that they are not neglected at the 
most critical period of their lives — that when impressions 
are the deepest, and yet the most easily made. God will 
reward all your kindness to the orphan childrer* of y-'-iir 
friends,” Tlio ovellent divine', a man who lived more fc r 
others than for liimself. mailc (lie rcMpiired promises, and 
the sotil of my mother took its llight in peace. 

Neitlier my sister nor myself grieved ns deeply for the 
loss of this last of our parents, as we did for that of the 
linst. We had both seen so many instances of her devout 
goodness, had been witnesses of so great a triumph of licr 
faith., as to feel an iiiliinato, though silent persuasion (hat 
lier death was merely a passage to a better state of exUt- 
ence — that it seemed seltish to regret. Still, we wept 
and mourned, even while, in one .sense, I think w»* >•<•- 
joicod. .She was relieved from much bodily siitTering, and 
1 rememl>er, when I went to take a last look at her be¬ 
loved face, tliat 1 gazed on its calm serenity with a feeling 
akin to cxnltation, as I recollected that ]>ain could no 
longer exercise dominion over Iier frame, and that her 
spirit was tlien dwelling in bliss. IJIllcr regrets came 
later, it is true, and these were fully sharcl — nay. more 
than shared — by Grace- 

After the death of my father, 1 had never betliought 
me of the manner in wliich lie had disposed of his prop* 
erty. I licard something said of his will, and gleaned u 
little, .accidentally, of the forms that had been gone through 
in proving the instrument, and of obtaining Its probate. 
Shortly after my mother’s death, however. Mr. Har'linge 
hud a free conversation with both me and Grace on the 
subject, when we learned, for ibo first time, the disposi- 
ttoii that had been made, lily father had bequeathed to 
me the farm, mill, landing, sloop, stock, utensils, crops, 
etc,, etc., in full properly; subject, however, to my 
mother's use of the whole until I attained my majority; 
ij'ter which I was to give her complete possession of a 
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corafortal)le wing of the house, which liad every C(»nv€n' 
ience for u small family within itself, certain privileges 
hi the fields, dairy, sties, orchards, meadows, granaries, 
etc., and to pay her three hundred pounds currency, per 
Annum, in money. Gr.ace had four thousand pounds that 
were “ at use,” and I had all the remainder of the per¬ 
sonal property, which yielded about five hundred dollars 
u year. As the farm, sloop, mill, landing, etc., produce.] a 
net annual income of rather more than a thou&rnd dollars, 
besides all that was consumed in housekeeping, I was very 
well off, in the way of temporal things, for one who had 
been trained in habits as simple as those which reigned at 
Cmwhonny. 

My father had left Mr. Ilardinge the executor, and mv 
mith.M- an executrix of his will, with survivorship. He 
h:„d also made the same provision as respected the guard¬ 
ians. Thus Grace and I became the wards of the clergy¬ 
man alone on the death of our last remaining parent. 
A his tvas grateful to us both, for we both truly loved this 
pood man, and, what was more, we loved his childron. 
Ut these (here were two of ages conesimnding very 
nearly with our own-; Uupert Hardingc being not quite a 
year older than I was myself, and Lucy, his sister, about 
SIX months younger than Grace. We were all four 
strongly attached to each other, and had been so from in- 
fane*., Mr. Ilardinge having had charge of my cdaca- 
tion as soon as I was taken from a woman’s school. 

1 cannot say, however, that Rupert Hardiuge was ever 
ft boy to pvc his father the delight that a studious, well- 
conducted, considerate, and industrious child has it so 
mncli 111 his power to yield to his parent. Of the two I 

M? *1®"^ scholar, and had been pronounced by 

Ml. Hardinge fit to enter college, a twelvemonth before 
my mother died: though she declined sending mo to Yale 

lows'^Iected by my father, until my school-fel- 

cir ^ ^ Pf^P^red, it having been her intention to 
give the clergyman s son a thorough education, in further- 

Ibis delay, so well and kindly meant, had the effect ol 
changing the whole course of my subsequent lUe. 
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r?iili ihe natural desire of seeing me advancetl lo some 
honorable position iu the Slate. IJut I was adNcnse 
anything like serious mental labor, and was greatly <li'- 
lighted when my mother determined to keep me out of 
college a twelvemonth, in onler that my friciul Rupert 
migljt 1)0 my classmate. It is true I K-ained fpiirk, aiiu 
was fond of reading ; but the first I could not very well 
help, while the reading I liked was that which atnused, 
rather than that which iiislructed me. As for Ruj>crt, 


fl) 0 ugl» not absolutely <lull, hut, on the other hand, 
lately clever in certain things, he disliketl mental l.ilior 
even more than myself, while he liked self-restraint of 
any sort far less. Ills father was sincerely pious, and ro- 
^aj'ded his sacred ofliee willi too much reverence lo tlnnl; 
of bringing up .a cosset-j)riest,” though he prayeil and 
hoped that his .son’s inclinations, uinlcr the gui(ianci* of 
Providence, would lake that direction. lie sehloiu .«poke 


of the subject himself, hull asci^rtained his wishes through 
my confi<lentiul dialogues with his children. Lucy se'Miied 
delighted with the idea, looking forward to the time when 
her brother would oflicialc in the same desk where lier 


futlicr and grandfatlier h.ad now conducted the worship ol 
God for more than half a century ; a period of time that 
to us young people seemed lo lea<l us hack lo the *lark 
ages of the country. And .all this the dear gill wUlnd 
for her brother, in connection with liis spiritual railicr 
than his temporal interests, inasmuch as the living Wiis 
worth only a badly-p.aid salary of one liimrlreil au«l fifty 
{Kuinds currency per annum, togctlier with a small hut 
comfortable rectory, and a glebe of livc-uml-iwenty acres 
of very toler.able land, whicli it was ihougbt no sin, in 
that day, for tlie clergyman to work by means of two male 
slaves, whom, with as many females, ho had inherited as 
part of the chattels of hU mother. 

I hail u dozen slaves, also; negroes who, as a race, had 
been in the family almost as long as Clawbouny. About 
half of these blacks were singularly laborious and n.seful, 
oaondy, four males and three of the females; but several 
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of the veinaiudcr were enjoyint; ofinm, and not a!tocc’t!ier 
williout fVgjiUatc, as heir-looms to he fed, clothed, an! 
lodged, for the good or evil they ha<l done. There were 
6001C small-fiy in our kitelu'n*;. too. that used to roll about 
on the grass, .and munch fruit in the summer, ml IxhiUtm ; 
Qiid stand so close in the chimney-corners in cold weather 
that I have often fancied they must have been, as a legal 
I'it of New lork once promnuiced certain eastern coal 
m nes to be, ineonibustible. These negroes all went by 
the patronymic of Clawbonny. there being among them 
Hector (.lawbonny, \ cmis Clawbonny. Ca’sar Clawbonny, 
Hovo Clawbonny,—who was as black as a crow,— TJo- 
meo ( lawbonny, and .lulietta, commonly called Jiilec, 
Clawbonny ; who were, with Pharaoh, Potiphar, Samson, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, all Clawbonnys in the last resort. 
Neb, as the namesake of tlic herbivorous King of Ilaby- 
lon was called, was about my own age, ami b.ad been a 
sort of Inimblc playfellow from infancy; and even now, 
when it was i bought projier to set liiiu about the more 
senoin toil which was to mark Iils bumble career, I often 
intetfcre«l to call him away to ho my companion with the 
rod, the fowling-piecc, or in the boat,* of whiclt wo bad one 
that frequently descended the creek and navigated tho 
lludsoJi for miles at a lime, under my command. The lad, 
by such means, and through an off-hand friendliness of 
nianucr (hat I rather think was characteristic of my hab¬ 
its at that day, got to love me as a brother or comrade. 
It IS not easy to describe the affection of an attached slave, 
winch has blended with it the pride of a partisan, the so- 
li.'itudc of a parent, and the blindness of a lover. I do 
Ihmk Neb l,ad more gratification in believing himself par- 
ticularly belonging to Master Miles, than I ever had in 
tny quality or thing I could call my own. xNeb, more 
o\cr, liked a vagrant life, and greatly cncour.aged Rupert 
and myself iu idleness, and .a desultory manner of mis¬ 
spending hours that could never be recalled. The first 
limo I ever played truant was under the patronage of Neb, 
wiio decoyed me away from my books to go muting on 
the mountain, stoutly maintaining that chestnuts wore just 
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Rs ^cod as the spelling-book, or any primer that cv.:Kl bo 
bought in York. 

I have forgotten to mention that llie death of my 
mother, which occurred in tlie autumn, brought about an 
immediate change in the condition of our <lome3tic econ¬ 
omy. Grace was too young, being only fourteen, to pri*- 
side over such a household, and 1 could be of Utile u>e 
cither in the way of directing or a«lvising. Mr. llardinge, 
who had received a letter to that effect from the dying 
splint, that was only put into his hand the day after the 
funeral, with a view to give her request the greater 
weight, rented the rectory, and came to Clawbouny to 
live, bringing willi him both las chihlren. I\Iy mother 
knew that his presence would he of the greatest service 
to the orphans she left behiinl her; while the moin*y 
saved from his own household e.vpenses might enable this 
eingle-uiinded mini.ster of the altar to lay by a hundred or 
two for Lucy, who, at his demise, might otherwise be left 
without a penny, us it was then said, cents not having yet 
come much into fashion. 

This removal gave Grace and mo mucli pleasure, for 
she was as foinl of Lucy as I was of liujiert, and, to tell 
the truth, so w’as I, too. Four happier young people wore 
not to be found in the State than we tlius became, each 
and all of us finding in llie arrangement e.xaclly the asso¬ 
ciation which was most agreeable to our feelings. Pre¬ 
viously, wo only saw each other every day ; now, wo sav/ 
eacli other all day. At night we separated at :in early 
hour, it is true, each having his or her room ; but it w:is 
to meet at a still earlier hour the next morning, and to 
resume our amusements in company. From study, all of 
us were relieved for a month or two, and we wandered 
tliiough the fields, nutted, gathered fruit, or saw others 
gather it as well as the crops, taking as much exercise as 
possible in the open air, equally for the good of our boaies 
and the lightening of our spirits. 

1 do nob think vanity, or any feeling connected with 
icif-love, misleads me, when 1 say it would have been 
dlUicalt to Hud four young people more likely to attract 
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tlu‘ attention of a passer-by, than we four were, in the fall 
of 1797. As for Rupeit Ilarilinge, he resembled his 
mother, and was singularly handsome in face, as well as 
graceful in movements. He had a native gentility of air, 
of which he knew how to make the most, and a readiness 
of tongue and a flow of spirits that rendered Inm an 
agreeable, if not a very instructive companion. I was not 
ill-looking, myself, though far from possessing the strik¬ 
ing countenance of my young associate. In manliness, 
strength, and activity, however, I had essentially the ad¬ 
vantage over him, few j-ontlis of my age surpassing me in 
masculine cjualiiies of this nature, after I had passed my 
twelfth year. My liair was a dark auburn, and it was the 
only thing about my face, perhaps, that would cause a 
stranger to notice it; but this hung about my temples and 
down my neck in rich ringlets, until frequent applications 
of the scissors brouglit it into something like subjection. 
It never lost its beauty entirely, and though now white as 
snow, it is still admired. But Grace was the one of the 
party whose personal appearance would be most likely to 
attract attention. Her face beamed with sensibility and 
feeling, being otio of those countenances on which nature 
sometimes delights to impress the mingled radiance, sweet¬ 
ness, truth, and sentiment, that men ascribe to angels. 
Her hair was lighter than mine ; her eyes of a heavenly 
blue, all softness and tenderness; her cheeks just of the 
tint of tlio palest of the colored roses; and her smile so 
full of gentleness and feeling, that, again and again, it has 
controlled my ruder and more violent emotions, when they 
wore fast getting the mastery. In form, some persona 
might have thought Grace, in a slight degree, too fragile, 
-hough her limbs would have been delicate models for tho 
»tudy of a sculptor. 

Lucy, too, had certainly great perfection, particularly 
ni figure; tliough in the crowd of beauty that has been so 
profusely lavished on the youthful in this country, she 
would not have been at all remarked in a large assembly 
of young American girls. Her face was pleasing, never* 
theless; and there was a piquant contrast between the 
raven blackness of her hair, the deep blue of her eyes, and 
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the flazzling w!utene>3 of her skin. Her color, too. was 
high, riiul changeful with her emotions. As for teeth, sho 
hud a set that one might have travelled weeks to meet 
with their equals ; atid. though sho seemed totally uncon- 
scions of the advantage, she had a natural manner C)f 
showing them, that would have made a far less interesting 
f.ace altogether agreeable. Her voice and laugh, too, 
when liuppy and free frotn care, were joyousness itself. 

It would he saying loo much, perhaps, to assert that 
any human being was ever totally indifferent to his or h<“r 
personal appearance. Still, I do not think either of our 
party, Rupert alone excepted, ever thought on the subject, 
unless as it related to other.s, dt)wn to the perioil of wljieh 
I am now writing. I kucw, atjd saw, and felt that niy 
sister was far more beautiful than any of the young girls 
of her age and condition tliat I had soon in her society ; 
and I had pleasure and pride in the fact. I knew that I 
resembh-d her in bome respects, hut I was never eoxcouib 
enough to imagine I had half her good look.s, even allow¬ 
ing for difference of sex. lily own conceit, so far as I 
then had any — plenty of it came, a year or two later — 
but my own conceit, in 1797, rather ran in the direelion 
of my athletic properties — jjhysical force, which was un¬ 
usually great for sixteen— and Btaturc. As for Rupert, 
I would not have cxchangC4l these niatily qualities for 
twenty times his good looks, and u thought ol envy never 
crossed my mind on the subject. I fancied it might he 
well enough for a parson to be a Hltlo delicate, and a good 
deal handsome ; but for one who intended to knock about 
the world as I Imd it already in contemplation to do, 
strength, hcultli, vigor, courage, and activity, were much 
more to bo desired than beauty. 

Lucy I never thought of as handsome at all. I saw 
she was pleasing; fancied she was even moro so .o me 
than to any one else ; and I never looked upon her .sunny, 
cheerful, aud yet perfectly feminino face, without a feeling 
of serenity and happiness. As for her honest eyes, they 
invariably met my own with an open frankness that said, 
tt.s plainly .as eyes could say anything, tliat ihero w:i« 
nochiug to bo concealed. 
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r<iM to poraiiadc, mj lovi;j:j pTufeus ; 
l.omo-kocf»iii!» youlli have ever hoincK «i«s ; 

1 rattier vtouhl nilreat thy con)|>aiiy 
To see the wymlcrs of the wurM abroad. 

Two GE.vn.EiitN OF — CLAWBo.arTT, 

During the year that succeeded after I was prepared 
l<.r \ulc, Mr. llardingc Latl pursued a very judieious 
course with my education. Instead or pushing rao Into 
books that were to be read in the regular course of tl>at 
institution, with the idea of lightening my future labors, 
which would only have been providing excuses for future 
idleness, we went back to the elementary works, until 
even he was satisfied th:*.t inking more remained to bo 
done in that direction. I had my two grammars literally 
by heart, notes and all. 'riien we revised as thoroughly 
as possible, reading everything anew, and leaving no pas¬ 
sage unexplained. 1 learned to scan, too, a fact that was 
suiricient to make a reputation for a scholar, in America, 
half a century sincc.^ After this we turned our attenUon 
to mathematics, a science Mr. Ilardingo rightly enough 
thought there was no danger of my acquiring too thor¬ 
oughly. Wo mastered arithmetic, of which I had a good 
dfjal of previous knowledge, in a few weeks, and llien I 
wont through trigonometry, with some of the more use¬ 
ful problems in geometry. This was the point at which 1 
had arrived when my mother’s death occurred. 


* r.'io writer'* master taught him to scan VlwiI in 1801 ThU nntle 

aan a n^iuate of Oxford. In 1803, the class to which the writer tlicu 

Wongai ID )»1© was the fint that ever attempted to scan in that insUlutlon. 

JJe quantiUes were in sad discredit in this country year* alter this, though 

.Colamli* and Harvard were a little Ln advance of Yale. All that was ^ 

done in the ^t college, during the friter'e time, was io scan the ordinait 
hexaiuotci ofllcmer and Virgil. ' w orjinaiy 
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As Tor inyselt, I frankly a<lmit a strong dismclin.itloii (o 
bo lonrncd. The law I might be- forced to study, but 
practicing it was a thing niy mind hud long been made up 
oevo.* to do. There was a small vein of obstinuev mv 
iisposition that would have been very likely to cany ino 
.hrough in such a determination, even had my un>ther 
lived, though deference to her wishes would certainly 
h:iv<; axrried me as far as the license. Kven now she wa» 
nc more, I was anxious to ascertain whether she had left 
any directions or requests on the subject, either of whicli 
would have been laws to mo. 1 lalketl with liupoi t on 
this matter, and was a little shocked with the levity «ith 
which he treated iu “ What di/Terence can it make to 
your paretJts, now," he said, witli an emphasis that grated 
ojx iny nerves, “ whether you become a lawyer, or a mer¬ 
chant, or a doctor, or stay here on your farm, and be a 
farmer, like your father?” 

“ My father had been a sailor,” I answered, quick 
liglitniug. 

“True; and a noble, nflnly, gcntlcman-like calling it 
U! I never see a sailor that I do not envy him his ad¬ 
vantages. Why, Miles, neither of us has ever been in 
town even, while your mother's boatmen, or your own a-i 
they arc now, go tliero regularly once a week. I would 
give the world to be a sailor.” 

“You, Uupert! Why, you know that your father in¬ 
tends, or rather wislics, that you should become a clergy¬ 
man.” 

” A pretty appearance a young man of my figure wculd 
make in the pulpit. Miles, or wearing a surpHcc. No, no; 
there have been two Ilardingcs in the church In this 
century, and 1 have a fancy also to the sea. I suppose 
you know that my great-grandfather was a capUxio in tho 
navy, and he brought his son uji a parson ; now turn about 
is fair play, and the parson ought to give a son back to a 
man-of-war. I’vo been reading the lives of naval men, 
and U*8 surprising bow many clergymen’s sons, in England, 
go into the navy, and how many sailors* sons get to bs 
priests.” 
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“ lint there is no navy in this country now— not ovon 
A i,in«;le sliip-of-war, I believe.” 

“ That is the wor&t of it. Congress did pass a law two 
or throe years since, to hviihl some frigates, but they hnvo 
never been launched. Now’ ’Washington has gone out of 
odice I suj)j) 0 sc we shall never have anything good in the 
country.” 

I revered the name of Washington, in common with fho 
whole country, but I did not sec the seqitiliir. Kupert, 
however, careil little for logical inferences, usually asset L* 
ing such things us ho wished, and wishing such as he as¬ 
serted. After a short pause, he continued the discourse. 

“ Yon are now substantially your own master,” he said, 
“ and can do as you please. Should you go to sea and 
not like it, you have only to come back to this place, 
wliore you will be just as much the master as if you Inul 
remained here superintending cattle, cutting hay, and fat- 
tenitig pork, the whole time.” 

“ 1 am not my own master, Rupert, any more tluin you 
are, yourself. 1 am your futljcr's ward, and must so re¬ 
main for more than live years to come. 1 am just as 
much under his control as you, yourself.” 

Rupert laughed at this, and tried to persuade mo it 
would he a gooil thing to relieve his wortliy f.ather of all 
rosponr.ibilily in the affair, if I had seriously determined 
never to go to Yale, or to he a law’yer, hy going off to sea 
clandestinely, and returning when 1 was ready. If I ever 
was to make a sailor, no time was to be lost; for all with 
wbom he had conversed assured him the period of life 
wlicn such things w’crc best learned, was botw’eeu si.vteen 
and twenty. This I thought probable enough, and T 
parted from my friend with a promise of conveiaing f- t- 
thcr with him on the subject at an early opportunity. 

1 am almost ashamc«l to confess that Rupert’s artful 
sophism nearly blinded my eyes to the true distinction be 
tw’cun right and wrong. If ^Ir. Hardinge really felt him 
self bound by my father's wishes to educate me for the 
bar, and my own repugnance to the profession was uncon¬ 
querable, why ehould I not rellcTC him from the respou&i- 
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hilily at ouce by assuming the right to judge lor tuvsflf, 
tiid act accordiiiL'lv ? So far as Mr. Hardiugc was cou- 
cerned. I had hull* dilliculiv in coming to a cemdusion. 
though l!ie profovuid defcnnce I still felt for tuy father .s 
wi.-.hes. and more cspreially for those of my sainted 
motlii'i*, had a hold on mv lu-art. and an inthu-nce on mv 
Coii<luet, that was not so ea-iiv dispo>e*l of. I determine 1 
to have a fraidc conver.sation with Mr. Ilardingi'. there¬ 
fore. in onler to ascertain how far either of luv })arenls 
had e.\[>iessed anything that might he coii'ideied obliga¬ 
tory on me. ^ly plan went as far as to reveal my »)wu 
desire to be a sailor, and to see the world, but not to h;t 
it be known that I might go off without his knowledge, as 
this wottld not he so absolnlelv relieving the e.\cellrnt 
divine “ from all responsibility in the premises,” as was 
contemplated in the scheme of his own son. 

An opportunity soon occurred, when I broat hed the .sul)- 
ject by a‘<king i\Ir. ilaniitige whether mv father, in his 
will, li:wl oi’dered th.it 1 should be sent to Yale, ami there 
be educated for the bar. He had done nothing of the sort. 
Had he left any particular re«juest, writing, or message on 
the subject, at all? Not that Mr. Ilardingo knew. It Is 
(I'lii.*, the last bad lieai'd his friend, once or twice, make 
some general remark which would le.ad one to suppo>o ih.it 
Captain Wallingfor«l had some vague e.\[iectalious I might 
go to the bar, but nothing further. My mind felt vasily 
relieved by these ailraissions, for I knev, my nu)lher’9 
tenderness too well to anticipate that she would dream of 
absolutely dictating in a matter that w.a.s so clearly cou- 
DdCted with my own happiness aixl tastes. When <iues- 
tioned on this last point, Mr. Ilanlinge di<l not hesilato to 
flay that my mother hail conversed with hitn several times 
concerning her views, as related to my career in life. Sho 
wished mo to go to Yale, and then to read law, even 
though I did not practice. As soon as this much was said, 
the conscientious servant of God patrsed, to noto the effect 
OD me. Reading disappointment in mv countenance, I ‘ 
presume, he immediately added, “ But your molher, iMile.-*, 
aid no restraint on you; for she knew it was you who waa 
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to follow tlie career, ainl not herself. • I should as sodU 
think of commatitling nliom he was to many, as to think 
»if forcing a profession on him,’ she addcl. • lie is the one 
who is to decide this, and he only- We may try to giii<lo 
and influence him, hut not go hevond this. I leave von, 
dear .sir, to do all you think best in this matter, certain that 
your own wisdom will he aided hv the providence of a kind 
I^Iaster.’ ” 


I now plainly told Mr. Ilardinge my de.site to see the 
wcrld, and to be a sailor. Tlie divine was astounded at 
this declaraliort. and I saw that l>c was grieved. I believe 
some religious objections were connected with his rehictunce 


to consent to my following the sc.a. as a calling. At any 
rate, it was easy to discover that these objections wore 
l.rsting ami profound. In ‘hat day few -4mericaus travelled, 
)*y way of an accomplishment, at all ; and those few be- 
lorjgc«l to a class in society so much superior to mine, as to 
render it absurd to think of sendin«; me abroml with similar 


views. Nor would my fortune ju>tify such an ex|ienditurc. 
1 was well enough of?’ to be a comforUiblc and free house* 
keeper, and as independent as a king on iny own firm; 
living in ahmnlancc, nay, in superfluity, so far as all the 
ordinary wants wme concerned; but men liesiUxtcd a little 


about setting up for gentlemen at large, in the year 1797. 
I lie country was fast getting rich, it is true, under the ad¬ 
vantages of its neutr.il position; but it had not yet been 
long enough emancipated from its embarrassments to think 
of playing the nabob on eight hundred pounds currency a 
year. The interview terminated with a strong exhortation 
from my guardian not to think of abandoning my books for 
any project as visionary and useless as tlie hope of seeing 
\lie world in the character of a common sailor. 


1 lelatcd all this to Rupert, who, I now perceived for the 
nrst lime, did not hesitate to laugh at some of Ins father’s 
notions, as j)uritanical and exaggerated, lie maintainod 
that every one was the best judge of wliat ho liked, and 
that the sea had produced quite as fair a proportion of 
saints as the land. He was not certain, considering the 
|reat difference there was in numbers, that more good men 
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might not be traced in connection with the ocean, than in 
connection with any other pursuit. 

"Take the lauvcrs. now, fur instance, Miles,” he said, 
*• and what Citn you make out of tlicm, in the way of relig- 
icu, I shoul<) like to know ? They hire their consciences out 
at so mucli per diem, and talk and reason just as zealously 
for the wrong as they do for the right.” 

*• I5y George, that is true enough, Ru[)c:t There is ohl 
David Dockett. 1 reinend»c;r to have heard Mr. Ilardingo 
jay, always <lid double duly fi>r his fee, usuallv' acting a» 
witness as well as advocate. They tell me he will talk by 
the hour of facts that he and his clients get up lietween 
them, and look the whole time as if he believed all he said 
to be true.” 

Uupert laughed at this sally, and pushed the advanfa»e 
it gave liiin hy giving several other ejcamjiles to prove how 
much his father was mistaken hy supposing that a man was 
to save his sold from perdition simply by gelling admitted 
to the bar. After dibcussing the matter a little longer, to 
my astonishment, Rupert came out with a jilaiii proposal 
that he and I .should elope, go to New York, and ship as 
foremast-lads in some Indianian, of which there were then 
many sailing, at the proper season, from that port 1 did 
Dot dislike the idea, so far as I was myself concerneil; but 
the thought of aceoinpanying Rupert in such an ndveuture 
etariled me. I knew I was sutficiently secure of the future 
to be able to risk a little at the present mometjt ; but such 
was not the case with my friend. If I made a false step at 
so early au age, I hud only to return to Clawbonny, where 
I was certain to find competence and a liome ; but, with 
Hupcrl, it was very diflerent. Of the moral hazards I lan, 

I then knew nolhiug, aud, of course, they gave me no con¬ 
cern, Like all inexperienced persotis, I supposc*d mybclf 
too strong in virtue to be iu any danger of contamination 
and this portion of the adventure was regarded with the 
Bclf-complacency with which the untried arc apt to regard 
their own powers of endurance. I thought myself morally 
uivulncr.able. 

Hut Rupert might find it difficult to retrace any serious 
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error made at his time of life. This coDsulerufioii would 
lia\ e jmt an end to the scheme, so far as my comj)aiiion 
was concerned, had not the tUou^lit snsijested itself that I 
eliould always have it in niy own power to aid my friend. 
Letting something of this sort escape me. Rtipf;rt was not 
slow in enlarging on it, though this was done with great 
tact and discielion. lie prove<l that, hy the time we both 
came of age. he would ho qnalilied to command a ship, and 
tliat, doubtless, I would naturally desire to invest some of 
my spare cash in a vessel. The accumulations of my estate 
alone wouM do (his much, within the next five years, anti 
then a career of we.dtii and prosperity would lie open 
before ns hotli. 

“ It is a good thing, Miles, no doubt,” continued this 
tempting sophist, ‘‘ to have money at U'O, and a largo farm, 
and a mill, and such things ; hut many a ship nets more 
money in a single voyage titan your whole estate would 
sell for. Those that begin with nothing, too, they tell me, 
are the Hiost .apt to sttccced ; and if we go olT with our 
clotlies oidy, we shall begin with nothing, too. Success 
may he said to he ccrtaiti. I like the notion of becriunins 
with iiotliiug, it is so American I ” 

It is, iit tiiitli, rather a besetting w’eakness of America 
to suppose that men who have never had any uic.ans for 
qualifying iherast'lves for particular pursuits, are tlto most 
likely to succeed in them ; and especially to fancy that 
those who “begin poor” .arc in a much better way for 
acquiring wealth than they who commence with some 
means; and I was disposed to lean to this latter doctrine 
myself, though I confess I cannot rcc,all an -instance in 
whieh any person of my acquaintance has given away his 
capital, however large and embarrassing it may have boon, 
in order to start fair with his poorer competitors. Never¬ 
theless, there was something taking, to my imagination, iu 
the notion of being the fabricator of my own fortune. In 
that day, it was easy to enumerate every dwelling on the 
banks of the Hudson that aspired to be cjilled a scat, and 1 
had often heard them named by those who were familiar 
with the l iver. I liked the thought of erecting a house os 
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the Clajvhonny properly tli.it luiglit ri'jiire to Cij'< *1 <1 ‘ lus, 
ami to lie the owner of a se:u ; thoui'li only after I Ii.kI 
acquired the means, myself, to carry out such a project. 
At present, I owned only a liousc ; iny auibiliou mils, to 
own a seat. 

Ill a word. KiqK-rt and I canvassed this matter in every 
pos.sihle w.iy for a month, now kaiiing to one >Lhenie, and 
now to iiiiother, until 1 di.-leniiiiied to lay the whole ail'.ur 
before the two girls, under a solemn pledge of secrecy. As 
we passed lionrs in company daily, opportunities were not 
wanting to ellbct this purpose. 1 ihought my fiieml was a 
little shy ou this pioject; hut I had so much all'ection for 
Grace, and so much confidence iu Lucy’s sound judgmeut, 
that 1 wa.s not to be turned a.sidc from the completion ot 
my purpose. It is now more* than forty years since the 
interview took place in wliich this confidence was bc'fowi'd ; 
but every mimile occurrence connected with it is as fresli 
in my mind as if the whole had taken place oidy ye»ler«lay. 

We were all four of ns seated on a rude bench that mv 
mother had caused to be placed under the shade of an 
enormous oak that stood on the most picluresipie bpot, 
jierhaps, ou the whole farm, and which coimuanded a dis¬ 
tant view of ojie of the loveliest reaches of the Iludstn. 
Our .side of the river, in general, does not po^^ess as lino 
views us the ea.slern, for the reason that all our own biukeii, 
and iu some insUinces magnificent background of mouiitain.s, 
fills up the landscape for our neighhors, while wc are 
obliged to receive the picture as it is set in a humbler 
frame; but there arc cxipiisitc hits to be found on the 
western bank, and this was one of the very best ,:/f fheoi. 
The water was a.s placid as molten silver, and the fails of 
every ve.ssel in sight were hanging in ILstlos idleness frcin 
their several spare, representing commerce asleep. Grace 
had a deep feeling for natural scenery, and she had a better 
mode of expressing her thoughts, on such occasions, than is 
uvuul with girls of fourteen. She first drew our attention 
to the view by one of her strong, cloipient hursts of culo* 
giiim; and Lucy met Uie remark with a truthful, simple 
ttusvve: tliat showed abundant sympathy with the scuti 
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mcjif. tliougli with less of exaggeration of manner and 
feeling, pti liaps. I seized the moment as favorable for m? 
purpose, anil spoke out. 

“ If you admire a vessel so much, Grace,” I said, “ you 
nill probably be glad to hear that I think of becomin*’ a 

• t »i O 

6UiI()r« 

A silence of near two minutes succeeded, during which 
time I affected to be gazing lU the distant sloops, and then 

ventured to steal a glance at my companion. 1 found 
Grace’s mild eyes earnestly riveted on my f.ico ; and. turn, 
ing from their anxious expression with a little uneasiness, I 
encountered those of laicy looking at mo as intently .as if 
•he (loubtcil whether her ears had not deceived her. 

“A sailor, .Miles!” my sister now slowly repeated; “ I 
thought it settled you were to study law.” 

“As far from that as wo are from Knghuul; I'vo fully 
ma.le up my miml to sec the world if I can; and Rupert 
here ” — * ' 


“ What of Rupert, here ? ” Grace asked, a sudden chan.^e 
again coming over lier sweet couulonancc, though I was 
altogether too inexperienced to luulei-stand its “meaning, 
“lie is certainly to bo a clergyman—his do.ar fuiher's 
assistant, and, a long, long, very long time hence, his sue- 


cessor; 


I could sec that Rupert was whistling on a low key, and 
affecting to look cool ; hut ray sister's solemn, earnest, 
astonished manner liad more effect on us both, I believe, 
than either would have been willing to own. 

“Como, girls,” I said .at length, putting the best face on 

the matter, “ there is no use iu keeping secrets from you_ 

but remember that wliat I am about to tell you is a secret, 
wid on no account is to be betrayed.” 

“To no one but Mr. Ilardinge,” answered Grace. “ If 
/ou intend to be a sailor, he ought to know it.” 

“ lhat comes from looking at our duties superricially,”_ 

^ had •aught this phrase from my friend, — “and not di> 

frngiiishing propeily between their shadows and their sub- 
•ru.ncc." 


“Duties supei-ficially ! Ido not understand you, Miiea 
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Certainly Mr. llanlinge ought to be toM uliat profe.sjion 
you mean to follow. l{omcmI)er, brother, he now lilli the 
place of a p.iroiit to von.’' 

•* lie is not moro iny |*aient than linpert’s ; I fanev ya'u 
will achnit that much 1 " 

‘•liupert, aft.ain ! M int lias I\iipcrt to ilo with voiir 
going to .sea ? " 

“• l’roini>e mo. tlien, to kee[> my secret, .ami von sh.ii* 
kt. nv all; botli you ami Lucy must give im; your wonls. 
I know you will not break them, when once given.” 

“ Promise him, Gnicc.” saiil Lucy, in a low tone, and a 
voice that, even at that age, I conhl perceive was ticmu- 
lous. •• li we promise, we shall li'arn everything, ami then 
may have some cflect on these hcaiUtrong hoys hy our 
advice.” 

“ Hoys ! You cannot mean. Lm-y, that Rupert is not 
to be a flergym.an—your fatlier’s assistant; that Rupert 
means to be a sailor, too? ” 

“Oiio never Icnow’S what hoy.s will do. Let us jiromUe 
them, dear ; then we can better juilgc.” 

“ I do promise you, IMiles,” said iny sister, in a voice so 
solemn as alino-t to frighten me. 

‘•And I, Milos,” acMt'd Luev: but it was so low, I had 

to lean forward to catch the .syllahles. 

* 

‘•'Xliis is honest and right,” — it was honest, perhap's, hut 
very wrong.— “ami it convinces me that you are both rea- 
BiMi.ahle, and will be of us3 to us. Rupert and I have both 
made up our minds, and intend to be sailors.” 

Exclamations followed frout both girls, ami another long 
iilence succeeded. 

“ As for the law, hang all law ! ” I continued, liounniug, 
and determined to apeak like a man. “ 1 never heard of u 
Wallingford who was a lawyer.” 

*• Hut you have both lieanl of ITardinges who were cku* 
gymen,” said Grace, endeavoring to smile, though (he ex* 
piession of her countenance was so painful that even :iov/ 
1 dislike to recall it. 

“ And sailors, too,” put in Rupert, a little moro .stoutly 
than I thought possible. '* Hfy father’s graiidfil!:e; was ca 
otDcer in the navy.” 
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“ Aod niy father was a sailor himself — in the navy, 
too.*’ 

“But there is no na\y in this country now, Miles,” re- 
tnrnCMl Lucy, in an expostulating tone. 

“ What of that ? There are plenty of ships. The ocean 
is just as big, ami the world just as wide, as if we had u 
iia'.y to cover the first. I see no great objection on that 
account—— do you, Uu ? ” 

“ Certainly not. What we want is, to go to sea, and 
tliat can be done in an Indiaman, as well as in a man-of> 
war.” 

“ Yes,*’ said I, stretching myself with a little importance. 
“ I fancy an Indiaman, a vessel that goes all the way to 
Calcutta, round the Caj>e of Good Hope, in the track of 
\’asquez de Gama, isn’t exactly an Albany sloop.” 

“ Who is Vnsquez de Gama ? ” demanded Lucy, with so 
nuicli quickness as to surprise me. 

“ Why, a noble Portuguese, who discovered the Cape of 
Good Hope, and first sailed round it, aud then went to the 
Indies. You see, girls, even nobles are sitilors, a>id wlty 
should not Rupert and I be 6.11101*8? ” 

“ It is not that, Miles,” my sister answered ; “ every lion- 
esl calling is respectable. Have you aud Rupert spoken to 
Mr. Ilai'dinge on tins subject?” 

“ Not ex.ictly — not spoken — hinted only — that is, 
blindly—not so ns to be understood, perhaps.” 

“He will never consent, boys!” and this was uttered 
with something very like an air of triumplu 

“ We have no intention of asking it of him, Grace. 
Rnj)ert and I intend to be off* next week, without saying a 
wor<l to Mr. Haixlinge on the subject.’* 

Another long, eloquent silence succeeded, during which 
I faw Lucy bury her face in her apron, while the tears 
openly ran down my sister’s cheek. 

“ You do not — cannot mean to do anything so cruel, 
Miles! ” Grace at length said. 

“ It is exactly because it will not be cruel, that we in¬ 
tend to do it.” Here I nudged Rupert with my elbow, as 
• hiut that I wanted assistance 5 but he made no other 
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r?i>l7 than an answering nuOge, which I interpreted imo as 
much as if he had said in terms, “ YouVe got into tlio 
scrape in your own way. and you may get out of it in tlio 
Fame manner.” *• Yes,” I continued, limling succor hope* 
IP'S “ yes, that’s just it.” 

"What is just it, ^liles? Yon speak in a way to sliow 
that yon are not satisfied with yourself — neither you nor 
liupert is satisfied with liiinself. if the truth were known.” 

“ I not satisfied with myself! Kuport not satislie*! with 
himself! You were never more mistaken in your life, 
Grace. If there ever were two hoys in New York Stale 
that sverc well satisfied with themselves, they are jtist Ru¬ 
pert and I.” 

Here Lucy raised her face from her apron and burst 
into a laugh, the tears filling her eyes all the while. 

“ Ilelievo them, dear Grace,” she saiil. ‘‘Thoy are pre¬ 
cisely two self-satisfied, silly fellows, that have got some 
ridiculous iKition.s in their heads, and then begin to talk 
about ‘superficial views of djiiies,’ and all such nonsense. 
!My iallicr will set it all light, and the boys will have had 
their talk.” 

“ Not so fast, Miss Lucy, if you please. Your father 
will not know' a syllahiu of the matter until you tell him 
all about it, after we arc gone. Wo intend to ‘ relievo 
him from all rcsiwnsibility in the premi'jos.’ ” 

This last sounded very profouml, and a little inagnificci’l; 
to my imagination ; and i looked at the girls to note iha 
ellect. Grace was weeping, and weeping only ; but Luev 
looked saucy and mocking, even while the tear.s liedewo'l 
her smiling face, as rain somctirocs fails wliilc the sun is 
ihining. 

*• Yes,” I ropcate<l, with emphasis, ‘‘ ‘of all rcsponsihillty 
!Q the premises.’ I hope that is plain English and good 
English, althougli I know that ISlr. Hurdingu has been try¬ 
ing to make you both so simple in your language, that you 
turn up your noses at a profound sentiment, whenever you 
hear one.” 

In 1797 the grandiose had by no means made the deep 
invaslm into the cvery-day language of the country, tbii^ 
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It has since clone. Anything of the sublime, or of the rco* 
oiulile school was a "ood deal more apt to provoke a smile, 
than il is to-day — the improvement proceeding, .is I have 
understood llnoiigh better judges than myself, from the 
great melioration of mind and manners that is to be traced 
to the speeclies in Congress, and to the profundities of 
the iKnvspaj)ers. Hcipert, however, frequently ornamenlccl 
his ideas, and, I may truly say, everything ambitious that 
adorned my discourse was derived from his example. I 
almost thought Lucy impertinent for presuming to laugh 
at sentiments which cicmc from such a source, and, by w.ay 
of settling my own correctness of thought and terms, I made 
no hones of falling back on iny great atithority, by fairly 
pointing him out. 

“I thought so!" exclaimed Lucy, now laughing with all 
her heart, though a little hysterically ; “ I thought so, for this 
is just like Kupert, who is alway.s talking to me about ‘.as* 
Sliming the responsibility,’ and ‘ conclusions in the premises,* 
and all such nonsense. Leave the boys to my father, 
(»race, and he will ‘assume the responsibility ’ of ‘ conclud¬ 
ing the premises,’ and tlie whole of the foolish scheme alon«» 
with it! " 

This would have provoked me, had not Grace manifested 
60 much sisterly interest in my welfare that I was soon 
persuaded to tell her —that minx Lucy overliearing every 
syllable, thoiigli I liad half a mind to tell her to go away — 
all about our project. 

“ You sec,” I continued, *' if Mr. Hai'dingo knows any¬ 
thing about our jilan, people ivill say ho ought to have 
slopped us. * lie a clergyman, and notable to keep two lad* 
of sixteen or seventeen from running away and going to sea! * 
they w'ill say, as if it were so easy to prevent two spirited 
youths from seeing the world. Whereas, if he knew nothing 
about it, nobody can blame him. That is what I call 
‘ relicN ing him from the responsibility.’ Now, we intend to 
be off next week, or as soon as tlie jackets and trousei's 
that ai-e making for us, under the pretense of being boat- 
dresses, are finished. We mean to go down the river in 
the sail-boat, taking Neb with us to bring the boat b.ach, 
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Now you know the wliolo >toiy. there will he ii" o'.casion 
to leave a letter tor ]\Ir. Ilarclinge; lor, tliree lunn- al'u r 
we liave mailed, vou oui tell liiin evervtliii)<’. We shall he 
pone a year ; at the end of that time yon njay look for us 
both ; and glad enough shall wc all l>e to see each other. 
Itujiert and 1 will be young men then, though you c.dl us 

hovs now.” 

• 

ihis last picture a gowl «leal consoled the girls. IJujieit, 
loo, who had unaccountably kept hack, throwing the labor- 
ing-oar altogether on me, came to the re.'cuc. and. with his 
subtle manner and oily tongue, began to make the wr<)ng 
appear the right. I do not think he blinded his own sister 
in the least, hut I fear he had too luuch influc-nce over mine. 
I^ucy, though all heart, was as much matter-of-fact as her 
brother w,as a sophUt. He was iiigenious in t'lozin!' over 
(ruths; siie, nearly imerriii;: in ilctccting ihcui, 1 nvvor 
knew a greater contrast Ijctween two human beings, than 
there was hetween these two children of (he ssume pureiii. 
in this particular. I have heard that the son took after 
the mother, in this respect, and that the daughter look .aller 
the father; though Mrs. Ilnrdiiige died too early to lia\e 
had any moral influence oti the character of her chihlren. 

Wo came again and again to the discussion of our siib- 
iect during the iie.\l two or three days. The girls endeav¬ 
ored eanie>tiy to persu.idj us to a-k iMr. Hardinge’s 
pormissiou for the step we were about to uinlcrtake : hut 
all in Vain. Wc lads were so thoroughly delermined to 
‘•relieve the divine from all the responsibility in the 
premises,” that they might as well h.ave talked to stone-. 
\\e knew these just-minded, sincere, upright girls vvouUi 
not betray us, and continued ohduralo to the last. As we 


expected, as soon as convinced their importunities were 
useless, they seriously set .about doing all they could to 
render ns comforlahle. They made us duck bags to hoM 
our clothes, two each, uud mended our linen, stockings, 
etc., and even helped to procure us some clothes more suite*! 
to the contemplated expedition than most of those we 
already possessed. Our “ long togs,” indeed, we detci oiiutd 
U> leeve Iwhiud us, reUiuiug just ouo suit each, and tha: 
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of the plainest «piality. In the course of a Aveeh evrry* 
thing was ready, our bags well lined, beltig concealed in the 
ytorehouse at tlie landing. Of this building I could at any 
mooient procure the key. iny authority as heir-apparent 
being very considerable, already, on the farm. 

As for Neb, he was directed to have the boat all rea<ly 
for thesucceedijig Tuesday evening, it being the plan to sail 
the day after the Wallingford of Clawbonny (this was the 
name of the sloop) had gone on one of her regular trips, 
iti onler to escape a pursuit. I had made all the calcula¬ 
tions about the title, and knew that the ‘Wallingford wouhl 
go out about nine in the morning, leaving us to follow 
before midnight. It was necessary to depart at night and 
when the wharf was clear, in order to .avoid observation. 

Tuostlay was an uneasy, nervous, and sad day for us all, 
Mr. Ilardingc excepted. As the last had not the smallest 
distrust, be continued calm, quiet, anti cheerful as was bis 
wont. Rupert bad ,a conscience-stricken and furtive air 
about him, while the c’cs of the two dear girls were 
scarcely a moment without to.ars. Grace seemed now the 
most composctl of the two, and I have since suspected that 
she li.ad had a private conversation with my ingenious friend, 
whoso convincing powei*s were of a very extraordinary 
quality, when he set about their use in downright earnest. 
As for Lucy, she seemed to me to have been weeping the 
entire day. 

At nine o’clock it was customary for the whole family to 
separate, after prayers. Most of us went to bed at that early 
hour, though Mr. llardinge himself seldom sought his pillow 
until midnight. This habit compelled us to use a good deal 
of caution in getting out of the house, in which Rupert and 
myself succeeded, Iiow'cver, without discovery, just ns the 
clock struck eleven. We had taken leave of the girls in u 
Imsty manner, hi a passage, shaking hands, and each of us 
kissing bis own sister, as be aflccted to retire for the night. 
To own the truth, wo were much gratified in finding how 
reasonably Graco and Lucy behaved on the occasion, and 
not a little surprised, for we had expected a sccuc. particu 
larly with the former. 
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We uulkcil away from the house with heavv hearts, fvw 
the paternal roof for the first time, to enter up-oi 
the cliances of the world, without a deep sense of the de¬ 
pendence in which they had hitherto lived. We walked fast 
ftiid silently, and re.ached the wharf in less than half an lionr. 
a distance of near two miles. I was just on the point of 
speaking to Neb, whose figure I could see in the boat, when 1 
cauglii a glimpse of two female forms within six feet of me 
riieie nere Grace and Lucy, iti tears, both waiting our 
arrival, wiili a view to see us depart! I confess I wa.s 
8hocke«l and concerned at seeing tlie-e two delicate girls so 
fai fiom their home, at sucli an hour; and my first itnpuKe 
was to see them both safely back before I would enter the 
boat; hut to this neither would con.senf. All my entreat¬ 
ies were thrown away, and I was obliged to submit. 

I know not exactly how it happened, but of the fact I 
am certain; odtl as it may seem, at a moment like that, 
when about to separate, instead of each youlh’.s getting his 
own sister aside to make his Ia.st speeches, and s.ay hi.'T l.ist 
say to, each of ii$ got his friend's sister aside. I do not 
mean that we were making love, or anything of the soit; 
we were a little loo young, ifcrhaps, for tliat ; hut we 
olieyed an impulse which, as Rupert would have said, 
‘•protluced that result.” 


What passed heiwcen Grace and her companion, I do 
not know. As for Lucy and myself, it was all plain j,ail- 
ing and fair dealing. The excellent creature forced on 
me six gold pieces, which I knew bad come to her as an 
heirloom from her mother, and wliich I had often heard 
her declare she never meant to use, unless in the last ex¬ 
tremity. She knew I had hut five dollars on earth, and 
that Rupert had not one ; and she offered me this gold. 
I told her Rupert had better take it; no, I had better fake 
it. I bbould use it more prudently than Rupert, and 
would use it for tie good of both. “Resides, you are 
rich, she said, smiling through her tears, “and can repay 
lend them to you; to Rupert I should have to 
give them,” I could not refuse the generous girl, and 
took the money, all hali-joes, with a detcrmiualiuu to ro* 
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pny iliem v. iih interest. Then I folded her to my heart, 
uiid kissed her six or eight times with fervor, the first time 
I had done sucli a thing in two years, and tore myself 
away. I do not think Itupert embraced Grace, but I con¬ 
fess 1 do not know, although we were standing within 
three or four yards of each other, tlie wliole time. 

“ Write, Sliles — write, Kupert,” said the sobbing girls, 
leaning forward from the wliarf, as we shoved off. It 
was not so dark but we could sec their dear forms for 
several minutes, or until a bend in the creek put a dark 
mass of earth between us and them. 

Snell was the manner of my departure from Clawbonny, 
in the month of September, 1797. I wanted a few days 
of being seventeen ; Kupert was six monibs older, and 
Neb was bis senior, again, by near a twelvemonth. 
Everytliiiig was in tlic boat but our hearts. Mine, I can 
truly say, remained with the two beloved creatures we left 
on the wharf; while Kuperl’s was betwixt and between, I 
fancy — seldom absolutely deserting the <iear leuemcat ia 
rrhicb it v.-23 ojic'^red by nature. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Thefe'a & youth in tina city, it were a prcal pilj 
That he front our \.\ssts shonM wander nwa'; 

{ or he'e tioniiy and bravr, ueel-fa\orod witha\ 

And bu hair hxi a natural buckle and a' 
llii co;tt 15 the hue of Lift botinct fo blue; 

HU |¥«:ket is while as the new-driven 6naw; 

HU liu$c they arc the, and his ihoon like the slac, 

And hii clean aillcr buckles theydazale us a*. 

Duicis. 

Wt: li.id selected onr time well, as respects the hour of 
departure. It was youn^ ehh, and the boat floatcMl swiftly 
down the creek, though the high banks of the latter would 
have prevented our feeling any wind, even if there were a 
breeze on the river. Our boat was of some size, sloop- 
rtgged and half-dcckcd; hut Neb’s vigorous arms m.adc her 
luovo through the water with somo rapidity, and, to own 
llie truth, the lad sprang to his work like a true runaway 
tiegro. I was a skillful oarsman myself, having received 
many lessons from my father in early boyhood, and being 
in almost daily practice for seven months in the year. 
The ejccitemcnt of the adventure, its romance, or what 
for a short time seemed to mo to 1)C romance, and the 
secret apprehension of being detected, which 1 believe 
accompanies every clandestine undertaking, soon set me in 
motion also. 1 took one of the oars, and, in less than 
twenty minutes, the Grace and Lucy, for so the boat was 
called, emerged from between two high, steep banks, and 
entered on the broader bosom of the Hudson. 

Neb gave a half-suppressed, negro-like cry of exulta¬ 
tion, as we shot out from our cover, and ascertained that 
there was a pleasant and fair breeze blowing. In three 
minutes we had the jib and mainsail on tho boat, the 
Uebn was up, the sheet was eased o0, and we wc'c gliding 

s 
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<lown-streani at the rate of something like live milos an 
hour. I took the helm, almost as a matter of course; 
Rupert being much too indolent to do anything unneces¬ 
sarily, while Neb was far too humble to aspire to such an 
ollice while Master Miles was there, willing and ready. 
In that day, indee<l, it w'as so much a matter of course for 
the skipper of a Hudson River craft to steer, that most of 
the people who lived on the banks of the stream imagined 
that Sir .John Jervis. Lord Anson, and the other great 
Knglish admirals of whom they had read and heard, usu¬ 
ally amused themselves with that employment out on the 
ocean. I rememhor the hearty laugh in which my unfor* 
tunate father indulged, when Mr. Ilardiiige once asked 
him how he could manage to get any sleep on account of 
this very duty. But we were very green, \ip at Claw- 
bonny, in most things that related to the world. 

The hour that succeeded was one of the most painful I 
ever passed in my life. I recalled my father, his manly 
frankness, his liberal bequests in my favor, and his 
precepts of respect and obedience; all of which, it now 
seemed to me, I had openly dishonored. Then came the 
image of my mother, with her love and sufferings, Iier 
prayers, and her mtld, hut earnest exhortations to he good. 
I thought I could see both these parents regarding me 
with sorrowful, though not with reproachful countenances. 
They appeared to he soliciting my return with a species of 
silent, but not the less eloquent warnings of the conse¬ 
quences. Grace aud Lucy, and their sobs, and admoni¬ 
tions, and entreaties to abandon my scheme, aud to write, 
and not to remain away long, and all that tender interest 
had induced two warm-hearted girls to utter at our 
parting, came fresh and vividly to my miud. The recol¬ 
lection proved nearly too much for me. Nor did I forget 
Mr. Hardinge, and the distress he would certainly feel, 
when he discovered that he had not only lost his ward, 
but his only son. Then Clawbonny itself, the house, tlie 
orchards, the meadows, the garden, the mill, and all that 
belonged to the farm, began to have a double value in my 
eyes, and to serve as so many cords attached to my heart* 
citings, and to remind me that the rover 
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Dn;'* 't cacli rciuove ^ K^ngthening chAiii-** 

I roarvelodiit Rupert’s tranquillity. I tli<l not then un l-. r* 
etaji.l liis clinracler as thoroughly as I subsequently got to 
know it. All that he most prized was with him in the 
boat, in fact, and this lessened his grief at parting from 
less beloved objects. licrc Rupert was. there tt.is his 
paradise. As lor Neb. I do believe his he.id wis over his 
shoulder, for ho ullected to ^it with hi' face down*>treani. 
BO long a.s the hills that lay in the rear of ClawtH-nny 
could be at all distingui>hed. This iini't have proceeded 
from tradition, or instinct, or some laletit negro ipiality ; 
for 1 do not think the fellow fancied he was running away. 
He knew that his two youjig ina-»ters were; but he was 
fullv aware he was my [>ro])erty. and. no doubt, thought, 
as long as he sUiycd iti iny company« he was in tlie line of 
his legitimate duty. Theti it was my plan that he should 
:eturn with the boat, au<l, perhaps, lliesc b.ackward glances 
were no more than the shadows of coming cveuls, cast, in 


his case, beliind. 

Rupert was indisposed to converse, for, to tell the Iriitli, 
he h.ad eaten a liearty supper, and began to feel drowsy ; 
and I was too much wrapped up in my own busy thoughts 
to solicit any comiuuniciitions. I found a sort of saddencil 
[deasure in setting a wat<di for the night, therefore, which 
had an air of seamati-like duly about it, that in a slight 
degree revived my old taste for the jtrofession. It w.as 
midnight, and I took the first watch my.self, hiddiiig my 
two companions to crawl under the half*ilcrk tind go to 
Bleep. This they both did wilbont any parley, Rnport 
oceujiying an inner place, wliile Neb lay with his legs c.v 
po.'cd to the night air. 

'I’ho breeze freshened, and for some lime I thought it 
miglit be necessary to reef, though wc were running d-;:i<l 
before the wind. I succeeded in holding on, however, 
(ind I found the Grace ami Lucy was doing wonders iu 
my watch. When I gave Riqicrt his call at four o clock, 
the boat was just apjiroaching two frowning mountain.s, 
where the river was narrowed to a llurd or fourth of its 
former width; and, by the appearance of the shores, and 
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fh« dim gHm|)6es I had caught of a village of no great 
size on the right bank, I knew we were in what is callo<i 
Newburg Bay. This was the extent of our former 
journeyiiigs south, all three of us having or.ee before, and 
only once, been as low as Fishkill I^anding, wliich lies 
opposite to the place that gives this part of the river its 
name. 

Ku 3crt now’ took the helm, and I w’enl to sleep, 'l lio 
wind still continued fresh and fair, and I felt no uneasi¬ 
ness on account of the boat. It is true, there were two 
parts of the navigation before us of which I bad thought 
a little seriously, but not .sulliciently so to keep me awake. 
These were the Race, a passage in the Highlands, and 
Jappan Sea; both points on the Hudson of which the 
navigators of that classical stream were fond of relating 
the marvels. The first I knew was formidable only later 
in the autumn, and, ns for the lust, I hoped to enjoy some 
of its wonders in the morning. In this very justifiable 
oxjicctation, I fell asleep. 

Neb did not call me until ten o’clock. I afterward 
(liscoveicd tliat Rupert kept the helm for only an hour, 
and then, calculating that from five until nine were four 
hours, he tliought it a pity the negro should not have liis 
share of the glory of that night. Wltcn I W’as awakened, 
it was merely to let me know that it was time to cat some¬ 
thing,— Neb would have starved before he would precede 
his young master in that necessary occupation,—and I 
.'ouiid Rupert in a deep and pleasant sleep at ray side. 

We were in the centre of Tappan, and the Highlands 
ha«l been passed in safely. Neb expatiated a little on the 
rlithcultics of the navigation, the river having many wind- 
iug.s besides being bounded by high mountains j but, after 
all, he admitted that there w’as water enough, and a road 
that was plain enough. From this moment, excitement 
kept us wide awake. Everything was new, and every¬ 
thing seemed delightful. The day was pleasant, the wind 
continued fair, and nothing occurred to mar our joy. 1 
had a little map, one neither particularly accurate, nor 
very well engraved; aud I remember the importance with 
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which, after havinjj ascertained li>e lad myself, I j>. 
out to my two companions the rocky })rcrij>icos o.' tbo 
western bank, as Xcw Jersey! Even Kupcit was st'ucv 
with this important circuinstanco. As for Xeb. lie wa 
actually in ecstasies, rolling his large black eyes, am 
showing his white teeth, until he siuMcnly clo'-ed liie trulj 
coral ami plump lips, to dernand what Xew Jersey meant 
Of course I gratitied this laudable desire to obtain knowl 
edge, and X'eb seemed still more pleased than ever, mm 
he had a-cerLiined tliat Xew Jersey was a State. Travel 
ling was not as much of an every-<lay occujiaiion, at that 
time, as it is now; and it was, in truth, eomelhiim for 
three Amerlc.in lads, all under uinotcen, to be able to say 
that they had seen a State, other than titcir own. 

Notwithstanding the rapi<l progress we had niaile for 
the first few liours of our undertakin*:, the vovaire was far 
from being ended. About noon the wind came out light 
from the southward, and, having a fiood-tide, we were 
compelled to anchor. This made us all uneasy, for, whihi 
we were stationary, we did not seem to be running away. 
The ebb came again, at length, however, and thcti wo 
made sail, and began to turn down with the tide. It was 
near sunset before w’o got .a view of the two or three spires 
that then piloted strangers to the town. Xew York was 
not the “ commercial emporium " in 171)0 ; so hi<gh-,sound- 
ing a title, indeed, scarce heloiiging to the >imple Kugli-.h 
of (he period, it requiring a very great collecliou of hall- 
educated meu to venture on so ambitious an appellaliou 
— the only emporium that ciistcd in America, during the 
last century, being a slop-shop in ^YaU•r Street, and on the 
island of ^laiiliattan. Commercial emporium was .a llight 
of fancy, indeed, that must have required a whole boaid 
of aldermen, and au extra supply of turtle, to sanction. 
"Wbat is meaut by a literary emporium, I leave those 
editors who are “native and to the manor born,” to ox- 
plaiu. 

Wo first saw the Stale prison, which was then new, ami 
a most imposirg edifice, according to our notions, as wo 
drew near the town. LiHe the gallows first seen by q 
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travc Hoi- in entering a strange country, it was a plcilge of 
civilization. Neb sliook his liead, as he gazed at it, witli 
a moralizing air, aiul said it liad a “ wicked look.” For 
myseU', I own I did not regard it altogether withcut 
dread. On Uupcrt it made less impression than on any 
of the three. lie was alwa^’s somewhat obtuse on the 
subject of morals.* 

New York, in that day, and on the Hudson side of the 
tviivt), commenced a short distance .above Duane Street. 
Between Greenwich, as the little hamlet .around the State 
prison was called, and the town proper, was an interval of 
a mile and a half of ojwrn lichls, dotted here and thei'O witli 
country-houses. Much of this space was in broketi hills, 
and a few piles of lumber lay along the shores. St. John’s 
Church had no e.vistence, and most of tlie ground in its 
vicinity was in low swamp. As we glided along the 
wharves, wo caught sight of the first market I had'^ever 
seen — such proofs of an advanced civilization not having yet 
made their w.ay into the villages of the interior. It was 
called "The Bear,” from the circumstance that the first 
meat ever c.\pose<l for sale in it was of that animal ; hut 
the appellation lias disappeared before tlie intellectual re¬ 
finement of those later times—the name of the soldier 
and statesman, Wasliington, having fairly supplanted that 
of tlie bear ! Whether this great moral improvement was 
brought about by tlie Philosophic.'il Society, or the His¬ 
torical Society, or "The Merchants," or the Aldermen of 
New York, I have never ascertained. If the latter, one 
cannot but admire their disinterested modesty in confer¬ 
ring this notable honor on the Father of his Country, in- 
Hsmuch as all can see that there never has been a period 
when their own board has not possessed distinguished 
meml.ers, every way qualified to act as godfathers to the 
most illustrious markets of the republic. But Manhattan, 
ill tlie way of taste, has never hud justice done it. So 
profound is its admiration for all the higher qualities, that 

1 It may be well to tell the European who shall bappeti to read this book 
llmt m Amcnca a “ sUte’s prison ’• is not for prisoners of state, but for com.' 
mou rogues 5 the term coming from the name home by the local "ovemraeaU. 
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Fratiklin .iiid Fulton have each a market to Iiiniiflf, iu 
addition to this be$towe«] on Waihington. Doulitle-'S 
there woiihl liave been Newton Market, and Socrates 
Market, and Solomon Market, but for the patriotism of 
the town, which has I'orbidtleii it from going out of the 
heini.-sphere in quest of names to illustrate. Hacon Mar¬ 
ket would douljtless have been too equivocal to bo toler- 
ate<l, iituler any circumstances. Then Ikicon was a roiiuc, 
though a philosopher, and markets are always ajipropri- 
utc<l to hone-jt peo))le. At all events. I am rejoiced the 
reproach of Iniving .a market calle<l “The Bear” has been 
taken uwaVi as it was tacitly admitting our living near, if 
not absolutely in, the woods. 

We passed the Albany basin, .a large receptacle for North 
Kiver craft, that is now in the hosom of (he towt) and built 
on, and recognized in it (he masthead of the Wallingford. 
Neb was shown the place, for he was to bring tlio boat 
round to it, arid join (he sloop, in readiticss to return in her 
Wo rounded the Battery, then a circular strip of grass, with 
an earthen and wooden breastwork running along the 
ntnrgin of the water, leaving a narrow promenade on the 
exterior. This brought us to Whitehall, since so celehmted 
for its oarsmen, where we put in for a haven. I had 
obtained the address of a better sort of sailor-tavern in that 
vicinity, and, securing the boat, we shonld'-refl tlie bags, 
got a boy to guide us, and were soon housed. As it was 
near night, Rupert and 1 oidered supper, and Neh was 
directed to pull the boat round U> the stoop, and to return 
to us in the morning ; taking care, however, not to let our 
lodgings l>e known. 

The next day, I own 1 thought hut little of the girls, 
Clawbouny, or Mr. llardinge. Neb was at my bed-jido 
liefore I was up, and reported the Grace and Bury safe 
aloiigside of the Wallingford, and expressed himself ready 
to wait on me in my progress in ipicst of a ship. As this 
was the moment of action, little was said, but we all break¬ 
fasted, and sallied forth, iu good earnest, on the imporUiiit 
business before us. Neb was permitted to follow, but at 
such u distance us to preveut bis being suspected of belong- 
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ing xo our party — a gentleman witli a serving-man at 
heels, not being the candidate most likely to succeed in lus 
application for a berth in the forecastle. 

So eager was I to belong to some sea-going craft, that 1 
would not stop even to look at the wonders of tlie town 
before >ve took the direction of the wharves. Rupert was 
lor pur-suing a ditlerent policy, having an inherent love of 
the gcnteeler gayeties of a town, bvU I tnrnecl a <leaf eat 
to his hints, and this time I was master. Ho followed me 
witli some reluctance, but follow he did, after some remon* 
strances that bordered on warmth. Any inexperienced eye 
that had seen us passing, woidd have mistaken ns for two 
well-looking, smart yonng sailor-boys, who had just returned 
from a proliUible voyage, and who, wcll-clail, tidy, and semi- 
genteel, were strolling along the wharves as admirateun^ 
not to say critics, of the craft. Admiratcnrs we were, cer¬ 
tainly, or I was, at least; though knowledge was a point 
on which we were sadly delicient. 

The trade of America was surprisingly active in 1797. 
It had been preyed upon by the two great belligeronls of 
tlte period, Eiiglund and France, it is true; and certain 
proceedings of the latter nation were about to bring the 
relations of the two countries into a very embarrassed state; 
but still the shipping interest was wonderfully active, and, 
as a whole, singularly successful. Almost every tide 
brought in or took out ships for foreign ports, and scarce a 
week passed that vessels did not arrive from, or sail for, all 
tlie different quarters of the world. An Indiaman, however, 
was our object; the voyage being longer, the ships bettor, 
and the achievement greater, than merely to cross the 
Atlantic and return. We accordingly proceeded towan) 
the Fly Market, in the vicinity of which, wo had been given 
to understand, some three or four vessels of that description 
were fitting out. This market has since used its wiugs to 
disappear, altogether. 

I kept my eyes on every ship we passed. Until the 
previous day, I had never seen a square-rigged vessel; and 
no enthusiast in the arts ever gloated on a fine picture or 
liUtuc with greater avidity than my soul drank in the 
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wcmler and licaiit)’ of every ship I passed. 1 ha*l a large, 
full-i igge<\ model at Clawbomiy; and this I had studied 
under iny father so thoroughly, as to hnow the iiame of 
every rope in it, a>jd to have some pretty distinct tjotions 
of iheir uses. Tins early schooling was now of great u>o 
to me, though I found it a little dirticult, at tir.-t, to trace 
my ohl accpiaintances on the large scale in which they now 
presented themselves, and a!ni<l the intricate mazes that weie 
drawn a'^ainst the skies. The hraces, shrouds, stay.s, atid 
halyards, were all plain enough,and 1 could point to cither, 
at a moment's notice; but when it came to the n\'t of the 
running-rigging, 1 found it necessary to look a little, before 
I couM speak with certainty. 

Kager as I was to ship, the indulgence of gazing at all I 
saw was so .altraetiye, that it was noon before we 3eachc<l 
an Iiidiaman. This was a pretty little sliip of about fmi- 
htindred tons, that was called the John. Little, I say. Ibr 
such she would now be thought, though a vessel of her s-i/e 
was then termed large. The Matdiaitan, much the laigc't 
ship out of the port, measured but about seven huiulivd 
tons; while few even of the Indiatnen went luach lieyond 
five hundred. I can see the John at this moment, Jicar 
fifty years after I first laid oye.s on her, as she then ap¬ 
peared. She was not bright-aided, but liad a narrow, ci eam- 
colored streak, broken into ports. She was a stiaighi, 
black-looking craft, with a handsome billet, low, thin bul¬ 
warks, and waistclolhi secured to ridge-ropes. Her larger 
8par.s were painted the same color as her streak, and lier 
stern had a few ornaments of a similar tint. 

We went on board the John, where we found the otficers 
just topping off with the riggers and sleve<lores, having 
stowed all the provisions and water, ami the mere trifle of 
cargo she carried. The mate, whose name was Marble, and 
a well-veined bit of marble he was, his face resembling n 
map that Iiad more rivers drawn on it than the land could 
fectl, winked at the captain and nodded his head toward 
us as soon as we met his eye. The latter smiled, but did 
not s|>cak. 

“ Walk this way, gentlemen — walk this way if you 
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please,” .sail Mr. Marble, encouragingly, passing a ball o< 
8|)im yarii, all the while, to help a rigger serve a roj)6 
“ When did you leave the country ? ” 

This produced a geireral laugh, even the yellow rascal 
of a mulatto, who was passing into the cabin with some 
crockery, grinning in our faces at this salutation. 1 saw 
it was now or never, and determined not to be browbeaten, 
while 1 was loo truthful to attempt to j)ass for that 1 was 
not« 

“ We left home last night, thinking to be in time (o find 
bei ths in one of the Indiamen that i.s to sail this week.” 

‘•NotM/s week, my son—not till nex/," said Mr. Mar- 
l)lc, jocularly. Sunday is Me day. We run from Sunday 
to Sunday—the belter day, the better deed, you know. 
How did you leave father aiul mother?” 

” I have neither,” I answered, almost choked. ‘‘ IMy 
mother died a few months since, and my father, Captaijt 
AVallingford, has now been dead some years.” 

The master of the John was a man of about fifty, red- 
faced, hard-looking, j)ock-marked, square-rigged, and of an 
c.vteiior that proiui.scd anything but sentiment. Feeling, 
however, he did manifest, the moment I mentioned my 
fathers name. He ceased his employment, came close to 
me, gazed earnestly in my face, and even looked kind. 

“ Ai’c you a son of Captain INlilcs Wallingford?” he 
asked in a low voice, “ of Allies Walliugford, from up tlie 

< if 

river {“ 

“I am, sir ; his only son. He left but two of us, u sou 
and a daughter; and, though under no necessity to work at 
all, I wish to make this I^Iiles Wallingford as good a seaman 
as the last, and, I hope, as honest a man.” 

This was said manfully, and with a spirit that must have 
pleased ; for I was shaken cordially by the hand, welcomed 
on board, invited into the cabin, and asked to take a scat at 
r. table on which the dinner had just been placed. Rupert, 
of course, shared in all these favors. Then followed tho 
explanations. Captain Robbins of the John, had first gone 
to sea with my father, for whom I believe he entertained a 
profound respect He had even served with him once as 
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and talked as if he felt that he had been Uud r obli¬ 
gations to him. Ho did not question me very closely, seem¬ 
ing to think it jjatural enough that M.los AValliinifoid’s only 
son shoiihl nish to he a seaman. 

As uc s;it at the table, even, it was agreed that Rn[)eit 
and I should join the ship, as green han<l<. the very next 
tnonnng, signing the articles as .soon as we went on shore, 
riiis was dune accordingly, and I had the felieitv of writing 
Miles ^Valliiigfoid to ilie n)ll <rcquipage, to the tmie of 
eightecMi dollars per month—seamen then aotuallv receiv¬ 
ing thirty and thirty-five doll.irs per montli —wages. Ru¬ 
pert was taken also, though Captain Rohhins cut him down 
to thirteen <lollar.-, saying, in a jesting way, that a jiarson's 
son could hardly bo worth as much as the son of tnie of tlia 
best olil shipmasters wlio ever sailed out of Ann;rii"i. He 
Was a sln'o\v<l oh.server of men aii'l things, tins in-w frieuil 
of mine, and I believe understo»)d ** by the cut of his jih,” 
that Rupert was not likely to make a weather-caring man. 
The money, however, was not of much acanmt m our calcu¬ 
lations ; and lucky cnougl) did 1 think myself in finding so 
good a berth, almost as soon as looked for. \Vc r«‘liirued 
to the tavern and stayed that night, taking u formal leave 
of Neb, who was to cjirry the good news ln)me, as soon as 
the sloop should .sail. 

In the morning a cart was loaded witli oureireel<, the hilt 
was discharged, uml wo left the tavern. I h.id the ))rocau- 
tion not logo directly alongside the ship. On tlie confntry, 
we piocee<led to an opposite part of the town, placing the 
bags on a wharf resorted to by craft from New Jersey, :is if 
we intended to go on board one of them. The cartujan t.>ok 
Vtis quarter, and drove off. troubling himself very little about 
the future movements of two young sailors. Waiting half 
un hour, another cart was called, when we went to the John, 
and were immediately insudled in her forecastle. Captain 
Robbins had provided us botli with chests, paid for out of 
the three months’ advance, and in lliem we fouml the slops 
necessary for so long a voyage. Rupert and I immediately 
;>ut on suits of these new clothes, with regular little round 
vurpanlins. which so much altered us in appearance, even 
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from those produced hy our Ulster County ”2 

scarce knew each other. 

Rupert now went on deck to lounge and smoke a cigar, 
while I went aloft, visiiinji every yard, and touching all three 
of the trucks, before I returnetl from this, wy exploring ex* 
pedition. The captain and mates and riggers smiletl at my 
movements, and I overheanl the former telling his mate that 
I was “old Miles over again.” In a wo’n) all parties seemed 
pleasctl with the arrangement that haa been made. I had 
told the ollicors aft of my knowledge of the names and uso.s 
of most of the ropes ; and never did I feel so proud as when 
Mr. Marble called out. in a loud tone,— 

“ D’ye hoar there, ISIiles — away alofl and unreevo them 
fore-topgallant halyards, and send an end down to haul np 
this new rope, to reeve a fresh set.” 

Away I went, my head buzzing with the complicalcil 
order, and yet 1 had a very tolerable notion of what was to 
be done. The tinreeving might have been achieved by any 
one, and I got tlirough that without difficulty; and, the mate 
hitnsolf helping me and directing me from the deck, the new 
rope was rove with <listlngnished success. This was the 
first duty I ever did iii a ship, and I wjis prouder of it than 
of any that ivas subsequently performed by the same indi¬ 
vidual. The whole time that I was thus occupied, Rupert 
stood lounging against the foot of the main-stay, smoking his 
cigar like a burgomaster. His turn came next, liowever, 
the captain sending for him to the c.abin, where he set him 
to work to copy some papers. Rupert wrote a beautiful 
hand, and he wrote rapidly. That evening I heard the 
chief mate tell the dickey that the parson’s son was likely 
to turn out a regular “ barber’s clerk ” to the captain. 
“ The old man,” ho added, “ makes so many tnaverses him¬ 
self on a bit of paper, that he hardly knows at which end to 
begin to read it; and 1 shouldn’t wonder if ho just stalioced 
this chap, with a quill behind his ear, for the v’y’ge.” 

For the next two or three days I was delightfully busy, 
passing half the time aloft. All the sails were to be bent, 
and I had ray full share in the performance of this duty. 1 
actually furled tlie mi^zen-royal with my own hands, — the 
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l^ip carrying standing roy.als, — and it was said to be very 
respectably done; a little rag baggi^b in the bunt. peUiaps 
but secured in a uay that took the nei.i fellow who touched 
the gasket five minutes to east the sail loose. Then it 
rained, and sails were to be loosened to dry. I let every¬ 
thing fall forward with uiy own bands, and. when we came 
to roll uj) the canvas again. I actually managed all tliree of 
the royals alone ; one at a lime, of course. My father had 
taught me to utakc a ilat-knot. a bowline, a clovo-liiicb, two 
Ii.alf-bitclies, .and sueli sort of things ; and I got tbronith nitb 
both a long and a short splice tolerably well. I found all 
this, and the knowleclge I had gained from my model-ship 
dl home, of gre.at tisc to me ; so much so, imleMl. as to in¬ 
duce even that indurated hit of mortality. Marble, to say I 

• was the ripest jncce of green slutV be bad cvei- fallen ’ in 
with.” 

All this time Rupert was kept at ()uill-driving. Once he 
cot leave to quit the ship, — it was the day before we saile.l, 
— and I observed he went ashore in bis long togs, of wliicb 
each of ns had one suit. I stole away tlie same afternoon 
fo find the post-oflice, and worked up-stream .as far as Broad¬ 
way, not knowing exactly which way lo shape my course. 
In that day everybody who was anybody, and unmarried, 
promenade*! the west side of this street, from the Battery to 
Si. Paul's Church, between the hours of tweh c and half pa't 
two, wind an«l weather permilling. There I saw Rupert in 
his country guise, nothing remarkable, of a certainly, strutting 
aliout with the best of (hem, and looking handsome in spite 
of his rusticity. It was getting late, and he left the street 
jtist as I saw him. I followed, waiting until we got to a 
private place before 1 would speak to him, however, as I 
knew lie would be nioriilled to be taken for the friend of a 
Jack-tar in such a scene. 

Rupert entered a door, and then reappeareil with a letter 
in liLs hand. He, loo, had gone to the jiost office, ami I no 
longer hesitated about joining him. 

“Is it from Clawbouuy I uske*l, eagerly. “ If so, from 
Lucy, doubtless ? ” 

“ From Clawbonuy — but from Grace," he answered, 
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V li!i a sliglit change of color. “ I tle>ired the poor girl fo 
let me know how things passed off after we left them : at.d 
as for Lucy, her pot-hooks are so much out of the way. 1 
never want to sec tlicm.” 

I felt hurt, offended, that my sUtcr shotdd write to any 
youngster hut myself. It is true the letter was to a bosom 
friend, — a co-adventurer, one almost a chihl of the same 
Jamilv. — and I had come to the office expecting to get a 
Jotter from Hupcrt’.s sister, who hud promised, while weeping 
on tlic wliurf. to do exactly the same thing for me ; but 
there is a din’ereuce between one’s sister writing to another 
young man. and another vonng man's sister writing to one's 
self. I cannot even now explain it; but that there is a dif¬ 
ference I am sttre. Without asking to sec a line that Grace 
ha<l written, I wsnt into the ollicc, and returned in a miimto 
or two, with an air of injured dignity, holding Lucy’s epistle 
in my hand. 

After all, there was nothing in cither letter to excite 
much sensibility. Each was written with the simplicity, 
trull), and feeling of ageucrous-mi)>ded, ^Yann-hoarted. female 
frieml, of an ago not to distrust lier own motives, to a la)l 
who had no right to view the favor other than it was, as an 
evidence of curly and intimate friendship. Both epistles arc 
now before me, and I copy them as the shortest way of let¬ 
ting the reader know the effect our disappearance had pro¬ 
duced at Clawbouny. That of Grace was couched in the 
following terms: — 

Dear Rupert, — Clawbonny was in commotion at nino 
o’clock this morning, and well it might be! "When your 
father's anxiety got to be painful, I told him the whole, and 
gave him the letters. 1 am sorry to say he wept. I wish 
never to see such a eight again. The tears of two such 
silly girls as Lucy and I, are of little account — but, Rupert, 
to behold an aged man w'c love and respect like him, a min¬ 
ister of the gospel too, in tears! It was a hard sight to 
bear. He did not reproach us for our silence, saying he did 
not see, after our promises, how we could well do otherwise 
1 gave your reasons about “responsibility in the premises; * 
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hlr. '1""'' them. Is it too i.-.tc to r.- 

tur i. Jhcho;,t that earned you dcnvu can hrii..- you hack 

nnd oh. hou-much rejoiced .dull we all he To'see you' 

you go and whatever you do. boys —for I write 

much to one as to the other, and only address to linnert 

hecau^ he so earnestly desired it-but wherever vou 

ana »h..tever you do remember the instructions von ha^. 
ho.n recctved ... youth, and how much all of n's a.o v 
teres-ed jt. your conduct and liappi.icss. 

Aflectionately you.s, Guack Wallin-,;. o«r. 

To Mr. iJci'Lja llAnvisoy^ 


Lucy lud heei. less guarded, and i)ossibIy a liulc 
hot.cHf, She wrote as follows- — 


iUOVO 


^ ouc^^■}uAv hour 

vexed at 1 ' =">* 

ous. G ace has told you all .about my dear, dear father 

you t n ^f f iTing you b.aek, as soon as 

you he... of It. \\lut will bo done I do not know- but 

> t htilc. I know ho is in earnest now. I believe 

yoTvT ' 7 ' "'inkof that is, .1,0 of 

yo 1. aii.l I of luipcrt i an,I a liule tlic oll.er way, (oo — so 

coUMl, to wnto before you go to se;^ if yo„ <1„ go to eea, aa 
I ho,>i and trust you will not. Good-by. 

Ta Jlr .tbrra tVauM.-,oro.,D, 

San/.f' ‘f l'« l)oy is .,ot l.onio l.y 

Saturday n.ght, she will go after biut. L such disgrace 

not l O'- 

Rith him letters ““ 

tru!'i,7.o been 

lus care. As often happens, I regretted the QUf^ 
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take whcii it was too late ; and all that day 1 thought how 
disappointed L»icy would be, when she came to see the 
negro empty-handed. 

Rupert and I parted in the street, as he did not wish to 
walk with a sailor, while in his own long togs. He did not 
say us much, but I knew him well enough to ascertain it 
without his speaking. I was walking very fast in the direc' 
tior. of the ship, and had actually reached the wharves, when^ 
in turning a corner, I came plump upon Mr. Hardinge. 
My guardian was walking slowly, his face sorrowful and de¬ 
jected, and his eyes fastened on every ship he p.assed, as if 
coking for his boys. lie saw mo, casting a vacant glance 
*ver my person; but I was so much changed by dress, and 
particulai ly by the little tarpaulin, that lie did not know me. 
Anxiety immediately drew his look toward the vessels, and 
1 passed him unobserved. Mr. Hardinge was walking from, 
and I toward the John, and of course all my risk terminated 
as soon as out of sight. 

That evening I Inul the happiness of being under way, in 
a real full-rigged ship. It is true, it was under very short 
ruuvas, and merely to go into the stream. Taking advan¬ 
tage of a favorable wind and tide, the John left the wliarf 
uiulei her jib, muin-topmiist staysail, and spanker, and 
dropped down as low us the Battery, when she sheered into 
the other channel and anchored. Hero I was, then, fairly 
at anchor in the stream, half a mile from any land but the 
bottom, and burning to see the ocean. That afternoon the 
crew came on board, a motley collection of lately drunken 
seamen, of whom about half were Americans, and the rest 
natives of fs many different countries as there were men. 
4lr. Marble scanned them with a knowing look, and, to my 
•urprisc, he told the captain there was good stuff among 
.ticm. It serins he was a better judge than I was myself, 
v)! a more impromising set of wretches, as to looks, I never 
saw grouped together. A few, it is true, appeared well 
enough; but most of them bad the air of having been 
dragged through — a place I will not name, though it is that 
which sailors usually quote when describing themselves on 
♦ub • But Jack, af:er he bus b<dcu a week at sea* 
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•nd Jack coming on board to duty after a rooiitb of excesses 
ou shore, are very different creatures, morally and 
icjilly. 

1 now began to regret that I had not seen a little of the 
town. In 17D7, Ne\v York could not have had more thau 
lifty thousand iidiabitants, thon'ili it was just as much of a 
paragon then, in tlie eyes of all good Americans, as it ij 
to-day. It is a sound patriotic rule to maintain tliat our 
best is always the best, for it never puls us iti the wrong. 
I have seen enough of the world since to niKleisiand that 
we get a great many things wrong-end foremo't in this 
country of ours; undervaluing those advanUiges and excel¬ 
lences of wliich we have great reason to be proud, and 
boasting of others t)>af, to guy the least, arc exceedifigly 
equivocal. But it takes time to learn all this, and 1 have 
no intention of getting ahead of my story, or of my coun¬ 
try ; the last l>eing a tnost suicidal act. 

We received the crew of a Saturday afternoon, and halt 
of them turned iu immediately. I{u])ert and I liad a good 
berth, intending to turn iti and out together, during tiit 
voyage; and this made us rather indifferent to the move 
ments of the rest of our extraordinary associates. The kid 
at MipjH-r, annoyed us both a little; the notion of soring 
one’s food in a round trougli. to be tumbled <>\cr and cui 


from by .all hainls, bring particularly disagreeable to tlio?« 
who have bc'c-u accustomed to plates, knives and fol ks, and 
Bucli other snpernuities. I confess I thought of Grace’s and 
Lucy’s little while hands, and of silver sngar-tongs, and ol 
clean plates and glasses, and tablc'cloths — napkins and 
Bilver forks were then unknown in America, except on the 
very best tables, and not always on them, unless on high tl.iys 
and holidays —as we were going through the unsoph.j'ti- 
cated manipulations of this first supper. Forty-seven yea:s 
have elapsed, and tltc whole scene is as vivid to my mind 
at tins moment, as if it occurred last night. I wisheil my¬ 
self one of the long-snouted tribe, eeveral tiiDe.s, in order to 
be in what is called “ keeping.” 

T had the honor of keeping an anchor-watch In comj»any 
with a gruta old Swede, as we lay in the Hudson. Thg 
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r/ilul was light, and the .ship liacl a good berth, so my afW- 
ciate chose a soft plank, told me to give him a call shouM 
unylhiiig liappeii, and lay down to sleep away his two 
hours in comfort. Not so with me. I strutted the deck 
with as nnich importance as if the weight of the state lay 
o»i mv shoulders — paid a visit every five minutes to the 
hows, to see that tlio cable had not parted, and that the 
aindior dill not *• come home,*’—and then looked aloft, to 
accertain that evcrylhiiig was in its place. Those were h 
happy two hours ! 

About ten next morning, being Sunday, and, as JSIr. 
Ma'hle e.xju’essed it. “the better day, the better deed,” the 
pilot came off, and all hands were called to “ up anchor.” 
The cook, cabin-boy, Uiipert and I were intrusted with the 
duty oftleeling jig ” and breaking down the coils of the 
cable, the handsjiikes requiring heavier hanils than ours, 
llie anchor was got in without any difficulty, liowcver, 
when Rupert and I were sent aloft to loose the fore-topsail, 
l^njiert got into the top ri’a the lubber’s hole, I am sorry 
to say, and the loosing of the sail on both yard-arms fell to 
niy ihity. A hand was on the fore-yard, and I was next 
ordered uj> to loose the topgallant-sail. Canvas began to 
fall and open all over the ship, the topsails wore mast* 
headed, and, as 1 looked down from the fore-topmast cross- 
trees, w'herc I remained to ovcrlniul the clew-lines, I saw 
that the ship was falling ofi', an«l that her sails w'cre filling 
with a stiff northwest breeze. Just as my whole being was 
entranced with the rupture of being under way for Canton, 
which was then called the Indies, Rupert called out to mo 
fiom the top. He was pointing at some object on the 
water, au'h turning, I saw a boat within a hundred feet of 
ilie ship. In her w'as Jlr. Hardinge, who at tliat moment 
caught sight of us. But the ship’s sails were now all full, 
r.nd no one on deck saw, or st least heeded, the boat. The 
ohn glided past it, and, tlio last I saw of my venemted 
j^uardian, he was standing erect, bareheaded, holding both 
arms extended, as if entreating us not to desert him! Pres¬ 
ently the ship fell off so much, that the after-s^s hid him 
from my view’. 
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I ilescendeJ into the top, where I found Rupert luul 
elirunk down out of sight, looking friglitened and guilty. 
As for myself, I got behind the head of the mast, and fairly 
sobbed. This lasted ?i few minutes, when an order from 
the mate called us both below. When I reached the deck, 
the bout was already a long distance astern, and had evi- 
dently given up the idea of boarding us. I do not know 
whctlicr I felt the most relieved or pained by the certainly 
of fhi<3 Cvet. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Thtre U ft tide in (be afT.virs of men, 

Wliicb, tiken at tbc flo^nl, leads on lo fort::?^ 
Omitted, alt the voya:»e of their life 
la bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such ft full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take tbo current when it senei, 
Or lose our rontures. 


JuLita C.uami 


In four liours from tho time when Rupert ami 1 hwt 
®aw Mr. Hardinge, the ship was at sea. She crossed the 
bar, and started on her long journey, with a fresh r.orth- 
wester, and with everything packed on that she would 
bear. We look a diagonal course out of the bight formed 
by the coasts of Lotig Island ami New Jersey, ,nml sunk 
the land entirely hy the middle of the afternoon. I watched 
the highlands of Navesiuk, as they vanished like watery 
clouds in tho west, and then I felt I was at last fairly out 
of sight of land. But a foremast-hand has little opportu- 
nity for indulging in sentiment sis he quits his native shore; 
and few, I fancy, have the disposition. As regards the 
opportunity, anchors are to be got in off the bows, and 
stowed ; cables are to be unbent and coiled down ; studding- 
gear is to be hauled out and got ready; frequently boom- 
irons are to be placed upon the yards, and the hundred 
preparations made, tlmt render tho work of a ship as ce.'«se. 
less a round of activity as that of a house. This kept us 
all busy until night, when the watches were told off ami 
set. I was in the larboard, or chief mate’s watch, having 
actually been chosen by that hard-featured old seaman, the 
fourth man he named; an honor for which I was indebted 
to the activity I had already manifested aloft, Rupert was 
'ess distinguished, being taken by the captain for the second 
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mate’s watcli. tlie very la>t person clioseo. That 
Jlr. Alarblc <Iroi>pc<l a few hints on the stihject. wliich let 
n»<; into the secret of these two selections. “ You and 1 
«ill get along well together, I see that jduinly. Miles,” lie 
said,-for there’s fpiicksllver in your body. As for your 
friend in totlier w.itch, it’s all as it should be ; ilie captain 
has got one hand the most, and such as lie i>. ho is welcome 
to him. lie’ll blacken more uriting paper this v’y’ge, I 
reckon, tliuu he'll tar down riggin’.” I thought it odd, 
however, that Kujiert, who h.ad been so forward in ill tho 
preliminaries of our adventure, should fall so far astern in 
its first practical results. 

It is not my intention to dwell on all the minute inci¬ 
dents of this, my first voyage to sea, else wouhl it spin 
out the narrative unnecessarily, and rtmder my task as 
fatiguing to the reader as it might prove to mvsell. One 
occurrciice, however, svhich took place (liree days out, must 
be mentioned, as it will prove to be conne’cled with im¬ 
portant circumstance* in the end. Tho ship was now in 
order, and was at least two hundred leagues from the 
hand, having bad a famous run off the coast, when tho 
voi(*c of the cook, who had gone below for water, wa* 
lu-.ard down among tho casks, in such a clamor as none 
but .a Idack can raise, with all bis lo(ju:icity awakened. 

“ I'herc’s two niggers at that work ! ” exclaime<l Mr. 
Marl)le, after listening an instant, glancing his eye round 
to make certain tlie mulatto steward was not in the dis¬ 


cussion. No one darkey ever could make all that out¬ 
cry. Bear a hand below, Miles, and see if Africa ha* 
come aboard us in the night.” 

I was in the act of obeying, when Cato, the cook, wa* 
seen rising through the steerage-hatch, dragging after b m 
the dark poll of another black, whom he had gripped by 
the Wool. In an instant both were on deck, when, to my 
usionishment, 1 discovered the agitated countci.anc^ of 
Nebuchadnezzar Clawbouny. Of course the secret waa 
out, tho inslaut the lad’s glistening features were recog¬ 
nized. 

Neb, in a word, had managed to get on board the ship 
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holore she hauled out into the stream, and lay coiicoa od 
aiuoii" the water-casks, his pockets ci-aniined witli gingcr- 
hread and apples, until <nscovcred by tlio cook, in one of his 
journeys in quest of water. The fool of the lad had been 
gone twenty-four hours, and it is not probable the fellow 
could have rcjnained concealed much longer, had not this 
<liscovcry taken place. The instant he was on deck. Neb 
looked eagerly aroxind to ascertain how far the ship had 
got from the land, and, seeing nothing but w’ater on every 
side of him, he fairly grinned with delight. This exas* 
perated IVIr. Marble, who thought it was adding insult to 
injury, and he gave the lad a cuff on the ear that w'ould 
have set a white reeling. On Neb, however, this sh.irp 
blow’ produced no effect, falling as it did on the impreg¬ 
nable part of his system. 

“ Oh! you’re a nigger, be you ? ” exclaimed the mate, 
waxing w’armer and warmer, as he fancied himself haflled 
by the other’s powers of endurance. “Take that, and let 
us see if you’re full-blooded ! ” 

A smart rap on the shin accompanying these w'orils, 
Neb gave in on the instant. lie begged for mercy, and 
professed a readiness to tell all, protesting ho was not “ a 
runaway nigger”—a term the mate used while applying 
the kicks. 

I now interfered, by telling Mr. Marble, with all the 
respect due from a green hand to a chief mate, who Neb 
really was, and what I supposed to be his motives for fol¬ 
lowing me to the ship. This revelation cost me a good 
deal in the end, the idea of Jack’s having a “ waiting- 
man ” on board giving rise to a great many jokes at uiy 
expense during the rest of the voyage. Had I not been 
30 active, and so willing, a great soui'co of favor on board 
a ship, it is probable these jokes would have been mucli 
broader and more frequent. As it was, they annoyed me 
a good deal; and it required a strong exercise of all the 
boyisli regard I really entertained for Neb, to refrain 
from turning to and giving him a sound thrashing for his 
exploit, at the first good occasion. And yet, what was his 
delinquency compared to my own ? He had followed his 
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10 ' ’.‘-I' out ui ikc|j iiffcction, blcudctl soiiiowli.-ii. it ; • 
with a love of ativemuro ; while, in one sense. I had vio¬ 


lated all the tie.s of the lieaii, merely lo imliilge the latter 
passion. 

The captain coming on ileck. Neh'.- sloiy w:i' told, an!, 
fnnlinc that tio wtiges would he tt^k'-d in iM liall of lliia 


athletic, heallliv young negro, he had iio «lilh<ailty in r<> 
ceiving him into favor. To Neh's great didiglit. lie w.is 


eciit forward to take his ^hare on ihi- v.uaU and in I’le rig¬ 


ging. there being no vactinev lor him to (ill al)out tin .»• 
hoo^o. or ill llio cabin* In an li*nu* the nejfro was 
he was ri**'^iilarlV' piac'cil in the .'^larboanl walcli. I Was 
rejoiced at this last arrangement, as it [mt tlie fellow in a 
watch «lilfereiit from iny own. ami prevented his ofli< iou3 
efforts to do my work. l{u[)erl. I ili>covere<l, however, 
jirofiii-d often by liis /cal, employing tlie wlllitig Mark on 
every possible occasion- On (jiie-iioning Xeb. 1 ascer¬ 
tained that he had taken the boat round to the W .ailing- 
ford, and had made U'C of a dollar or two. I li.td given 
him at parting, to hoard in a house suitable lo bis color, 
until the ship was ready for sea, wheti he got on bo.ird, 
mid stowed himself ainutig the waUn-casks, as menlione<l. 

Neb's .i[>p:iriti(m soon ceased lo be a subject of <li-s- 
course, ami Ins zeal «jnickly made him a general favorite. 
Ilanly, .strong, resolute, and accustomed lo labor, he was 
early of great use in all the liea\y di'ag' ; and alott, even, 
though less quick than a white would have hoen, he got 
to be serviceable and n'asonably ex[*ei t. My ou’n i»rog- 
roiis — and I say it without vanity, but simply because it 
was true — was the subject of geMieraJ remark. One 
week made me familiar with the running-gear; and. by 
that time, I could tell a rope by its size, the manner in 
which it led, ami the place where it was belayed, in tho 
darkest night, as well as the oldest seaman on board. It 
« true, luy model-ship had prepared the way for much of 
•liib expertiiess ; but, free from all sea-sickness, of whicli 
I never had a moment in my life, I set about learning 
these things in good earnest, and was fully rewarded for 
toy pains. I passed the wcather-eariug of the mizzeii-top* 
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r:i:i ulicii wc had been out a fortnight, and went to those 
of ilie fore and main before wc crossed the lint. The 
mate put me for\var<l on all occasions, civin" me much in 
^tniction 111 private : and the captain neglected no oppor* 
ninity of giving me useful bints, or practical ideas. I 
asked, and was allowed, to take iny regular trick at the 
wheel before we got into the latitude of St. Helena; and 
t-'om that time did niy full share of .seaman's duty on 
board, the nicer work of knotting, splicing, etc., excepted. 
'I'iiose last rcrpilred a little more time; but I am salislied 
that, in all things but judgment, a clever lad. who bar a 
taste for the business, can make himself a very useful and 
ri'spottablc mariner in six months of active service. 

China voyages seldom produce much incident. If the 
moment of sailing has been judiciously timed, the ship lias 
fair winds mucli of the way, nml generally moderate 
weather. To bo sure, ibcre are points on the long road 
that usually give one a taste of what the seas sometimes 
are ; hut, on the whole, a Canton voyage, though a long 
one. cannot be called a rough one. As a matter of course, 
we had gales, and squ.alls, and the usual vicissitudes of the 
ocean, to contend witli, though our voyage to Cantou 
might have been called quiet, rather than the reverse. 
>\'e were four months under our canvas, and, when we 
anchored in the river, the dewing up of our sails, and 
getting from beneath their shadows, resembled the rising 
ol a curtain on some novel scenic representation. John 
Chinaman, liowcvcr, has been so often described, particu. 
hilly of late, that I sliall not dwell on his peculiarities. 
Sailors, as a class, arc very philosophical, so fur as the pe¬ 
culiarities and habits of strangers are concerned, appear¬ 
ing to think it beneath tlic dignity of those who visit ail 
lands, to betray wonder at the novelties of any. It so 
happened that no man on board the John, tlic ofiicers, 
steward, and cook excepted, had ever doubled the Capo of 
Good Hope before this voyage; and yet our crew re¬ 
garded the shorn polls, slanting eyes, long queues, durosy 
dresses, high cheek-bones, and lumbering shoes of the 
people they now saw for the first Ume, with just as muck 
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indjiTciencc as ihey wouM linvc encountered a new fasii- 
ion at home. Most of them, indoed. h.i<} seen, or fancied 
they had seen, much straiiijer sights in the different roun- 
tries they hruJ visited : it being a standing rule with Jack 
to compress everything that is wonderful into the - last 
to\age —tliat in which he is engaged for the present 
linic being usually sot down as commonj)l:u‘e, and un- 
wurthy of particular comment. On this ininciplo, mv 
Canton excursion ought to he full of marvels, as it was 
the piogenitor of all that I subseipiently saw and expen- 
cticc'l as a sailor. Irulh compels me to confess, nolwith- 
Bfatiding, that it w.as one of the least wonderful of all tlie 
voyages I ever made, until near its close. 

\Vc Jay some months in the river, getting c.argo. re. 
eeiving teas, nankins, silks, and other articles, as our^'super- 
cargo coiihl lay Jiands on them. In all this time, we saw 
just as much of the Chinese as it is usual for strangers to 
pee, and not .a jot more. I was much up at the factories 
with the captain, liaving charge of his boat; and. as for 
Ifupert, he passed most of his working hours cither l)U.«y 
with the supercargo asliore, or writing in the cabin. I 
got a good insight, however, inU) the use.s of the serving- 
mallet, the lid. marliiispikc, and winch, and did something 
with the needle and palm. M.arblc was very good to me, 
in spite of his iior’west face, and never let slip an occr.siou 
to give a useful hint. I believe my exertions on the out¬ 
ward-bound passage fully equaled exjiectations, anj the 
oflicers had a species of priclu in lielping to make G^ptain 
^Vallingford’s sou worthy of liis honorable descent. I had 
taken occasion to let it be known that Hupert's great¬ 
grandfather had been a mau-of-war c,aptaiti; hut »ae sug¬ 
gestion was met by a flat refusal to believe it f»um Mr. 
Kile, the second iiiale, (hough Mr. Marble remarked it 
rnight be so, as I admitted that botli liis futlier and grand¬ 
father liad been, or were, in the church. My friend 
pcemed fated to acitievc notJiing but the glory of a “bar¬ 
ber’s clerk.” 

Our batclies were got on and battened down, nnd we 
tailed for home early in the spring of 1798. 'J'ho shiy 
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h;nl !i good lull across the China Sea. and ruiched f'19 
Indies in ratlicr a short passage. AVu had cleared all li\o 
islands, an<l were fairly in the Indian Ocean, when at\ ud- 
vcnhire occurrc<l, which was the first really worthy of 
being related that we met in tlie whole voyage. 1 shall 
give it, iti as lew words as possible. 

■\Vc had cleared the Straits of Snnda early in the 
inoniiiig, and had made a pretty fair rnu in the course of 
the dav, ihou-di most of the time in thick weather, dust 
aa tlic Min set, however, the horizon became clear, and we 
got a sight of two small .sail, seemingly heading in toward 
the coast of Sumatra, proas by their rig and dimensions. 
They wore so ilistant, and were so evidently steering for 
tlie land, that no one gave them much thought, or be¬ 
stowed Oh them any particular attention. Proas in tliat 
quarter were usually distrusted by ships, it is true; but 
the sea is full of them, and far more arc innocent than 
are guilty of any acts of violence. Then it became dark 
soon after tnese cruft were seen, and night sliut them in. 
An hour after the sun had set, the wind fell to a light 
air, that just kept steerage-way on the ship. Fortunately, 
the John was not only fast, hut she minded her helm, 
as a light-footed girl turns in a lively dance. I never 
was in a bettcr-slecriug siiip, most especially in moderate 
weather. 

Mr. IMarhle had the middle watch that night, and, ol 
course, I was on deck from midnight until four in the 
morning. It proved misty most of tlie watch, and for 
quite an hour wo had a light drizzling rain. The ship 
tlie whole time was close-hauled, carrying royals. As 
everybody seemed to have made up his mind to a quiet 
night, one without any reefing or furling, most of the 
watch were sleeping about the decks, or wherever they 
could get good quarters, and bo least in the w’ay. I do 
not know what kept me awake, for lads of my age are apt 
to get all the sleep they can ; but I believe I was think¬ 
ing of Claw'bonny, and Grace, and Lucy; for the latter, 
•excellent ghl as she was, often crossed my mii.d in those 
da)s oi youth and comparative iauoccuco. Awake I \vaS| 
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and walking in ti»e Wfuthcr*”aii^\vuv, iu a sailor's tjou 
Mr. llarMo. lie I do bedievc was fairly snoozin^j on ilio 
lien-coops, bciii", like the sails, as one might say. baulv 
‘•asleep.” At that moment I heard a noise, one familiar 
to seamen ; that of an oar falling in a boat. So coin- 
jiletcly was iny roiml bent on other and distant scenes, 
tliat at tirst I felt no surprise, as if we were in a hail»»r 
surrounded by craft of various sizes, coining ami going 
at all hours, liut a secoml thought de.stroyed this illu'ion, 
and I lookefl eagerly about me. Directly on our weaibcr- 
bow, distant, perhaps, a cable's length. I saw a .small ,'ail, 
and I could <iist^llglli^h it suilleieiilly well to perceiNe it 
w.as a proa. I sang out, ‘‘ Sail ho ! .ami close aboard ! ” 

Ml'. iSlarhlo was on his feet in an instant, lie afterward 
told me that when he opened his eves, for he ailiiiitt(-(l 
thi.s much to me in confidence, they fell directly on ilio 
Btraiiger. He was too much of .a seaman to UMpiire a 
second look in onler to ascertain what was to be (hme. 
“ Keep the ship away — keep her broad off!” ho called 
out to the man at the wheel. “ Lay the yards sipiaro — 
cull all bands, one of you. Cui>tnin Robbins, Mr. Kite, 
bear a hand up; the bloorly proas are aboard us!*’ The 
last jiart of this call was uttered in a loud voice, with the 
speaker’s head <lown the companion-way. It was heanl 
plainly enough below, but scarcely at all on deck. 

In the mean time everybody was iu motion. It is 
amazing how soon sailors are wide awake when there is 
really anything to do I It appeared to me that all oui 
people mustered on deck iu less than a minute, most of 
them with nothing on but their shirts and trousers. Tlio 
ship was nearly before the wind by the lime I heard 
the capuaiu’s voice; and then dli'. Kite came buatliiig in • 
among us forward, ordering most of the men to lay uft to 
the braces, remaining himself on the forecastle, and keep* 
ing me with him to let go the sliects. On the furcca.stle, 
the strange sail was no longer visible, being now abaft tlio 
beam ; but I could hear Mr. JIarble swearing there were 
two of them, and that they must be the very chaps we h.td 
seen to leeward, and standing in for the land at stinseL 1 
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olsn licavd t)io captain <'alUn<r nut to the steward to brtr.j? 
him a powdtT-honi. Itiimcdialely .after, orders were given 
t') let fly .all our sheets forward, and then I perceived tliut 
iliey wore wearing ship. Nothing saved ns but the prompt 
order of Mr. Marble to keep the ship away, by which 
means, instead of moving toward tlie proas, we instantly 
began to move from them. Although they went three 
feet to our two, this gave us a moment of breathing time. 

As our sheets were all tl3*ing forward, and remained .so 
for a few minutes, it gave urn leisure to look about. 1 
soon saw both proas, and glad enough was I to perceive 
that tlioy ha<l not approached materially nearer. Mr. 
Kite observed this also, and remarked that our raovemcjita 
Inul been so prompt as to “ take the rascals aback.” He 
meant thej’ did not exactly know wlmt we were at, atul 
had not kept away with us. 

At this instant, the captain and five or six of the oldest 
seamen began to cast loose all our starboard, or weatlier 
guns, four in all, and sixes. We had loaded these guns 
in (he Straits of llanca, with grape and canister, in readi¬ 
ness for just such pirates as were now coming down upon 
us ; ami nothing was wanting but the priming and a hot 
loggerhead. It seems two of tlie last had been ordered 
in the tire, when we saw the proas at sunset*, and they 
were now in excellent condition for service, live coals 
being kept around them all night by command. I saw a 
cluster of men busy w’ith the second gun from forward^ 
and could distinguish tlie captain pointing it. 

“ There cannot well be any mistake, Mr. Marble ? ” the 
cajitain observed, hesiuuing whether to fire or not. 

“Mistake, sir? Lord, Captain Robbins, you might 
• cannonade afty of ^lie islands astern for a week, and never 
hurt an Ijonest man. Let ’em have it, sir ; I’ll answer for 
it, 3*00 do good.” 

Ihis settled the matter. The loggerliead was applied, 
and one of our sixes spoke out in a smart report. A 
breathless stillness succeeded. The proas did not alter 
their course, but neared us fast. The captain leveled hii 
night-glass, and I heard him tell Kite, in a low voice, that 
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they were full of meu. The wor>l was tiow passed to 
clear away all the ^ns, and to open tlie arra-cliest, to 
come at the muskets and pistols. I heard the rat''iu<' of 
the hoarding-pikes, too, as they were cut adrift t jm*the 
spaukor-booin, and fell upon the deck. All this -scund. d 
very ominous, and I began to think we should have a 
desperate engagement first, and then have all our throats 
cut afterward. 

I expected now to Itear the guns discljarged iu tjuick 
euccfssion, but they ucre got ready only, not fired. Ivlto 
went aft, and returnetl with three or four tnu'Ucl-^, and as 
many pikes. Ho gave the latter to tho^e of the people 
who had nothing to do with the guns. Ry this time llie 
sbij) was on a wind, steering a good full, while the two 
proas were just abeam, an*l closing fast. Tlie stillness 
that reigned on both sides was like that of death. Tlie 
proas, however, fell a little more astern; the result of 
their own manoiuvering, out of all doubt, as they moved 
througli the water much faster than the ship, seeming 
desirous of dropping into our wake, with a de>ign of 
closing under our stern, and avoiding our hroadsi<ie. As 
this W(juld never do, and the wind frer.henerl so as to give 
U.S four or five knot way. a most fortunate cirouiustaneo 
for U.S, the captaii» determined to tack wlule he liad room. 
Ihe John behaved beautifully, and came round like a top. 
The proas saw there was no time to lose, and altcunpt.-d 
to close before we could fill again ; and this they would 
have done with ninety-nine ships in a hundred. The ca|K 
tain knew his vessel, however, and did not let her lose her 
vray, making everything draw again as it might he by in¬ 
stinct. The proas tacked, too, and, laying up much nearer 
to the wind than wo did, appeared as if about to close ou 
our Icc-bow. The question was, now, whether we could 
pass them or not before they got near enough to grapple. 
If the pirates got on board us, we were hopelessly gone ; 
and everything depended on coolness and judgment. TJjo 
captain behaved perfectly well in this cj’iticnl instant, coin- 
tnauding a dead silence, and the closest attention to lua 
orders 
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1 was too nuich interested .at this raoiuont te» feci th3 
concern that I might otherwise have experienced. Oa 
the forecastle, it appeared to us all that we should le 
hoarded in a minute, for one of the pro.as was actually 
within a hundrctl feet, though losing her advantage ,a little 
hy getting tinder the lee of our sails. Kite had ordeicd 
us to muster hirwanl of the rigging, to meet the expected 
leap with a discharge of muskets, and then to present our 
pDces. when I fidt an arm thrown around my body, and 
w.is turned in-board, while another person assumed my 
place. This was Neb, who had thus coolly thrust himself 
beffire me, in order to meet the ilanger first. I felt 
vexed, even while touched with the fellow’s attachment 
and self-devotion, but had no time to betray either feeling 
before the crews of the proas g.ave a yelh, and discharged 
some fifty or sixty matchlocks at us. The air was full of 
bullets, but they all went over our lieads. Not a soul on 
board the John was hurt. On our side, wo gave the gentle¬ 
men the four sixes, two at the nearest and ttvo at the stern- 
most proa, which was still near a cable’s length distant. 
As often happens, the one seemingly farthest from danger, 
fareil the worst. Our grape and canister had room to 
scatter, and 1 can at this distant day still hear the shrieks 
that arose from that craft! They were like the yells of 
fiends in anguish. The effect on tliat proa was instanta¬ 
neous ; instead of keeping on after her consort, she wore 
sliort round on her heel, and stood away in our wake, on 
the other tack, apparently to get out of the range of our 
Cre. 

I doubt if wo touched a man in the nearest proa. At 
any rate, no noise proceeded from her, and she came up 
under our bows fast. As every gun xvas discharged, and 
there was not time to load them, all now depended on 
lejielling the hoarders. Part of our people mustered in 
the w’aist, where it was expected the proa would fall 
alongside, and part on the forecastle. Just as this dis- 
tributiou was made, tlie pirates cast their grapnel. It was 
admirably thrown, but caught only by a ratlin. I saw 
this, and was about to jump into the rigging to try whal 
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T '“•uiJ <lo to ckar it, wljeii Neh again went :ihca<l oi : 
an«i cut the ratlin with his hnile. Thi.-, \\a< iho 

pirates had abandoned sails and oars, and had risen to 
hanl up alongside. So sudden was the release, that 
twenty of them fell over by their own efforts. In thii 
statu the ship passed ahead, all her canvas being full, 
leaving the proa motionless in her wake. In p.as>ing,' 
however, the two \r.ssels were so ncaj-, that those aft in 
the John dintiiieily >aw the swarthy faee.s of their enemies. 

We were no sooner ch ar of the proas than the order 
was given. “ K. ady about! ” The helm was put down, 
iiid the ship eaine into the wind in a minute. As we 
^ame .sciuare with the two pioas, all our larhoanl guns 
were given to them, and this en.h-d the affair. I think 
tlie nearest of tlic rascals got it this time, lor away she 
went, after her consojt. both lunning olf i.»\\:iid the 
i.slunds. c made a little show of ch.ising. Imt it was 
only a feint; for we were too glad to get away from them, 
to be in earnest. In ten mimiies after we taeked tlic last 
lime, we ceased firing, having thrown some (dght or ten 
lound'shot after the proas, and were close-hauled a''!iiii, 
l»eading to the southwest. 

It is not to he supposed wo went to sleep again iimre* 
diately. A'eh was the only man on hoard who «li.|. but 
he never mis.sed an occasion to cat or shi p. 'J he captain 
praised us, and, as a matter of course in that <lay. ho 
called all hands to “splice the main-l.racc.” After this, 
the watcli was told to go below, .ns regularly as if uotJi- 
ing had happened. As for the captain himself, he and 
Mr. Marble and Mv. Kile went prying about the ship to 
ascertain if anything material had been cut by what iho 
chief rnaUi called “ iho bloody Indian matchlocks.” A 
little running-rigging had .sulfered, and we had to reeve a 
few new ropes in the morning; but this terminated the 
affair. 

I need hardly say, all hands of us were exceedingly 
proud of our exploit. Kverybody wa.s praised but Kcb, 
who, being a “nigger,” was in some way or other over- 
.looked. I mentioned his courage and rctadmcss to Mr. 
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Marble, but I could excite in no one else the «imo ro- 
Bpect for the poor fellow s conduct that I certauily fel. 
myself. I have since lived long enough to know that as 
the "Old of the rich attracts to itself the gold of the poor, 
so do the deeds of the unknown go to swell the fame o 
the known. This is as true of nations, and races, and 
families, as it is of individuals ; poor Neb belonging to a 
proscribed color, it was not in reason to suppose be could 
ever acquire exactly the same credit as a white mar. 

“ Them darkeys do sometimes blunder on a lucky idee, 
answered iSIr. ilurblo to one of my earnest reiiresen- 
tations, “and I’ve known chaps among ’em that were 
almost as knowing as dullish whites; but everything out 
of the common way with *em is pretty much chance. As 
for Neb, however, I will say this for him: that, for a 
nigger, he takes things quicker than any of his color I 
ever sailed witli. Then he has no sa’co, and that is a 
good deal with a black. White sa’ce is bad enough ; but 

that of a nigger is unbearable.'’ 

Alas ! Neb. Horn in slavery, accustomed to consider 

it arrogance to think of receiving even his food until the 
meaneJt while had satisfieil his appetite, submissive, uii- 
repining, laborious, and obedient —the highest culogiura 
that alUliesc patient and unobtrusive qualities could ob^mj 
was a reluctant acknowledgment that be had “no sacc. 
His quickness and courage saved the John, nevertheless; 
and I have always said it, and ever shall. 

A day after the affair of the proas, all hands of us 
began to brag. Even the captain was a little seized with 
this mania; and, as for Marble, he was taken so badly, 
that, had I not known he behaved well in the emergensy, 
I certainly should have set him down as a Bobadil. 
Rupert manifested this feeling, too, though I heard he did 
his duty that night. The result of all the talk tyas to 
convert Uio affair into a very heroic exploit; and it sub- 
seqiiently figured in the journals as one of the deeds that 

illustrate the American name. . 

From the time we were rid of the proas, the ship got 

along famously until we were as far west as about 52 
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when the wind came light from the southward and ‘.vi-it* 
ward, with thick weather. The captain had been t'.vo or 
three times caught in here, and he took it into liis hcaii 
that the currents would prove more favorable, rould he 
stand in closer to the coast of Madagascar than coniinon. 
Accorditjgly, we brought the sliip on a bowline, and 
headed tip well to the nortbwai«l and westward. 
were a week on this lack, making from fifty to a hniidr(d 
milts a <lay, expecting hourly to see the laud. \t length 
uc matle it, ctionnously high mountains, appuiently a long 
distaiie/? from u«, though, as we afterward ascertained, a 
long distance inland ; and wc continued to near it. The 
captain had a theory of his own about the currents of this 
[)art of the ocean, and, having set one of the peaks by 
I'onipass, at the lime the land was seen, he soon convinced 
liim.-.clf, and evorvbo<ly else whom he tried to per>uad(. 
Marble e.xcepted, that wo were setting to windward with 
visible speed. Captain Kobbiiis was a well-meaning, but 
somewhat dull man ; and, when dull men hecome theorials, 
they usually make sad work with the practice. 

All that night we stood on to the northward aiitl west- 
waiil. though Mr. Marble had ventured a rcnionstranco 
concerning a cerlaiu hoa<lland that was just visible, a little 
oil our weallier-bow. The cajilaiti snapped his lingers at 
this, however; laying doun .a course of reasoning, which, 
if it were worth anything, ouglit to h.ivo convincc<l the 
mate that the weatherly set of the current would carry us 
ten leagues to the southward and westward of that aif>o 
before morning. On this assurance we prepared to pas? » 
quiet and comforUiblc night. 

1 had the morning watch, and when I came on dc‘ck. at 
four, there was no change in the weather. Afr. Marble 
soon appeared, and he walked into the wai>t, where I was 
leaning on the weather-rail, and fell into discourse. This 
he often did, sometimes so far forgetting the diflerenco in 
our stations afloat — not ashore ; there I had considerably 
the advantage of him — as occasionally to call me ‘‘ sir. 

I always paid for this inadvertency, however, it usually 
putting u stop to the communications for the lime !>eing. 

& 
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In one instance he took such prompt revenge for thi* 
implied admission of equality, as literally to break off short 
in the discourse, and to order me, in his sharpest key, to 
go aloft and send sonic studding-sails on deck, though they 
all had to be sent aloft again and set, in the course of the 
same watch. But ofTended dignity is seldom considerate, 
and not always consistent. 

“ A quiet night. Master Miles ” — this the mate could 
eall me, as it implied superiority on his part—“a quiet 
night. Master IMiles,’’ commenced Mr. Marble, “ and a 
strong westerly current, accordin’ to Captain Robbins. 
Well, to iny taste, gooseberries arc better than currents, 
and I’d go about. That’s my manner of generalizing.” 

“ llie captain, I siqipose, sir, from that, is of a different 
opinion ?” 

“Why, yes, soinewhatish—though I don’t think ho 
knows himself exactly what his own opinion is. This is, 
the tliird v’y’ge I’ve sailed with the old gentleman, and lie 
is half his time in a fog or a current. Now, it’s his idee 
the ocean is full of Mississippi Rivers, and if one could only 
find the liead of a stream, lie might go round the world in 
it. IMorc particularly does he hold that there is no fear of 
the land when in a current, as a stream never sets on shore. 
For my part, I never want any better hand-lead than my 
nose.” 

“ Nose, Mr. Marble ? " 

“Yes, nose, Master Miles. Haven’t you remarked how 
far we smelt the Injees, as we went through the islands ?” 

“It is true, sir, the Spice Islands, and nil land, they 
Bay ” — 

“Wliat the devil’s that!” asked the male, evidently 
ttartled at something he heard, though lie appeared to 
Kuell nothing unless, indeed, it might be a rat. 

“ It sounds like water washing on rocks, sir, as much as 
anything I ever heard in my life ! ” 

“ Ready about! ” shouted the mate. “ Run down and 
call the captain, Miles hard a-lee ■— start everybody up, 
forward.” 

A scene of confusion followed, in the midst of u hich the 
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captain. <:ccoinl luute, and tlie liolotv, aj'jKarr'i i 

d- I k. C.iptain Robbins took ronitnainl. of coiir-i-. ainl v, ;s 
in tiuifi to iiaiil the after-yai«L, tlit* i«liip corniii" louinl'lowly 
in so light a wind. Coins round .‘•be did. 1 io\\cvl'i\ and, 
when her liead was fairly to tlie .'souiliwaitl an<l e.i'(u:u\i, 
the captain dcmaiidod an explanation. Air. Marble did i ui 
feel dispo.scfl to Irn.^t his iio^c any l<>ng.T. but lie iii\ii<.d tlio 
captain to use his oar'. This ;iH hajuls «lii]. .and. if 'ounds 
could Ikj tiu^ted, we had a pietty lot of breakers seciuingly 
all around us. 

“He surcdy can go out the w.ay we came in, Mr. 
Marble ? ” said the captain, an.xiously. 

“ e.s, .sir, if tliere were no cnri’ent ; but one never 
knows wliere a bloody current will carry him in tlie dark.” 

“Stand by to let go tlie anchor!” fried the capt.ain. 
“ Let run and clew up, forwarrl .atnl aft. Let go as soon a' 
you’re reaily. .Mr Kile.” 

Luckily, we li.a.d kept a cable bent a' \vc came llironiih 
the Straits, atid, not knowing but we luiglil toucli at llic 
Isle of I'ratice, it w.is still bent, with the anchor rnlicil. 

Wc had talked of stowing the latter in-boanl, but. Iiavini: 
laud in sight, it was not done. In two minutes it was 
a-coekl)iIl, and, in two more, let yo. None knew whether 
wo hliouid find a bottom ; hut Kite soon sang out to “snub,'' 
the anchor heiii" down, with only si.y fathoms out. 'i'lie 
le.ad corrohorateil this, and wo had the comfortable a-ijurance 
of being not only among breakers, but just near the coa.'f. 
The h<»l«ling-grouiid, however, was reported good, and wc 
wetit to work ainl rolled up all our racs. In half an honi 
the ship was snug, riding by the stream, with a .strong cui- 
rent, or tide, setting e.\actly northeast, or directly opposite 
to the captain’s tlieory. As soon as Mr. Marble had ascer¬ 
tained this fact, I ovcrhc.tid him grumbling about some¬ 
thing, of whicli I could distinctly understand notbiog bill 
tbo words “ bloody cape — bloody current.'* 
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CHAPTER V. 

'Hey hurried us aboartl a hark: 

Bore us some leagues to sea; where (Iicy jueparsd 
A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigged. 

N’or tackle, sail, nor mast: the very rats 
Instinctively had girt us. 

■JI vriiar. 

Ihl liotir tliat sticccedcd id the calm of cxpcctailon, vraT 
otm of (he most disquieting of my life. As soon as thy 
ship was secured, and there no longer remained anything 
to do, tlic stillness of death reigned among us ; the faculties 
of every lu.an and boy appearing to be absotbed in the 
single sense of hearing—the best, and indeed the only, 
tneaus we then possessed of judging of our situation. It 
uas now apparent that we were near some place or places 
where the surf was brcakit.g on laml ; and the hollow, not- 
lo-be-inistaken bcllowings of the element, loo plainly indi- 
cated that cavities in rocks frequently received, and us often 
rejected, the washing waters. Nor did these portentous 
sounds come from or.o quarter only, but they seemed to 
surround us; now reaching our ears from the known dircc- 
tJon of the land, now from the south, the northeast, and, in 
hict, from every direction. Tlierc were instances when 
these moamngs of tlm ocean sounded as if close under our 
stern, and then again they came from some point within a 

tearful proxinnty to the bows. 

Happily the wind was light, and the ship rode with a 
moderate strain on the ctble, so as to relieve us from the 
uppreliension of immediate destruction. There was a long, 
heavy ground-swell rolling in from the southwest, but, life 
lead givmg us eight fathoms, the sea did not break exactly 
where wo lay; though the sullen washing that came to our 
Mrs, from Ume to time, gave unerring uoUcc that it wna 
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^ so quite near ns, iiulepeiKleiiily of tlie places wlnic ; . 
broke upon rocks. At one time tlie captain’s impatieiico 
was so goading, that he had fletcrmincd to pull round tlio 
niichorage in a boat, in order to anticipate the approacli of 
light; hut a suggestion fi om Mr. Marble that he might 
unconsciously j)ull into a roller, and capsize, induced him to 
wait for day. 

'I he <lauu ajipearcd at lust, after two or three of the 
longest liour-s I remember ever to have passed. Never 
fcliall I forget tlie sjjccies of furious eagerness with whieb 
we g.azed about us. In the first place, wc got an outline of 
the adjacent land; then, as liglit ditlii'icil itself more ami 
more into the atmosphere, wc caught glimpses of its detaila 
It wa.s soon certain we were within u cable’s length of per- 
pemlicular clifls of .several liundred feet in lielglit, into 
whose caverns the sea poured at times, producing those 
frightful, hollow moanings, that an cx{)erience<l ear can 
never mistake. This cliff extended for leagues in both 
tiin'clions, rendering drowning nearly inevitable to the ship* 
wrecked mariner on that inlios.[)itable coast. Ahead, astern, 
outside of us, and I might .almost s.ay all around us, hccamo 
si'il)le, one after another, detached ledges, breakers, and 
lipples; so many I'loofs of tin: inatmerin which Provitletice 
b.i'l guided us through the hours of 4)arkness. 

l>y the tiftie the suti appeared, for, hajipil}'. the day 
[jraved bright and clear, we had oiitained pretty toh rahle 
notion.s of the critical situation in which we were placed by 
mentis of the captaia’s llicory of currci.is. The veiy capo 
that we were to drift past, lay some ten leagues nearly dead 
to windward, as the breeze then was ; while to loewaid, fat 
as the eye could reach, stretched the same inho.spitahlo har¬ 
rier of rock as that which lay on our starboard quarter atid 
beam. Such was my first introduction to iho Island of 
Madagascar; a portion of tlio world, of which, considering 
its position, magnitude, and productions, the mariiiere of 
Christendom prohahly know less than of any other. At 
the time of whicli 1 am writing, far less had been Jearneft 
of this vast country than is known to-day, though the kiiowl^ 
edge of even our own immediate contemporaries is of 
ejoeedingly limited charaotcr, 
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Non- ihat the day had returned, the sun was shiiiinj* on 
os cheerfully, and the sea looked (ranqtul and assuring, the 
captain became more j>aciricd. He had discretion enough 
to understand that time and examination were indispensable 
to moving the ship with safely ; and he took the wise course 
of oialcring the people to get their breakfasts, before ho set 
us at work. The hour that was thus employed forward, 
was passetl aft in c.xainining the appearance of the water, 
and the positions of the reefs around the ship. By the 
time we were through, the captain had swallowed his cup 
of coHee and eaten his biscuit; and, calling away four of 
tlie most atlilotic oarsmen, he got into the jolly-boat, and 
BOt out on the all-iini>ortant duty of discovering a channel 
seaward. Tlic lead was kept moving, and I shall leave the 
party llins emjdoyed for an hour or more, while we turn 
our attention in-board. 

]\Iarble beckoned me aft. as soon as Captain Robbins was 
in the boat, apparenily with a desire to say something in 
private. I understood tlie moaning of his eye, and followed 
him down into the steerage, where all iliatVas left of the 
sliiji’s wjiter was now stowed, that on deck having been 
already used. I lie mate had a certain conseiou.sness jibout 
him that induced great caution, and he would not open his 
lijis until lie had rummaged tibout below some time, alVect- 
ing to look for a set of blocks that might be wanted for 
Bome purpose or other, on deck. 'When this had lasted a 
little time, he turned short round to me, and let out tite 
secret of tlio whole loanocuvre* 

» I'll tell you what, Master Miles," he said, making a 
eign with a finger to be cautious, “ I look upon this ship'o 
berth as worse thuu that of a city scavenger. We’ve plenty 
of water all round us, and plenty of rocks, too. If we 
knew the way back, there is no wind to carry us through it, 
among these bloody currents, and there’s no harm in getting 
ready for the worst. So do you get Neb and the gentle¬ 
man ” — Ru|)ert was generally thus styled iu the ship — 
‘‘and clear away the launch first. Get everything out of 
it that don’t belong there; after which, do you put those 
breakers iu, and wait for further orders. Make no fuss, 
putting all uppn orders, and leave the rest to me.” 
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I o^inj)liu(l, of course, and in a few minutes t!ie launch 
was clear. While bu^y, however, Mr. Kite came {)ast, and 
desired to knowwhat are you at there?” I told him 
'luas 3Ir. ^farbles orders, and the latter gave his own ex- 
{•laiiation of tlie matter. 

“The luurjch may be wanted,” he said, “for I’ve no 
notion that jolly-boat will do to go out jr> far as we ^hall liiul 
it necessary to sound. So I am about to ballast the launch, 
an<l get her sails r*-:idy ; there'.s no use in mincing matters 
in such a lw.-rlh as this.” 

Kite afpproved (»f the idea, and even went so far as to 
simtiest that it tni'dit be well enou”li to jicrt (he launch into 
ilie water at once, by way of .saving time. The proposition 
Wiws too agreeable to be rejected, ami, to own llic trutli, all 
hands went to woik to get up the tackles with a will, as it 
is called. In half an hour the boat was rioating alongside 
the shi[). Sonic said she would certainly be w antcil to carry 
out the stream-anchor, if for nothing else; others obserwil 
that half a dozen bouts would not be enough to find all the 
channel we wanted; while Marble kept his eye, thongli 
always in an underhand way, on his main object. The 
breakers we got in, and slowed, filled with fresh water, by 
way of ballast. The masts were stepped, the oars were put 
on board, ami a .spare compass was pa-p-e*! down, lest the ship 
uiiglit he Io.st in the thick wealln-r, of which there was so 
inncl), just in that rpiurtcr of the world. All this was said 
Aiid dotie so fpiieily that nobody took the alarm; and when 
the mate called out, in a loud voice, “ Miles, pass a bread- 
bag filled and some cold grub itito that launch—tho iin*n 
may be hungiy l>eforc they get back,” no one seemed to 
think more was meant than was thus operdy expres-sed. I 
had my private orders, however, ami managed to get (juito 
a humJre«l-weight of good cabin biscuit into the launch, while 
the cook was directed to till Ins coppers with pork. I got 
60 IUU of the latter raw’ into the boat, too ; raw pork being 
food that sailors iti no manner disdain. They say it eats 
Ske chestnuLs. 

,Iri the mean time, the captain was busy In his exploring 
p.xpediiiou, on the return from which he appeared to think 
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he was better rewarded than has certainly fallen to the lo! 
of others employed on anotlier expedition wliich bears the 
same name. He was absent near two hours, and, wlien ho 
got back, it was to renew his theory of what Mr. Marble 
called his “ bloody currents.” 

“ I ve got bchiiul (he curtain, Mr. Marble,” commenced 
Captain Robbins, before he was fairly alongside of the ship 
again, whereupon I^Iarble muttered, “ Aye, aye, you’ve got 
^hind the rocks, too!” ‘‘It’s all owing to an eddy that 
is made iii-shorc by the main current, and we have stretched 
a heOe loo far in.” 

Even I thought to myself, what would have become of >is 
Iiad ue stretched a Icctlc further iii I Xhc captain, however, 
seeme»l satisfied that ho could carry the ship out, and, as tins 
was all we wanted, no one was disposed to be very critical. 
A wor<l was said about the launch, which the mate luul 
ordered to be dropped astern, out of the way, and the 
explanation seemed to mystify the captain. In the mean 
while, the pork was boiling furiously in the coppcis. 

All hands were now calle<l to get the anchor up. Rupert 
and I went aloft to loosen sails, and wo sUiyed tliore until 
the royals were mastheaded. In .a very few minutes the 
cable was up and down, and then came the critical part of 
the whole affair. The wind was still very light, and it was 
a question whether the ship could be carried past a reef of 
rocks that now began to show itself above water, and on 
which the long, heavy rollers, that came undulating from 
the southwestern Atlantic, broke with a sullen violence (hat 
betrayed how powerful was the ocean, even in its momenta 
of slumbering peacefulness. The rising and falling of its 
surface was like that of some monster’s chest, as ho respired 
heavily in sleep. 

Even the captain hesitated about letting go his hold of 
the bottom, with so strong a set of the water lo leewnixl, 
and in so light a breeze. There was a sort of bight on our 
starboard bow, however, and Mr. Marble suggested it might 
be well to sound in that direction, as the water appeared 
smooth and deep. To him it looked as if there were really 
Bu oldy inshore, which might hawse the ship up to wind- 
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p.-4til six or eight times licr length, and thus more tlian meet 
tlie loss that rnu't iiitallihly occur in liist casting lier head 
to seaward. The captain admitted tiic justice of tliis sug¬ 
gestion, .and I was otie of tliose who were told to go in 'he 
jolly-boat oo this occasion. \Vc i>ulled in toward the dirt’', 
and had not gone fifty yards before we struck an eddv, sure 
enough, which was quite as strong as the current iu which 
the sltip lay. This was a great arlvantage, and so much the 
more, because the water was of sutlicient depth, «juiie up to 
the edge of the reef which formed the bight, and thus j)ri>- 
duerr-d the change iti the rlirecriion of the set. Iheie was 
plenty of room, loo, to handle the ship in, ami, all things 
eonsiilere<l, the diseovery was extremely fortunate, in tlio 
bottom of this bight wc should have gone ashore, the pre¬ 
vious night, had nut our ears been so much better than our 
noses. 

As soon a.s certain of the facts, the captain jjulled back to 
the ship, and gladdened the hearts of all on board with tho 
tidings. We now manned the haiidspikc.s cheerily, and btN 
gun to heave. I shall never forget the jmp^c^sion ma<le cn 
me by the rapid drift of the ship, as .«^oon as the anehor was 
oil' the bottom, and her hows were cast in-shore, in order to fill 


the sails. The l.tnd was so near that I noted this drift by 

• 

the rocks, and my heart was fairly in my mouth for a few 
seconds. Hut the John worked beautifully, and soon gath¬ 
ered way. Her Lows di<l not strike the eddy, however, uniil 
we got fearful evidence of the strength of the true current, 
which had set us down nearly as low as the reef outside, to 
windward of which it was iodisj)eusublo for us to pass. 
Marble saw all this, and he whispered me to tell the cook 
to pass the pork into the launch at once—-not to mind 
whether it were particularly well done, or not. I obeyed, 
and had to tend tho forc-sliect myself, for my pains, when 
the order was given to “ ready about.” 


'Hie eddy proved a true friend, but it did not c.arry jis 
U|> much higher than the place where we had anchored, 
when it became necessary to tack. This was done in sea¬ 
son, on account of our ignorance of all the soundings, and 
•e hud soon got the John’s head off-shore again. Drawing 
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a hhort ilist.ince ahentl, the main-topsail was thrown aback, 
aii«l (he ship ullowe<l to drift. In proper time, it was filled, 
and we got round once more, looking into the bight. The 
mancenvre was repeated, and this brought us up fairly un« 
der the Ice of the reef, and just in the [)osition we desired 
to be. It was a nervous instant, I make no doubt, when 
Captain Robbins determined to trust the ship in tlie true 
CUT rent, and run the gauntlet of the rocks. The passage 
acioss which we had to steer, before we could possibly 
weather the nearest reef, was about a cable’s length in width, 
and tlie wind would barely let us lay high enough to take 
it at right angles. Then the air was sO'light, that I almost 
<lesj)aired of onr doing anything. 

Captain Robbins put the ship into the current with great 
judgjnent. She was kept a rap-full until near the edge of 
the eddy, and then her helm was put nearly down, all at 
oTicc. Rut for the current’s acting, in one direction, on her 
starboard bow, and the eddy’s pressing, in the other, on the 
larboard (juarter, the vessel would have been t 4 iken aback ; 
hut these counlcracling forces brought her handsomely ou 
her course again, and that in a way to prevent her falling 
an inch to leeward. 

Now came the trial. The ship was kept a rap-full, and 
she went steadily across the passage, favored, perhaps, by a 
little more breeze than bad blown most of the morning. 
Still, our leeward set was fearful, and, ns we approached the 
reef, I gave all up. Marble screwed his lips together, and 
his eyes never turned from the weather-leeches of tho sails. 
Everybody appeared to me to be holding his breath, as the 
ship rose on the long ground-swells, sending slowly aheau 
the whole time. We passed the nearest point of the rocks 
on one of the rounded risings of the water, just touching 
ligliily as we glided by the visible danger. The blow was 
light, and gave little cause for alarm. Captain Robbuis 
now caught Mr. Marble by the hand, and was in the very 
act of heartily shaking it, when the ship came down very 
much in the manner that a man unexpectedly lights on a 
stone, when he has no idea of having anything within two 
or three yards of his feet. The blow was tremendous, throw 
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half tho crew down; at the same iii>iaiit, ?,il i!,i-co of 
the topma?ls went to leeward. 

One ha-s some dilliculty in giving a reader accurate no¬ 
tions of the confusion of so awful a scene. The motion of 
the vessel ^vas arrested suddenly, as it might he hy a wall, 
ami the wliole fabric seemed to bo shaken to di>M)Iution. 
'J’he very next roller that came in, which wouM have undu- 
latid ill toward the land but for us, meeting wiili so large a 
liody in its way. piled up and broke ujion our decks, covering 
everything with waU-r. At the same time, the hull liftcf, 
and, aided by wind, sea, and current, it set still further on 
the reef, thumping in a way to break strong iron bolls, like 
io many slicks of sealing-wax, and cracking the solid )i\o- 
oak of tiin tloor-timbers as if they were made of willow. 
Ihe captain stood aghast! For one inotnent despair was 
painfully depicted in his countenance ; then he recovered 
his self-|K).s.session and scamansliip. He gave the order to 
stand by to carry out to windward the stream-anchor in tlio 
launch, and to send a hedge to haul out hy, in the jolly- 
boat. Marble answered with the usualAye, aye, sir! ” 
but before he sent us into the boats, he ventured to suggest 
that the ship had bilged already. He hud heard limher.s 
crack, alKint uhicli Im ilionglit there could ho no mistake, 
l lie puiujis were sounded, .inrl the ship lia«l seven feet water 
in her hold. Tliis had made in about ten minutes. Siitl, 
the captain vvouM not give up. Ho ordered us to com¬ 
mence throwing the teas overboaid, in order to ascertain, 
if possible, the extent of the injury. A place was broken 
out in the wake of the inain-halch, and a passage was 
opened down into the lower hold, where we met the water. 
In tho mean time, a South Sou man we had picked up at 
Canton, dove down under the Ice of the bilge of the shi|). 
He soon came hack and reported (hat a piece of sharp rock 
liad gone quite tlirough the planks. Everything tending to 
corroborate this, tho captain called a council of alt hands 
on the quarter-deck, to consult as to further measures. 

A merchantman has no claim on the services of htT 
crew after she is hopelessly wrecked. The last have a lien 
in law on the ship and cargo for their wages; and it i9 
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jujitly determined lint when this security fails, the claim 
for services ends. It followed, of course, that as soon as 
the John was given over, we were all our own masters ; 
ainl heuco the necessity for bringing even Neb into the 
consultation. With a vessel-of-war it would have been dif¬ 
ferent. In such a case the United States p.ays for the ser¬ 
vice. slnp or no ship, wreck or no wreck ; and the seaman 
M i Ncs out his term of enlistment, be this longer or shorter. 
Alihtary discipline conthmes under all circtimstances. 

C'a|itain Robbins could hardly speak when we gathered 
rouml him on the forecastle, the se;is breaking over the 
(juarter-dcck in a w.ay to render that sanctuary a very un- 
coniforlahlc berth. As soon as he could command himself, 
ho told ns that the ship was hopelessly lost. IIow it had 
ha[>peiie(l, he could not very well explain himself, though 
he ascribed it to the fact that the currents did not run in 
the direction in which, according to all sound reasoning, 
tliey ought to run. This part of the speech was not per¬ 
fectly lucid, though, as I understood our unfortunate ca|>- 
tiiiii, the laws of nature, owing to some inexplicable in- 
Uncnce, had departed, in some way or other, from their 
ordinary workings expressly to wreck the John. If this 
were not the meaning of what he said, I did not understand 
this part of the address. 

The captain was much more explicit afler he got out of 
the cuiTcnt. lie told us that the island of Bourbon was 
only about four hundred miles from where we then were, 
and he thought it possible to go that distance, Ond some 
small craft, and come back, and still save part of the cargo, 
the sails, anchors, etc., etc. Wo might make such a trip of 
it as would give us all a lift, in the way of salvage, that 
might prove some compensation for our other losses. This 
sounded w’ell, and it bad at least the effect to give us somo 
present object for our exertions; it also made the danger 
we all ran of losing our lives less apparent. To land on 
the island of Madagascar in that day, was out of the ques¬ 
tion. The people were then believed to be far less civil¬ 
ized than in truth they were, and bad a particularly bad 
character among mariners. Notliing remained, t^erofurei 
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blit to rig the boats, and make immediate dispositions for 
our departure. 

Now it was tliat we found the .advantage of the prop.ira- 
lions already made. Little remained to be done, and that 
which was done was much belter done than if we had 
waited until the wreck was half full of water, and llic seas 
were comhiiig in upon her. The captain took charge of ilie 
launcli. putting Mr. Marble. Rupert. Neb. myself, and the 
cook into llie jolly-boat, with orders to keep as close as 
po».siblc to himself. Hutii boats li.td sails, and b.)th wine 
so arranged as to row in calms, or liead winrls, \\'c look 
in rather more tlian our share of provisions ami water, liav- 
iijg two bkillful caterers in lltc chief mate and cook ; ami, 
having obuiined a compass, quadrant, am) a chart for our 
jiortion of the iinlispoiisiiblcs, all hamls were ready for a 
start in about two hours after the ship had stiiick. 

It svas Just noon when we cast oft’ fioiu the wreck, and 
stood directly oft’ tlic latid. Acc4>rding to our calculations, 
tite wind enabled us to run, with a clean fid), on our trim 
course. As tlic boats drew out into the ocean, we had 
abundant opportunities of discovering how many dangers 
we had escaped; .and, for iny own part. I felt deeply grate¬ 
ful, even then, as I was going out on the wi<)c Atlantic in n 
more shell of a boat, at the mercy we had e.'tpeiienccd. 
No sooner were we fairly in deep water, than the c.iptalii 
and mate had a dialogue on llie subject of tlie currents 
a<'ain. Nutwithstandin<; all the diincnltlcs bis old tlieorv 
had brought liim into, the foriiiiT remained of opinion that, 
•.he true current set to windward, and that we should so fimi 
it as soon as we got a little into the ofling ; while the mate 
was frank enough to say he had been of oj>inion, all .along, 
that it ran the other way. The latter added tluit Bourbon 
Was ratlier a small spot to steer for, and it might be better 
to get into iu longitude, and then find it by meridian ob.'-.er- 
vations, than to make .any more speculations about matleri 
of which vve knew nothing. 

The captain and Mr. Marble saw things diflcrently, and 
we kept away accordingly, when wo ought to have lufleil 
all we could. Fortunately the weather continued moderate, 
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or our litlle boat would have had a bail time of it. W« 
out-sailed the launch with ease, and were forced to reef iu 
order not to part coropaiiy. When the sun set, we wcie 
more tlian twenty miles from the land, seeing no more of 
tlie coast, though the mountains inland were still looming 
up grandly in the distance. I confess, when night shut in 
upon us, and I found myself on the wide ocean, in a boat 
much smaller than that with which I used to navigate the 
IIu<lson, running every minute farther and farther into the 
watery waste, I began to think of Clawhonny, and its secu¬ 
rity, and quiet nights, and well-spread board, and comfort¬ 
able beds, in a w.ay I had never thought of either before. 
As for f<)od. however, we were not stinted; Mr. Marble 
sotting us an example of using our teeth on the half-boiled 
pork, that dhl credit to bis philosophy. To do this mati 
justice, he seemed to think a run of four hundred miles in 
a jolly-boat no great matter, but took everything ns regu¬ 
larly as if still on the deck of the John. Kach of us got 
as good a nap as our cramped situations would allow. 

The wind freshened in the morning, nnd the se.a began to 
break. This made it necessary to keep still more .away, to 
prevent filling at times, or to haul close up, which might 
have done equally well. But the captain preferred the 
latter course, on account of the current. Wo bad ticklish 
work of it, in the jolly-boat, more than once that day, and 
were compelled to carry a whole sail in order to keep up 
with the launch, which beat us, now the wiiid Imd increased. 
ISIarble was a terrible fellow to carry on everything, ship or 
boat, and we kept our station adinirablyj the two boats 
never getting a cable’s length asunder, and running most of 
the time within hail of each other. As night approached, 
however, a consult.ation was held on the sulyect of keeping 
in company. We had now been out thirty hours, and had 
made near a Imndred and fifty miles, by our ciilculation. 
Luckily the wind liad got to be nearly west, and wo wore 
running ahead famously, though it was as much as wo could 
do to keep the jolly-boat from filling. One hand was kept 
bailing most of the time, and sometimes all four of us were 
busy. These matters were talked over, and the captain 
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propo.-ed abaruloniii" the jolly-boat allogeilicr. an<l to 
us into the launch, though there was not much vacant space 
to receive us. But the mate resUte<l this, answering iliat 
he thought he couhl take care of our boat a while lonjer, 
at least. Accordingly, the old arrangement was inaiu- 
tained, the party endeavoring to keep as near together as 
jMjssible. 

About midniglit it l)cgan to blow in squalls, and two <*r 
three titne.s we found it tiecc.s.sary to take in our sails, out 
oars, and pull the bo.it head to sea, in order to prevent her 
HWampirjg. The consequence was, that we lost sight of the 
launch, and. though wo always kept away to our eour.'-e as 
f.r)on as the })ufrs would allow, when tlie sun rose we saw 
nothing of our latt; companions. J h.tvc sometimes tlion^jlit 
jMr. Marhle parted company on purpose, though he secine<l 
much coneerneil nc.vt uiornitig when he had ascertained tlio 
lautich was nowhere to he seen. After looking alK)ut for 
an hour, and the wind moderating, wc made sail dose on 
the* wit d : a ilirection that would .'■oon have taken us away 
from the launch, had the luller been close alongsiilc when 
wc lir.^t took it. Wc made good progrejw all this day, and 
sit evening, liaving now been out lifty-four hours, we sup* 
po>ed ourselves to be rather more than half way ou iho 
road to our haven. It fell calui in the night, iind the next 
morning we got tlte wind right afl. Tliis gave us a 
famous shove, ibr we sometimes made six and seven knots 
in the hour. The fair wind lasted tliirly hours, during 
which time we must have made more than a hundred and 
llfty inile^, it falling nearly calnr about an hour liefoie 
dawn, oil the morning of the fourth day out. ICveryhody 
Was anxious U> see the horiitoii that morning, and every eye 
Wa^ turned to the east, with intense expectation, as tlia 
sun rose. It was in vain ; there wa.s not the least sign of 
’and visible. Marble looked sadly disappointed, but ho en¬ 
deavored to cheer us up with the hope of seeing the island 
shortly. We were then heading due east, with a very light 
breeze from the northwest. I happened to stand up iu the 
boat, on a thwart, and, turning my face to the southward, I 
caught a gliuipsc of something that seemed like a hummock 
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of land in that quarter. I saw it but for an instant; oui, 
whatever it was, I saw it plain enough. Mr. Marble now 
got on the thwart, and looked in vain to catch the same ob¬ 
ject. He said there was no land in that quarter — couhl 
be none — and resumed his seat to steer to the eastward, a 
little north. I could not be easy, however, but remained 
on the thwart until the boat lifted on a swell higher than 
common, and then I saw the brown, hazy-Iooking spot on 
tlie margin of the ocean again. My protestations now be¬ 
came so earnest, that Marble consented to stand for an hour 
in the direction I pointed out to him. “ One hour, boy, I 
^\ill grant you, to shut your mouth,” the male said, taking 
out his watch, “ and that you need lay nothing to my door 
liercaftcr.” To make the most of this hour, I got my coin- 
jvattions at the oars, and we all pulled with hearty goofi- 
will, So much importance did I attach to every fathom of 
distance made, that we did not rise from our scats until the 
male tolil us to stop rowing, for the hour was up. As for 
himself, he had not risen cither, but kept looking bcliind 
iiiin to the eastward, still hoping to see latnl somewhere in 
tl;at quarter. 

hly heart l)oat violently ;is I got upon the thwart, but 
llierc lay my hazy object, now never dipping at all. I 
shouted “ Land ho ! ” Marblo jumped up ou a thwart, too, 
and no longer disputed my word. It was land, he admitted, 
ami it must be the island of Bourbon, which we had passed 
to the northward, and must soon have given a hopelessly 
wide bertlu Wc went to the oar.s again with renewed life, 
and soon made the boat spin. All that day we kept rowing, 
till about five in the afternoon, when w’e found ourselves 
within a few leagues of the island of Bourbon, where wc 
were met by a fresh breeze from the soutliward, and were 
compelled to make sail. The wind was dead ou end, aud 
we made stretches under the lee of the island, going about 
AS wo found the sea gettiug to be too heavy for us, as was 
invariably the case whenever we got too far east or west. 
In a word, a lee was fast becoming necessary. By ten, we 
were witlun a mile of the shore, but saw no place wher#. 
we thought it safe to attempt a lauding lu ibo dark; • 
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long, heavy sea setting in round both sides of the i.dai;-!. 
thougli the water dicl not break uuich where we remained. 
At length the wind got to bo so heavy, that we could not 
carry even our sail double-reefed, and we kept two oars 
pulling lightly in, relieving each other every lio?n. V>\ 
daylight it blew treinendoudy. and glad enough were we to 
find a little cove where it was possible to get ashore. 1 
had then never felt so grateful to Providence as I did wli. ii 
I got my feet on terra Jirma. 

e remained on the islajid a week, hoping to see the 
launch and her crew ; but neiilirr appeared. Then we gnt 
.a pa'^sage to the Isle of France, on an ivitig at which jdarc 
«e f<*und the late gale was considered to have been \ <‘i v 
serious. There was no Aincrican ctmsul in the i.>.laiid. at 
that liijje ; and I\Ir. Marble, U>tally without credit or means, 
found it impossible to obtain a craft of any sort to g>. *o 
the wreck in. Wa were without money, too, and, a home¬ 
ward-hound Calcutta vessel coining in, we joined her to 
v\ork our passages home, Mr. l\Iurble as dickey, and the 
rest of U.S in the forecastle. Tliis vessel was called the 
Tigris, and belonged to Philadelphia. She was considered 
one of the best Kbii)s out of America, and licr master hud 
a high reputatit)n for seainanship and activity. He was a 
litiii' man of the name of Higges, atul was rnider thirty at 
the time I lirst knew liim. He took us ou board {>ur<’lv out 
of a national feeling, for bi.s .ship was slrf)ng-h.inded with¬ 
out us, having iliiriy-lwo souls, all told, when he recci\i il 
us five. ^Ve aflerwanls lcarnc;<l that lottos sent after ilio 
ship had imluccd Cajjiain Higges to get five .additional 
hands in Calcutta, in order to be able to meet the picaroons 
that wo'e then beginning to plunder American v«.sself», 
even on their own coast, under the pretense of their having 
violated certain regulations made hy the two great Irelliger- 
ents of the day, in Europe. This was just the commence¬ 
ment of the quasi war which broke out a few weeks l.tter 
with France. 

Of all these hostile symptoms, however, I then knew 
little aud cared less. Even Mr. Marble had never beard 

of ibeni, and wc five joined the Tigris merely to got pa** 

d 
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6 ;i”. Iioino. without entertaining secoinl tliuuglits of rtin- 
iiiiig any risk, further than the ordinary dangers of the 

boas. 

The Tigris sailed tlie day we joined her. which was the 

third after wo reached Mauritius, and just fifteen days after 

wo had left tlie wreck. We went to sea with the wind at 

tlio southward. an«l ha<l a good run off the island, inakiii" 

more than a Imndred miles that afternoon and in the course 

‘A' I lie night. Next morning, early. I had the watch, and 

in onler was given to set topgallant studding-sails. Kupert 

And I had got into the same watch on board this vessel 

.•ml we both went aloft to reeve the gear. I had taken up 

.‘ic end of the halyards, and had reeved them, and had 

> crhaulod the oml down, when, in raising my hea<l, I saw 

lao small Ing-sails on the oce.an, broad on our weather-bow, 

^\.llch I recognized in an instant for those of the Johns 

l umch. I cannot e.xprcss the feeling that came over me at 

that sight. I yelled, rather than shouted, “ Sail ho • " and 

timn, pushing in, I caught hold of a royal-backstay, and 

Nvas on deck m an instant. I believe I made frantic cres. 

Jures to windward, for iMr. Marble, who bad the walch, 

had to sliake me sharply before I could let the fact bo 
knowji. 

As soon as Marble comprehended me, and got the hear- 
jugs ot the boat, he hauled down all the studding-sails, 
braced sharp up on a wind, set tlio mainsitil, and then sent 
down a report to Captain Digges for oixlers. Our new 
commander was a humane man, mid having been told our 
whole story, he did not hesitate about confirming all tlial 
bad been done. As the people in the launch had made out 
the ship some time before I saw the boat, the latter was 
nmning down upon us. and. in about an hour, tbo tiny sails 
uc.c descried from the deck. In less than an hour after 
this, our mum-yard swung round, throwing the topsail 
Kback. and the well-known launcli of the John rounded-to 

close under our lee ; a rope was tlu-own, and the boat was 
nauleu alongside. 

Everybody in the Tigris was shocked when we came to 
get a look at the condition of the strangers. One man, a 
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powerful negro, lay <lea<l in tljc botloin of the boat ; iho 
body having been kept for a dreadful alternative, in llio 
event of his companions falling in with no other relief. 
'J'hree more of the men were nearly gone, and had to be 
whipped on board as so many lifeless bales of goods. 
Captain Robbins and Kite, both athletic, active men, re¬ 
sembled spectres, their eyes stainling out of their hea<ls as 
If thrust from their sockets by some internal we ; and 
uhcJi \se spoke to them, tiny all seeme<l unable to answer. 
Jt was njt fa-sting, or want of food, that had redin-cil them 
to this state, so much as want of water. It is tine they 
ha<l no mt»r»‘ breafl left than would keep body and .>.oul to¬ 
gether for a few houis longer; but of water they had 
tasted not a ilrop for seveiitj’-odd honrN ! It appeared that, 
dining the gale, they had been conijielled to i-mpty tho 
breakers to lighten (he boat, reserving only one for their 
immediate wants. By some ini-.take. the one reserved waa 
nearly half en>[jty at the time; and Cujitain Robbins be- 
lieveil bimsfdf then so near Bourboti, us not to go on an 
allowance until it was too lute. In this condition had they 
been searching for the islainl quite ten days, passing it, but 
never billing it. 'rbe winds bad not favore<l them, and, the 
la'-t few days, the weather had been such as to admit of no 
observation. Consequently, they hail been as much out of 
their reckoning in their latitude as in their longitude. 

A gleam of intelligence, and J thought of pleasure, shot 
athwart tho countenance of Captain Robbnis, as I helped 
him over the Tigris's side, lie saw I was safe, llo tot¬ 
tered as he walked, and leaned heavily on me for supporL 
1 was about to lead him aft, but his eye caught sight of a 
scuttle-butt, and the tin-pot on its head. Thither ho went, 
and stretched out a trembling band to the vessel. I gavo 
him the pot us it was, with about a wine-glass of water ia 
it. This ho swallowed at a gulp, and then tottered forward 
for more. By this time Captain Digges joined us, and 
g:tve the proper directions how to proceed. All the suffer¬ 
ers liad water in small quantities given them, and it is tvon- 
derfiil with what expressions of delight they received the 
grateful beverage. Aa soon as they understood the necee* 
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sity of keeping it as long as possible in their mouths, and 
on their tongues, before swallowing it, a little did them a 
great deal of good. After this, we gave them some cofleo 
the breakfast being ready, and then a little ship’s biscuit 
soaked in wine. By such means every man was saved, 
though it was near a month belorc all were themselves 
again. As for Captain Robbins and Kite, they were en* 
ftbled to attend to duty by the end of a week, though noth* 
itg more was exacted of them than they chose to perform. 
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CIIAPTKIi VI. 

Tbe jcsljr waves 

Contouii<l aii'l svrillow iiavi^atiuu up. 

Macrbtb. 

Poufi Captain Rolibins! No sooner did he reg.ain hia 
bo lily strength than ho began to endure the pain of mind 
ih.at was Inseparable from the loss of his ship. Marble 
wlio, now that he had fallen to the humbler condition of a 
second mate, was more than usually disposed to be commu¬ 
nicative with me, gave me to understand tliit our old 
superior had at first sounded Captain Digges on the subject 
of proceeding to the wreck, in ortler to ascertain what could 
be saved ; but ibe latter bud soon convinccfl him that a 
fir-il-ralo Philuilelphia Indiainan had something else to do 
bcMdes luruing wrecker. After a pretty broad bint to ibis 
elVect, tin; Jobn, and all that was in her, were abandoned to 
ibeir fate. Marble, however, was of ojiinion that the gale 
in wliieli the launch came so near being lost, must have 
bi’oken llie .ship cnliixdy to pieces, giving her fragments to 
llie ocean. \\'c never heard of her fate, or recovered a 
single article that belonged to her. 

iMuny were the discussions between Captain Uubblns and 
his two matc.s, touching the error in reckoning that had led 
them so fur from their course. In that day, navigation wa-s 
by no means as simple a thing as it has since become. It 
is true, lunnrs were usually attempted in India and China 
ships; but this was not an overy*<lay afluir, like the present 
morning and afternoon observations to obtain the time, and, 
by means of the chronometer, the longitude. Then we had 
BO recently got clear of the islands, as to have no great 
ticed of any extraordinary head-work ; and the “ blooily 
emrenS*’ had acted their pleasure with us for eight or ten 
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clays lieforc llie Joss of tlie ship. Marble was ci very gowl 
iiuvigator, one of the best I ever sailed with, in spite of the 
jdaiimess of Iiis exterior and liis rough deportment; and, 
all things considered, he treated his old commander with 
great delicacy, promising to do all he could when he got 
home to clear the matter up. As for Kite, he knew Iml 
little, and had the discretion to sav but little. This moder- 
ation rendered our passage all the more agreeable. 

Tlie Tigris was a very fast ship, besides being well found. 
She was a little larger than the John, and mounted twelve 
guns, iiine-j)Ounders. In cotiscquence of the .additions made 
to her crew, one way and another, she now mustered nearer 
lifty than forty souls on hoard. Captain Digges had cer¬ 
tain martial tastes, and, long before we were up with tho 
cape, he had us all quartered and exercised at tlie guns, 
lie, too, had had au affhir with some proas, and he loved to 
converse of the thrashing ho had given the rascals. I 
thought he envied us our exidoit, thougli this might have 
been mere imagination on my part, for he was liberal 
enough in his commendations. The private intelligence he 
had received of the relations between France and America 
quickened liis natural impulses; and, by the time wo 
reached St. Helena, the ship might have been said to be in 
good fighting order for a merchantman. "NVo touched at 
this last-mentioned island for supplies, but obtained no news 
of any interest. Those who supplied the ship could tell us 
nothing but tho names of the ludiamcn who had gone out 
und home for the last twelvemonth, and the prices of fresh 
meat and vegetables. Napoleon civilized them seveuteeu 
years later. 

We had a good run from St. Helena to the calm latitudes, 
but these last proved calmer than common. We worried 
through them after awhile, however, and then did very well 
until we got in the latitude of the Windwai'd Islands. 
Marble one day remarked to me that Captain Digges was 
standing closer to the French island of Guadaloupe than 
was at all necessary or prudent, if ho believed in his own 
reports of the danger there existed to American commeros 
in this quarter of the ocean. 
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) li:ivr livcil long enough, ami hu%’c seen too ui*; l. <f 
meii aii*l things to fancy my country ami countrynua right 
in ail their transactions, merely because neuspaj)ers, mein- 
hers of Congress, and Fourth of .July orators are plcusL'd 
to anirin the doctrine. No one c;m go much to se.i with¬ 
out readinu with "real distract mmiv of llie accounts in the 
journals of that day, of the grievous wiuiigs done the com- 
niercc of America by the authorities of this or ilial j-orf, 
die seizure of such a ship, or the imprisonment of some 
particular set of ofilcers and men. As a rule, it is safer 
to assume that the alllicied parties deserve all that has 
liappencil to them, than to believe tbein immaculate; ami 
quite likely much more, loo. The liabit of receiving such 
aiqicals to their sympathies renders the good people of the 
rejmhlic peculiarly liable to iui|» 0 --itions c»f this natuic; and 
the mother uho encourages those of her cliiMivn wlio fetch 
and carry will he certain to have her cars tilh .l with eoni* 
plaints and tattle. Nevertheless, it is a fact bc\ .n;tl all dis¬ 
pute that the commerce of the country was iciril)ly depre 
dated on by nearly nil the Knropean bidligcicnts between 
the coininencement of the war of the Freneb llcvolntion 
and its close. So enormous w<*ie the robberies ihu' «<-m* 
mitted on the widely-<*xlcndcd trade of this nation, under 
one jiretonse or another, ar> to gi'e a coloring of irirlhuilNc 
justice, if not of moral right, to tlie recent failuie-' f<f certain 
States .'unoiig us to pay their debts. I’rovidenee singularly 
avenges all wrongs by its unerring course ; and I iloubt 
not, if llie facts could be ^if(e«l to tlie bottom, it uould be 


found the devil was not permitted to <lo bis work in either 
case without using nialerials supplied by tlie Milleiers in 
eonie direct or indirect manner tliemselve.s. (df all ibe 
flepreclntions on American trade just mentioned, those oi 
the grejit sister republic, ai. Ine close of the last century, 
were among tlie most grievous, and were of a character so 
atrocious and bold, that I confess it militates somewhat 
against my tlieory to admit that France owns very littlo 
of the “ 6U6j>ended debt;" but I account for this last cir¬ 
cumstance by the reparation she in part made by the treaty 
«f 1831. With England it is diiTcrent. She drove us into 
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1 by ilie effects of her orders in council and papsf 
blockades, and compc!l'-d us to expend a hundred inilliona 
to set matters right. I should like to see the books bah 
anced, not by the devil, who equally instigated the robbv l ies 
oil the Iiigh seas, and the “suspension” or “ rej^vuliati. n ” 
of the Stiitc debts; but by the great Accountant who keeps 
a record of all our deeds of this nature, whether it be to 
fake money hy means of cruising ships, or cruising scrip. 
Tt is true these rovers encountered very different-looking 
victims in the first place; but it is a somewhat trite remiuk, 
that the aggregate of human beings is pretty much the same 
in all situations. There were widows ami orplians as much 
coiiiK'Cled with the condemnation of prizes, as willi the 
prices of condemned stock; and I do not see that fraud is 
any worse when carried on by scriveners and clerks with 
(juills holiind their ears than when carried on by gentlemen 
wearing cocked hats and c.irrying swords by their sides. 
On the whole, I am far from certain that the account-cur- 
>eiit of honesty is not sliglitly — honesty very slightly 
leavens cither transaction — in favor of the non-paying 
States, as men do sometimes borrow with good intention^ 
and fail, from inability, to jiay; whereas, in the whole 
course of my experience, I never knew a captor of a ship 
wlio intended to give back any of the prize-money if ho 
coukI help it. But to reUirn to my adventures. 

We were exactly in the latitude of Guadalonpe, with tlio 
usual breeze, when, at daylight, a rakisli-looking brig was 
seen in chase. Cajibiin Diggos took a long survey of the 
stranger with his best glass— one that was never exhibited 
but on sUte occasions — and then pronounced him to be a 
J rcnch cruiser; most probably a privateer. That he was 
ft I'rencliman, Marble affirmed, was apparent by the height 
of his topmasts and the shortness of his yards; the upper 
spars, m particular, being mere apologies for yaitls. Every 
l>ody who had any right to an opinion, was satisfied the 
nrig was a French cruiser, either public or private. 

The Tigris was a fast ship, and she was under topmast 
j\nd topgallant studding-sails at the time, going about seven 
knots. The brig was on an easy bowline, evidently look 
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ii]j fur uur ;\akc. ed^ii.g ofi'gra<lii,ill\ a- .Ikv; uliead- 
Slic wont about nine Knots, and bade fair to «losc with us 
by 3ioon. 'riiere wa«. a good den! of dotdit, aft, as to the 
•Miirse we ought to jnusin*. It was decided in the end. 
h.iwever, to shorten sail and let tlie biig come up, as being 
Jess subject to cavil.', than to seem to avoid her. C’aj)taiu 
Digges got out his leitei' fioin home, and I setw liini show¬ 
ing ihi-m to C'ajitain Kobbins, the two conning them over 
with great earnestne>'. 1 was sent to do some duty near 
the lien-eoops, where they were sitting, and ovcrlieaid a 
pai t of their conversation. From the di>course, I gailieia-d 
ilnit tlie procoeditigs of these picaroons were often ctpiiv- 
oeal, and that Americans were generally left in doidtt, until 
a fiivorahle moment occurreil for the semi-piiatf.s to eflect 
thelj- piirposc.s. Tl.,y p.irty a'^saih^l ditl not Know' wheti or 
how to defetfd himself, until it was too late. 

“These chaps come al)t*ard you, someiitnes, before you’ic 
aware of what they ai<* ai>out,’ observed Captain Hobl>ins. 

“ I’ll not be taketi by .'•niprise in that fasbion,” returned 
Digges, after n moment i f reflection. “ Here, you Mile.s, 
go forwar<l .atid tell llic* cn. 'c to fdl bis coppers witli water, 
and to set it boiling as fa'-t as lie can ; and tell Mr. Marble 
1 want him aft. Hear a band, tiow, youngster, and give 
them a lift yourself.” 

Of com“se I olx;yc*<I, woiulering wbat the capt.dn wanled 
with so much hot water a.s to let llic people cat their <liii 
nei's oir cold grid), ratbr-r than dispense with it; for (liia 
was .a con8e<pie>ice of bis ilccree. Itiit we bad not got the 
c-opfHjrs lialf filled, l>efore I saw Mr. Marble and Neb low'- 
Cling a small ship’s engine from the launch, and jdacing it 
near the galley, in readiness to be filled. The mate lohl 
Neb to screw on the pipe, and then half a dozen of tbo 
uicn, as soon as we got through with the coppers, were told 
to fill the engine with sea water. Captain Digges no>y 
came forward to superintend the exercise, and Neb jnmpoil 
on the engine, flourishing the pipe about with the deliglit 
of a “ nigger.” The captain was diverted with the black’s 
xeal, and Le appointed him captain of the fiiemcn on tbs 
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“ Now, let us see wliat you can <lo at tliat forwunl ui,';: 1 
eye, ilaikey,” said Captain Digges, laughing. “ lake n 
(lirectiv on the strap. Play away, boys, and let Neb fry 


liis hand.” 

It liappcned that Neb hit the dead-eye at the first ji;t, 
and he showed great readiness in turning the stream from 
point to iioint, as ordered. Neb’s conduct on the night o( 
the aflair with the proas had l>cei» told to Captain Digges, 
who was so well pleased with the fellow's present dexterity, 
as to conlinn him in office. He was told to. stick by the 
engine at every hazard. Soon after, an order was given 
to clear for action. This ha<l an ominous sound to iny 
young ear.s, and, though 1 have no reason to suppose my¬ 
self deficient in firmness, I confess I began to think again 
of Clawhonny, and Grace, and Lucy ; aye, and even of the 
mill. This lasted but for a moment, however, and, as soon 
ns I got at work, the feeling gave me no trouble. Wo 
were an hour getting the ship ready, and, hy tliat time, the 
hrig was within half a mile, lufling fairly up on our lee- 
quarter. As wc shortened sail, the privateer manifested no 
intention of throwing a shot to make us heave-to. Slie 
seemed disposed to extend courtesy for courtesy. 

The next order was for all hands to go to quarters. I 
was stationed in the main-top, and Rupert in the fore. 
Our duties were to do light work, in the way of repairing 
damages; and the captain, understanding that we were both 
accustomed to firearms, gave us a musket apiece, with 
oiders to blaze away as soon as lliey began the work be¬ 
low. As we had both stood fire once, we thought ourselves 
veterans, and proceeded to our stations, smiling and nodding 
to each other as we went up the rigging. Of the two, my 
station was the best, since I could sec the approach of the 
brig, the mizzen-topsail offering but little obstruction to 
vision after she got near; whereas the main-topsail was a 
perfect curtain, so far as poor Rupert was concerned. In 
the way of danger, there was not much difference as to any 
of the stations on board, the bulwarks of the ship being 
little more than plank that would hardly stop a musket* 
bai' ; and then the Fren.': bud a reputation for filing into 
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\s soon a? all was voadv, the captain sternly oiilered 
•ilence. By this time the brig was near enotigh to hail. 
I could see her decks quite plainly, and they were tilled 
witli tiien. I counted her guns, too, anti ascertaincl sho 
had hut ten, all of which seeine'l to be lighter than our 
own. One circumstance that I observed, however, was 
i?U'picious. Her loreeastle was crowded with men. who 
appeared to be crouching bcdiintl the bulwarks, as if iiix- 
ioiis to conceal their presence frotu the eyes of those in 
the Tigris. 1 hatl a miinl to jump on a backstay ami slip 
down on deck, to let this threatetiing appearance bo 
knowjj; bnt I had heard some sayings touching tlie lui- 
ptriaiive duty of remaining at quarters, in face of the en* 
emy, and I did not like to desert my station. 'I'yros havo 
always exaggerated notions both of their rights !Uk 1 their 
duties,and I had not escaped the weakness. Still, I think 
some credit is due for the alternative adopted. During 
the whole voyage, I had kept a reckoning, and paper and 
pencil were always »n my pocket, in readiness to cat<*h a 
moment to finish a day’s work. I wrote as follows on a 
piece of paper, therefore, as fast as possible, and dropped 
the billet on the tjuarter-deck, by enclosing a copper in 
the scrawl, cents then being in their inhtney. I had 
merely written, ** The brig’s forecastle is filled with armed 
men hid btdiind the bulwark.s ! ” Caj)tain Dlgges lieanl 
the fall of the copper, and looking uj> — nothing takes an 
officer’s eyes aloft quicker than to fiml anything coming 
out of a top I — he saw me pointing to the paper. I was 
rewarded for this liberty by an approving nod. CapUiin 
Diffces read what I had written, and I soo>» observed 
Neb and the cook filling the engine with boiling water. 
This job was uo sooner done than a good place was 02 - 
lectcd on the quarter-deck for thi.s singular implement o‘ 
war, and then a liail came from the brig. 

“ Vat zat sheep is ? ” demanded some one from tI'-5 
brig. 

“ The Tigris of Pliiladelphia, from Calcutta hoQ^ 
What brig is that ? ” 

'* .La -Folie, corsair Fran9ai8. From r'^ir you COXDO?*' 
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“ I'roui Calcutta. -Viid where are you frora?** 

“ Giiatlaloupe. you go, eh ?” 

“ Philadel]>hia. Do not luff so near me; sonic accident 
may happen.” 

“ V'at you call ‘.accident?’ Can iicvair hear, eh ? I 
will come tout pros.” 

” Give us a wider berth, I tell you ! Here is your jib- 
Ixiom nearly foul of my mizzen-riffffiu".” 

“ Vat mean zat, bert’ vidair ? eh ! Allons, mes enfants. 
e’est le moment! ” 

‘‘Luff a little, and keep his spar clear,” cried our cap* 
Uin. “ Squirt away. Neb, and let us see what you can 
do ! ” 


The engine made a movement, just as the French be¬ 
gan to run out on their bowsprit, and, by the time six or 
eight were on the heel of the jib-booin, they were met by 
(he hissing hot stream, which took them en echelon, as it 
miglit be, fairly raking the wliole line. The effect was 
insUtnlancous. Physical nature cannot stand excessive 
heat, unless particularly well supplied with skin; and 
the three leading Frenchmen, finding retreat impossible, 
dropped incontinently into the sea, preferring cold water 
to hot — the chances of drowning, to the certainty of be¬ 
ing scalded. I believe all three were saved by their com¬ 
panions in-board, but I will not vouch for the fact. The 
remainder of the intended boarders, having the bowsprit 
before them, scrambled back upon the brig s forecastle as 
well as they could, betraying, by the random way in which 
thsii Iiands flew about, tliat they had a perfect conscious¬ 
ness how much they left tlieir rear exposed on the retreat. 
A liearty laugh was hoard in all parU of the Tigris, and 
the brig, putting her helm hard up, wore round like a top, 
ns if she were scalded herself.' 

We all expected a broadside now ; but of that there 
was little apprehension, as it was pretty certain wo carried 
the heaviest b.attery, and had men enough to work it. 
But the brig did not fire, I suppose, because we fell off a 
little ourselves, and she perceived it might prove a losing 
I 'fhii iooideot acUuUjr ooMUiwl in the w«r of 1788. 
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On the conti-ary, she weot quite round oi: her lieel, 
l-aulittg up on the other tack far enou^di lo bring tin- tvv.i 
vessels exactl}’ dos-a^dos. Captain Digges ordered two oi 
ilte quarter-deck nines to be run out of the stern-ports • 
and it was well he did, for it was not in nature for iik ii’ 
to be treated as our friends in the brig liad been served, 
without manifesting certain signs of ill-humor. The ves¬ 
sels might have been three cables’ lengths asunder wlitn 
we got a gun. Ihc first I knew of a shot was lo hear it 
idunge tlirough the mizzcn-topsail. then it came whistling 
through my top, between the weailier-rigcing and the 
masthead, cutting a hole through the main-topsail, and, 
proccedmg onward, I heard it strike something more solid 
than ciuivas. I thought of Kupert and the fore-top in an 

insUint, and looked an.\iously down on deck to ascertain if 
he were injured. 

t ot e-top, there ! called out Captain Digges: “whcio 
did that shot strike ? ” 

“ In the masthead,” answered Uuj)ert, in a clear, firm 
voice. “ It has done no damage, sir.” 

“Now’s your time, Captain Rohhins —give ’em a re¬ 
minder,” 


Both our nines were fired, and, a few seconds after, 
three cheers arose from the decks of our ship. I could 
not see the brig, now, for the mizzen-topsail ; but I after- 
ward learned that we had shot away her gaff. This ter¬ 
minated the combat, in which the glory was acquired priu- 
cipally by Neb. They told me, when I got down aniou‘» 
the people again, that the black’s face had been dilated 
with delight the whole time, though he stood fairly ex- 
posed lo musketry, his mouth grinning from cur to ear. 
Neb was justly elated with the success that attended this 
exhibition of his skill, and described the retreat of our 
enemies with a Immor and relish that raised many a laugh 
at the discomfited privateersman. It is certain that some 
of the fellows must have been nearly parboiled. 

I have always supposed this affair between La l'''oli 3 
ond the Tigris to Itave been the actual cominenccment cr 
tosllMuca in the qwui of 1798-99 and 1800. Othe^ 
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occurrences soon supplanted it in the public mind ; but 
of the ship never ceased to regard the adventure as one 
of great national interest. It did prove to be a nine days’ 
wonder in the newspapers. 

From this time, nothing worthy of being noted oc¬ 
curred, until we reached the coast. We had got as high 
as the capes of Virginia, and were runuiug in for the land, 
with a fair wind, tvhen wc made a ship in-shore of us. 
The stranger hauled up to speak us, as soon as we were 
seen. There was a good deal of discussion about this 
vessel, as she drew near, between CapLiin Digges and his 
chief mate. TIiu latter said he knew the vessel, and that 
it was an Imliaiinin out of Philadelphia, called the Gan¬ 
ges, a sort of sister craft to our own ship; while the 
foniior maintained, if it were the Ganges at all, she was so 
altered as scarcely to be recognized. As we got near, the 
stranger threw a shot under our fore-foot, and showed an 
American pennant and ensign. Getting a better look at 
her. wc got so many signs of a vessel-of-war in our neigh¬ 
bor, as to think it wisest to heave-lo, when the other ves¬ 
sel passed under our stern, tacked, and lay with her head- 
yards aback, a little on our weather-quarter. As she drew 
to windward, we saw her stern, which had certain na¬ 
tional emblems, but no name on it. This settled the mat¬ 
ter. She was a man-of-war, and she carried the Ameri¬ 
can flagl Such a thing did not exist a few months before, 
when wo left home, and Captain Digges was burning with 
impatience to know more. He was soon gratified. 

“Is not that the Tigris?” demanded a voicG) through 
a trumpet, from the stranger. ' 

“ Aye, aye ! What ship is that ? ” 

* riie United States Ship Ganges, Captain Dale ; from 
the capes of the Delaware, bound on a cruise. You’re 
welcome home, Captain Digges; we may want some ot 
your assistance under a cockade.” 

Digges gave a long whistle, and then the mystery was 
out. This proved to bo the Ganges, as stated, an India- 
man bought into a new navy, and the first ship-of-war over 
lent to sea under the government of the country, as it had 
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C'iisted since tlie adoption of the Constitution, nine ycwri 
before. The privateers of France had driven the republic 
into an armament, and ships were fitting out in considera¬ 
ble nutnhers; some being purchased, like the Ganges, ain't 
others built e.vpressly for the new marine. Captain 
Digges went on hoard the Ganges, and, pulling an oar in 
his boat, I had a chance of seeing that vessel also. Caji- 
tain Dale, a compact, strongly-built, seaman-like looking 
man, in a blue and while uniform, received our skipper 
with a cordial shake of the hand, for they had once sailed 
togetlier, ami he laughed heartily when he heard the story 
of the boarding-party and the hot water. This respecta¬ 
ble officer had no bruggadocia about him, but he intimated 
that it would not he long, as he thought, before the 
rovers among ilic islamls would have their hands full. 
Congress was in earnest, and the whole country was fairly 
aroused. Whenever that happens in America, it is usu¬ 
ally to take a new and better direction than to follow the 
ordinary blind impulses of popular feelings. In countries 
wliere the masses count for noihiug, in the every-day 
working of their systems, excitement has a tendency to 
democracy; but, among ourselves, I think the effect of 
such a condition of things is to bring into action men and 
qualities that are commonly of little account, and to ele¬ 
vate, instead of depressing, public sentiment. 

I was extremely pleased with the tnanly, benevolent 
countenance of Captain Dale, and had half a desire to ask 
leave to join his ship on the spot. If that impulse had 
been followed, it is probable iny future life would Ijave 
been very different from what it subsequently proved. I 
should have been rated a midshipman, of course; and, 
serving so early, with a good deal of experience already 
in ships, a year or two would have made me a lieutenant, 
and, could I have survived the pruning of 1801, I should 
now have been one of the oldest otficers in the service. 
Providence directed otherwise ; and how much was lost, 
or bow much gained, by my coutinuaiicc in the Tigris, 
the reader will learn as we proceed. 

As soon as Captain Digges bad taken a glass or two of 
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nine with his old noquaintanco, we relumed to our own 
sliip, nud the two vessels made sail ; the Ganges standing 
off to the nortlvwavd and eastward, wliile we ran in for 
the capes of the Delaware. '^Ve got in under Cape 5Iav, 
or witliin five miles of it, the same evening, when it fell 
neat ly calm. A pilot came off from the cape in a row¬ 
boat, and he rcaclied us just at dark. Captain Robbins 
now became all impatience to land, as it was of importance 
to liim to be the hearer of his own bad news. Accord¬ 
ingly, an arrangement baving been made with the two men 
who belonged to tlie shore-boat, our ohl commander, Ru¬ 
pert and myself, prepared to leave the ship, late as it was. 
We two lads were taken for the purpo.se of manning two 
additional oar.s, but were to rejoin the ship in the bay, if 
possible ; if not, up at town. One of the inducements of 
(’aptuin Robbins to be off, was the signs of northerly 
weather. It bad begun to blow a little in puffs from the 
northwest; and everybody knew, if it came on to blow 
seriously from that quarter, the ship might be a week in 
getting up the river, her news being certain to precede 
her. We hurried off accordingly, taking nothing with us 
hut a cliatigc of linen, and .a few necessary papers. 

We got the first real blast from the norlhw’cst in less 
than five minutes after we had quitted the Tigris' side, 
and while the ship was still visible, or, rather, while we 
couhl yet see the lights in her cabin window’s, as she fell 
off before the wind. Presently the lighta disappeared, 
owing, no doubt, to the ship’s luffing again. The symp¬ 
toms now looked so threatening, that the pilot’s men pro¬ 
posed making an effort, before it was too late, to find the 
ship; but this was far easier said than done. The vessel 
miglit be spinning away toward Cape Henlopen, at the 
rate of six or seven knots ; and, without the means of 
making any signal in the dark, it was impossible to over¬ 
take her. I do believe that Captain Robbins would have 
acceded to the request of the men, bad. he seen any prob¬ 
ability of succeeding ; as .t was, thcru remained no alter¬ 
native but to pull in, and endeavor to reach the land.. We 
had the light on the cape as our beacon, and the boat’s 
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b^ad was kept directly for it. as the wisest cour.-o for u« U 
pursue. 

Changes of wind from southeast to northw. >t are '.itv 
common on the American coast. They arc almo>i uiuav» 
sudilen ; sometimes so much so, as to take sliips aback ; 
and the force of the breeze usually comes so early, as to 
have pro<lnccMl the saying that a “ nor'wester comes hoif- 
end foromo.st.” Sucli proved to ho the fact in our ca e. 
In less than half an hour after it began to bUiw. the wind 
would have brought the most gallant ship tliat floated to 
double-reefed topsails, steering by, an<l to reasonably short 
canvas, running large. We may have i idled .a mile iu 
this half hour, though it was by means i-f a <iuicU stroke 
and great labor. The Cape May men w'ere vigorous and 
experienced, and they did wonders ; nor were llnpert .and 
I idle; but, as soon as the sea got up, it wu' as niuoli as 
all four of U-s couhl do to keep stccrage-way on i)ie b'lat. 
There were ten minutes, during which 1 reall)’ think the 
boat was kept head to sea by means of the wash of tlio 
waves that drove past, as wc barely held her stationary. 

Of course it was out of tho question to continue cxcr« 
tions that were as useless as they were exhausting. Wo 
tried the expedient, however, of edging to tho northward, 
with the hope of getting more under the lee of the land, 
and, cooBoquenlly, into .smoother water, but it did no good. 
The nearest we ever got to the light must have consider¬ 
ably exceeded a league. At length Rupert, totally ex- 
hausted, dropped his oar, and fell panting on the thwart. 
He was directed to steer, Captain Robbins taking his 
place. I can only liken our situation at that fearful 
moment to the danger of a man who is clinging to a cHiT. 
its summit and safety almost in reach of his hand, wiili 
t!»c consciousness that Iiis powers are fast failing him, and 
that ho must shortly go down. It is true, death was not 
so certain by our abandoning tho effort to reach tho laud, 
but the hope of being saved was faint indeed. Behind us 
.’ay the vast ainl angry Atlantic, without an inch of visible 
land between us and the Rock of Bisbon. We were 
totally without food of any sort, though, luckily, there was 
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fi small liicaker of frosli walor iu the boat. The Cape 
May imii had bioviglit otf tlicir buppers with them, hut 
they had made the meal ; whereas the rest of us had lefl 
the Tigris fasting, intending to make comfortable suppers 
at the light. 

At length Captain Robbins consulted the boatmen, and 
asked thorn what they thought of our situation. I eat 
between these men. who liad been remarkably silent the 
whole time, pulling like giants. Both were young, though, 
:.3 I afterward learned, both were married; each havTno- 
a wife at that anxious moment waiting on the beach ol 
rhe capo for the return of the boat. As Captain Robbins 
put tlio (iiioslion, I turned my head, and saw that the man 
behind me, the oldest of the two, was in tears. I cannot 
describe tlie shock I experienced at this sight. Here 
uas a man accnsloined to Itardshijrs and dangers, who was 
making the stotitest and most manly efforts to save him¬ 
self and all with him at the very moment, so strongly im- 
ju-essed with the danger of our situation, that his feelings 
broke forth in a way it is always startling to witness, when 
the grief of man is thus exhibited in tears. The imagi- 
mition of this husband was doubtless picturing to iTia 
mind the anguish of Ins wife at that moment, and, perhaps, 
the long days of sorrow that were to succeed. I have no 
idea ho thought of himself, apart from his wife; for a 
finer, more manly, resolute fellow never existed, ns he 
Bubscqucutly proved to the fullest extent. 

It seemed to me that the two Cape May men had a 
sort of desperate reluctance to give up the hoixs of reach¬ 
ing the land. We were a strong boat’s crew, .and we had 
a capital, though a light boat; yet all would not do. 
About midnight, after pulling desperately for three hours, 
my strength was quite gone, and I had to give up tlie 
oar. Caj)lain Robbins confessed Jiimself in a very little 
belter state, and, it being impossible for the boatmen to 
do more than keep the boat stationary, and that only for 
a little time longer, there remained no expedient, but to 
keep of! before the wind, in the hope of still falling in with 
the ship. We knew that the Tigris was on the starboard 
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tack when we left her, and. as she wouM certainly t-n. 
dvasor to keep as close in with the land as possible, there 
was a remaining chance that she had wore ship tx) ke«-p 
otf Henlopen, and might he heading up about north-north- 
east, and laying athwart the mouth of the ha)’. This left 
us just a chance — a ray of hope ; and it had now becomo 
absolutely necessary to cudeavet jt .tfit by it. 

The two Capo May men pulled the boat round, and kept 
her just ahead of the seas, as far as it was in their power; 
very light touches of the oars suHicing for this where it 
could be done at all. Occasionally, however, o«ic of dioso 
chasing waves would come after us at a racer's spcetl. in¬ 
variably breaking at s»ich instants, and frequently half 
filling the boat. This gave us new employment, Itupert 
and myself being kept quite half the time? bailing. No 
occupation, notwithstanding the danger, could prevent mo 
from looking about the cauldron of angry waters, in quest 
of the ship. Fifty times diil 1 faticy 1 saw her, and as 
often did the delusive idea end in disappointment. Tho 
waste of dark waters, relieved by the gleaming of tho 
combing seas, alone met the senses. Tho wind blew 
directly down the estuary, and, in crossing its mouth, wo 
found too much swell to receive it on our beam, and were 
soon compelled, most reluctantly though it was, to keep 
dead away to prevent swamping. This painful state of 
expectation may have lasted half an hour, the boat some¬ 
times seeming ready to fly out of the water, as it drifted 
before the gale, when Rupert unexpectedly called out that 
he saw the ship. 

There she was, sure enough, with her head to tho 
northward and eastward, struggling along through tho 
raging waters, under her fore and main-topsails, close- 
reefed, and reefed courses, evidently clinging to the land 
us close as she could, both to hold her own and to make 
good weather. It was barely light enough to ascertain 
these facts, though tho ship was not a cable’s length from 
US when first discovered. Unfortunately, she was dead to 
leeward of us, and was drawing ahead so fast as to leave 
the probability she would forcreach upon us, unless wo 
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t- to .ill our oars. This was done as soon as possible, 
i! I away we went, at a rapid rate, aiming to shoot 
directly beneath the Tigris' lee-quarter, so as to ro»iud-to 
utuler shelter of her hull, there to receive a rope. 

IV e pulled like giants. Three several times the water 
tlaj)ped into us, rendering the boat more and more lieavy ; 
but Captain Robbins told us to pull on, every moment 
b.-iii: neoious. As I did not look round, — could not 
Well, indeed,— I .saw no more of the ship until I got a 
eu.Kbm glimpse of her dark hull, within a hundred feet of 
ns. surging ahead in the manner in which vessels at sea 
seem to take sinlden starts that carry them forward at 
twice their former apparent speed. Captain Robbins had 
begun to hail, the instant he thought himself near enough, 
or at the distance of a hundred yards ; but wbat was the 
Immaii voice amid the music of the winds striking tho 
various conls, and I may add chords, in tho mazes of a 
8({uarc-rigge(l vessel's hamper, accompanied by the base of 
the roaring ocean ! Heavens ! what a feeling of despair 
was that, when the novel thought suggested itself almost 
simultaneously to our minds, that wo sliould not make 
ourselves licanl 1 I say simultaneously, for at tho same 
instant the whole five of us set up a common, desperate 
shout to alarm those who were so near us, and who mi«dit 
easily save us from tlio most dreadful of all deaths**— 
starvation at sea. I presume the fearful manner in which 
wo struggled at the oars diminished tho effect of our 
\oices, while the effort to raise a noise lessened our power 
with the oars. ^ Wc were already to leeward of tho ship, 
though nearly in her wake, and our only chance now was 
to overtake her. The captain cnlleil out to us to pull for 
li.e or death, and jiull wo did. So frantic were our 
clforts, that I really think we should liavo succeeded, had 
not a sea come on board us, and filled us to tlie thwarts. 

1 acre remained no alternative but to keep dead awav, 
ami to bail for our lives. 

1 confess I felt scalding tears gush down my cheeks, a* 
I gazed at the dark mass of tho ship just before it wa.s 
Mvallowed up in Uio gloom. This soon occurred, aud 
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tSon. I make no doubt, every man In ihe boat considered 
liiiiisc'lf as hopelessly lost. \Ve continued to bail, not- 
wilbstandiii" ; and, using hats, gourds. j)Ots^ and pails, soon 
clearerl the boat, thought it was done with no other seem¬ 
ing object than to avert immediate death. I heard one of 
the Cape May men pray. The name of his wife mingled 
with his petitions to God. As for poor Captain Uobbiiis, 
who ha<l so recently been in another scene of eijual <lan 
g<?r in a boat, lie remained silent, seeminglv subinissis’e to 
the decrees of Providetice. 

In this state we must have drifted a leagu<‘ <lea<l before 
(be wind, the Cape May men keeping their eyes on the 
light, which w'as just sinking below the horizon, while tlie 
rest of us were gazitig seaward in ominous expectation of 
what a.vaited us in that direction, wlien tlic bail of ** lloat 
ahoy!” sounded like the last trumpet in our ears. A 
B<diooner was passing our track, keeping a little off. ami 
got so near as to allow us to be seen, tliougb, owing to a 
remark about the light which drew all eyes to wimlivard, 
not a soul of us saw her. It was too late to avert the 
blow, for the hail had hardly reached us, when the 
schooner’s cut-water came down upon our little craft, and 
buried it in the sea ns if it had been lead. At such mo¬ 
ments men do not think, but act. I caught at a bobslay, 
and missed it. As 1 went down into the water, iny bami 
fell upon some object to whicli I clung, and, the scliootjer 
rising at the next instant, I w.as grasped by the hair by 
one of the vessel's men. I had hold of one of the Cape 
May men’s legs. Released from my weight, this man was 
soon in the vessel’s head, and he helped to save me. 
When we got in-boar»l, and rousUued our paity, it was 
found that all had been saved but Captain Robbins. The 
schooner wore round, and actually parsed over the wreck 
of the l>oat a second lime; but our old eomuiundcr wac 
never beard of muio I 
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Oh1 forqel not I he hour, when Ihrou^li fore^l aud viU 
\Vc rehinieil uiUi our chief to h'i% denr nritive IiiiIIhI 
Through the «o<)dy Sierra ihcro si^lte(l hot a gnle, 

And the fho<«ul>e.uu \\;u hri^lit on his hAttlenient v.ulla; 

And HAhin* liy 5!K*e|>itJj; in cilinac^^ and li^ht, 

ItouTii) (he house of (lie (ruant^, (hat rose on our sigtd. 

Mas. l!i !A.va. 

Wr, h:ul f:ilK-n on bounl an castcin coaster, called the 
Manila AN’allis, bound from James River to Boston, in¬ 
tending to cross the shoals. Her watch had seen us, 
because ilie coasters generally keep better lookouts than 
Indiamen ; the latter, accustomed to good ofTmgs, having 
a trick of letting their people go to sleep in the night- 
watches. I made a calculation of the turns on board the 
Tigris, and knew it was INIr. Marble’s watch when Ave 
passed the ship; and I make no question he was, at that 
very moment, nodding on the hcn-coops—a sort of trick 
ho had. I cannot even now understand, however, Avliy tlie 
man at the wheel did not hear the outcry we made. To 
me it ui)peared loud enough to reach the land. 

Sailors ordinarily receive wrecked mariners kindly. 
Our treatment on board the Martha "Wallis was all I could 
Itavc desired, and the enpUdu promised to put ua on board 
the first coaster she should fall in with, bound to New 
lork. He was as good as his word, though not until 
more than a week had elapsed. It fell calm as soon ns 
the northwester blew its pipe out, and wo did not get 
into the Vineyard Sound for nine days. Here we met a 
craft the skipper knew, and, being a regular Boston and 
Now York coaster, we were put on board her, with a 
recommendation to good treatment. The people of th^ 
Lovely Lass received us just as we had been received oa 
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bo»r<l I’.ie Martha W:iUis; all hands of us living aft, ai..I 
eating codlisli, good beef and pork, with duff (dough) and 
molasses, almost ud libitum. From this la.st vessel \'e 
‘earned all the latest news of the French war, and how 
things were going on in the country. The fourth da) 
after we were put on board this craft, Rupert and 1 
landed near Peck’s Slip. New York, with nothing on earth 
in our possession, but just in what we stood. This, how- 
t;ver, gave us but little conceru — I had abundance at 
home, and liupettwas cerUin of being ftje from want, 
both through me and through his father. 

I had never parted with the gold given me by Lucy, 
however. When we got into the boat to land at the cape, 

I had put on the belt in which I ke]>t this little treasure, 
and it wa- still round iny body. I had kept it as a sort of 
memorial of the dear girl who had given it to me ; but I 
now saw the means of making it useful, without disposing 
of it altogether. I knew that the wisest eourse, in all 
dilUcuUies, was to go at once to headquarters. I asked the 
address of the firm that owned, or rather had owned the 
John, and proceeded to the counliiig-iiouse forthwith. I 
told my story, but found that Kite liad been before me. It 
seems that the Tigris got a fair wind, three days after the 
blow', that carried her up to the very wharves of Philadel- 
j>hia, when most of the John’s peojile had come on to New 
York without tlelay. lly communications with the shore 
at the cape, the pilot had learned that his boat had never 
returned, and our loss was supposed to Imvo inevitably 
occurred. The accouiiU of all this were in the papers, and 
I began to fear that the distressing tidings might have 
reached Clawbonuy. Indeed, there were little obituary 
notices of Rupert and myself in the journals, inserted by 
some hand piously employed, I should think, by Mr. Kite. 
We were tenderly treated, considering our escapade ; uinl 
my fortune and prospects were dwelt on with some touches 
nf eloquence that might have been spared. 

In that day, however, a newspaper was a very dificrout 
thing from what it has since become. Then, journals were 
created merely to meet the demand, and news was given as 
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it ac tiKUlj occunvd ; whereas, now, the compctitici, S.-vt 
li'('<hiced a change that any one can appreciate, when it ia 
n incinbered to wliat a competition in news must infallibly 
haul. In lliat da}*, our own journals had not taken to 


nnitnting tlic worst features of the English newspapers_ 

talents and education are not yet cheap enough in America 
to enable them to imitate the best — and the citizen was 
KuppoH'd to liave some rights, as put ia opposition to the 
press. The public sense of right had not become blunted 
by faniiliaiity with abuses, and the misoiahle and craven 
ap(dogy was never heard for not enforcing the laws, that 
iinhody cares for what the newspapers say. "Owing to these 
c;ius( v, I escaped a thousand lies about jnyself, my hisforv, 
my disposition, character, and acts. Still.* I was in print; 
and I conless it half frightened me to see my death 
announced in such obvious letters, alllmugli I had physical 
evidence of being alive and well. 


The owners questioned me closely about the manner in 
which the John was lost, and cxpvs^cd themselves satisfied 
with my answers. I then produced iny lialf-jocs, and asked 
to borrow^ something less than their amount on their 
seem it \. lo the latter part of the proposition, however, 
these geiitlomoii would not listen, forcing a check for a 
hundred dollars on me, desiring that (he money iniglit be 
paid at my own conveiuoiicc. Knowing I had 'Clawbomiy 
and a very comfortable income under my lee, I made uo 
scruples about accejiting the sum, and took my leave. 

Rupert and 1 had now the means of equipping ourselves 
neatly, though always in sailor guise. After this was done 
we proceeded to the Albany basin, in order to ascertain 
whether the Wallingford were down or uot. At the basin 
we learned that tlic sloop had gone out that very forenoon, 
liaving on board a black with his young master’s effects ; a 
lad who w.as said to liavo been out to Canton with young 
Mr. Wallingford, and who was now on his way home lo 
report all the sad occurrences to the family in Ulster. 
Ihis, then, was Neb, who had got thus far back in charge 
ot our chests, and was about to return to slavery. 

We had been in hopes that we might possibly reach 
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C?a':«>l)Ontiy before the tiilinj's of our I'iii' iijtclli- 

ge;...o was likely to <lcfeat the expectation: but, luckily, 
one of the fastest sloops on the river, a Ilutlson j)acket. waa 
on the point of sailing, and, though the wind hebl well to 
the northward, her master thought he should be able to 
turn \jp witli the U«les as high as our creek, in the cotirse 
of the next eight-and-forty hours Tins was quite as nmcli 
as the Wallingfoi'd could <lo I felt well persuaded; and, 
making a bargain to be landed on the western shore. 
Uupeit and I pul our things oti boaid this jjacket, and were 
iiiuler way in half an hour’s time. 

So strong was my own anxiety, I could not keep otV tho 
deck utilil we had anchored on accoimt of the flood ; .‘iiid 
much <Iid 1 envy Uupert, who had coolly turned in as soon 
as it was dark, and went to sleep, ^\’hetl the anchor was 
down, I en<leavorcd to imitate his example. On turning 
out next morning, I found the vessel in Newburg Hay, with 
a fair wind. About twelve o’clock I could see the mouth 
of the creek, and the Wallingford fairly entering it, her 
sails disappearing behind the trees just us 1 aiiight sight of 
them. As no other cruft of her size ever went up to that 
landing, I could not l>e mistaken In the vessel. 

liy gelling ashore half a mile above tbe creek, iberc was 
a farin>road that wouhl lead to the house hy a cut so short, 
as nearly to bring us there as soon a.s Nch could possibly 
arrive with his dire, but false intellig(‘nce. The place was 
l>ointed out to tlie capbiin, who had extracted our secret 
from us, and who, g<X}d-uaturedly, conscuted to do all wo 
asked of him. 1 do think he would have gone into tho 
creek itself, had it been required. Hut we were landeil 
with our bag of clolbcs—'One answered very well for both 
— at the place 1 have mentioned, and, taking turn about to 
♦boulder the wardrobe, away w’e went, as fast ns legs coubl 
•arry us. Even Rupert seemed to feel on this occaBion, 
I do think he had a good deal of contrition, as he must 
jmve recollected the pain he harf occasioned his excellent 
(uther, and dear, good sister. 

Clawboniiy never looked more beautiful than when I first 
Cist eyes on it *hat afternoon. There lay the house in the 
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n-cur<; ri'tirumuiit of its smiliog valo, the onlKirtl- jcet 
beginning to lose their blossoms ; the broad, rich meadows, 
with the grass waving in the sotith wind, resembling velvet 
the tiolds of corn of all sorts ; and the cattle, as they stood 
ruminating or enjoying their existence in motionless self- 
indulgence beneath the shade of trees, seemed to speak of 
abundance and considerate treatment. Everything denoted 
peace, plenty, and happiness. Yet this place, with all ito 
blessings and security, had I willfully deserted to encounter 
{/irates in the Sli’aits of Sunda, shipwreck on the shores of 
Matlagascar, jeopardy in an open boat olT the Isle of Franco, 
ami a miincidous preservation from a horrible death on my 
own coast! 

At no great distance from the house was a dense grove, 
ill whicli Kupert and I had, with our own hands, constructed 
a rndt- aummer-honse, fit to be enjoyed on just such an 
afteriK on as this on which we had returned. When distant 
Irom it only two hundred yards, we saw the girls enter tlio 
woods, evitlcntly taking the direction of the seat. At the 
same raoment 1 caught a glimpse of Neb moving uji the 
roa<l fi om the landing at a snail’s pace, as if the poor fellow 
ftroaded to encounter the task before liim. After a mo¬ 
ment's consultation, wc determined to proceed at once to 
the grove, and tiuis anticipate the account of Neb, who must 
pass so near the summer-house as to be seen and recognized. 
We met with more obstacles than wc had foreseen or 
remembered, and when we got to a thicket close in tho 
roar of the bench, we found that the black was already iu 
the presence of his two “ youug mistresses.” 

The appearance of the three, when I first caught a near 
view of them, was such as almost to terrify me. Even Neb, 
whose face was usually as shiuing as a black bottle, was 
almost ot the color of ashes. The poor fellow could not 
speak, aud, though Lucy was actually shaking him to 
extract an explanation, tho only answer she could get was ■ 
tears. These fiowed from Neb’s eyes in streams, and, at 
length, the fellow threw himself on the ground, and fairly 
began to groan. 

“ Can this be shame at having run away ? ” exclaimed 
Lucy, “ or does it foretell evil to the boys ?” 
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“ IT'- knows nothing of them, not liuviug been with them 
— yet, I am terrified.'* 

“ Not oil my occount, dearest sister,” I cried aloud; 
“ here are Ru{>ert and I, God be praised, both in good 
health, and safe.” 

I took care to remain hid, as I uttered this, not to alarm 
raoie than one sense at a time ; but both the girls shrieked, 
and licdii out their arms. Rupert and I hesitated no longer, 
but spr.ang forward. I kuow not bow it ba[>pened. ibough 
I found, on recovering my self-possession, tliat 1 was fold¬ 
ing Lucy to my heart, wliile Rupert was doing the same to 
Grace. This little mistake, however, was soon rectified, 
each man embracing his own sister, as in iluly bound, ainl 
as was most decorous. The girls shed torrents of tears, 
and a>surcd us again and again, that this was the only really 
happy moment they had known since the parting on the 
wharf, nearly,a twelvemonth before. Then followed looks 
at each other, exclamations of surprise an<l plea-sure at the 
changes that had taken place in the appearance of all 
parties, and kisses and tc.ars again in abundance. 

As for Neb, the pooi fellow was seen in the road, 
whither lie had fled at the sound of my voice, looking at us 
like one in awe and doubt. Being satisfied in the end of 
our identity, as well as of our being in the flesh, the negro 
again threw himself on tlie grouml. rolling over and over, 
and fairly yelling with delight. Aflcr going through lliis 
process of negro excitement, he leaped up <m his feet, and 
started for the house, shouting at the top of his voice, as if 
certain the good intelligence he brought would sccuit; his 
own pardon, — “ Master Miles come home ! — Master Milo* 
come home! 

In a few minutes quiet was sufliciently restored among 
us four, who remuined at the seat, to ask questions, and 
receive intelligible answers. Glad was I to ascertain that 
the girls had been spared the news of our loss. As for l\Ir. 
Tiardingc, he was well, and busied, as usual, in discharging 
the duties of his holy oflTice. Ho had told Grace and Lucy 
the uamc of the vessel in which we had shipped, but said 
nothing of the painful glimose he bad obtained of us, just 
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as flfted our anchor to quit the port. Grr.ce, in a 
soh'uin manner, then cletnainled an outline of our adven¬ 
tures. As Rupert was the spokesman on this occasion, the 
qtiestion having been in a manner put to him as oldest. I 
had an opportunity of watching the sweet countenances of 
the two painfully interested listeners. Rupert affected 
modesty in his narration, if he did not feel it, though I 
remarked that he dwelt a little particularly on ‘.he shot 
which liad h)dgcd so near him, in the head of the Tigris’ 
forctnast. lie spoke of the whistling it made as it a[)« 
pioaclic«l. and (he violence of the blow when it struck. He 
had (he impudence, loo, to speak of my good luck in hcin" 
on the other .side of the lop, when the shot passed through 
my station ; whereas I do believe that the shot passed 
nearer to me than it did to Iiimsidf. It barely missed me, 
and by all I could learn, Rupert was leaning over by the 
U)pmust rigging when it lodged. The fellow told his story 
in his own way, however, and with .so much unction that ! 
ohscrviMl it made Grace look pale. The effect on Lucy 
was different. 'Ihls excellent creature perceived my un¬ 
easiness, I half suspected, for she laughed, and, interrn[>ting 
her brother, told him, There — that's enough about the 
cannon-ball; now let us hear of something else.” Rupert 
colored, for he had frequently had such frank hints from Ins 
sister, in the coiirse of his childhood; hut he had too much 
address to betray the vexation I knew he felt. 

lo own the truth, my attachment for Rupert had mate¬ 
rially lessened with the falling off of my respecU He had 

manifested so much selfishness during the voya^^e_had 

shirked so much duty, most of which had fallen*’on poor 
Neb — and had been so little of tlie man, iu practice, whom 
ho used so well to describe with his longue — that I could 
no longer shut my eyes to some of his denciencies of char- 
Bcler. I still liked him; but it was from habit, and per¬ 
haps because be was ray guardian’s son, and Lucy’s brother. 
Then I could not conceal from myself that Rupert was not, 
in a rigid sense, a lad of trutli. He colored, exaggerated, 
glossed over, and embellished, if he did not absolutely 
invciil. 1 was not old enough then to understand that 
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most of the stalemenu that float about the world . 
ing hut tjuihs distorted, aud that iiothiug is more rare t!-. i \ 
unadulterated fact; that truths and lies travel in coiupany, 
as described by Pope in his “Temple of Fame," until 

“ TbU or tiiAt uiiiiiixed, no luortal «>r Kball RikI." 

Ill this very narration of our voyage, Rupert had 1 « ft 
false impressions on tlie minds of his listeners, in tifiy 
lhin<;.s. He had made far more of both our little .skii ini>hoA 
than the truth would warrant, ami he hud neglected to 
do justice to Neb in his account of each of the affairs, 
Tlu-u he laimmcmk'd Captain Robbins's comhict in connec¬ 
tion with the loss of the John, on points that could not he 
sustained, and censured him for measures that deserved 
praise. I knew Rupert was no seaman, — was jiretfy well 
satisfied, by this time, he never would make one,— but I 
could not explain all his obliquities by referring them to 
ignorance. The manner, moreover, in which he repre¬ 
sented himself a.s the principal actor, on all occasions, de¬ 
noted so much address, that, while 1 felt the fldsily of the 
impressions he left, I did not exactly sec the means neces¬ 
sary to counteract them. So ingenious, indeed, was his 
manner of stringing facts ami inferences together, or wlwt 
seemed to be facts and inferences, that I more than once 
caught myself actually believing that which, in sober real¬ 
ity, I know to be fal.-jC. I was still too young, not qnito 
eighteen, to feel any appreliensioiis on the subject of Grace ; 
and was too much accustomed to both Rupert and his sister 
to regard either with any feelings very widely dilfercnt from 
those which I entertained for Grace herself. 

As soon ns the history of our adventures and exploits 
was concluded, wo all had lehmrc to observe and comment 
411 tlio alterations that time had made on our several per¬ 
sons. Rupert, being tho oldest, was the least changed in 
this particular. He had got his growth early, and was only 
a little spread. Ho had cultivated a pair of whiskers at 
sea, which rendered his lace a little more manly,— an iin- 
proveraent, by tlio way, — but, tho effects of ex|MLii:e and 
ttf the suo excepted, there was no very material change in 
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l^ xterior. Perhaps, on the whole, he was improved in 
•rtppcarance. I think both the girls fancied this, though 
(irace did not say it, and Lucy only half admitted it, an<l 
with many reservations. As for myself, I was also full- 
grown, standing exactly six feet in my stockings, which was 
pretty well for eighteen. But I had also spread ; a fact 
that is not common for lads at that age. Grace said I had 
lost all delicacy of appearance ; and as for Lucy, though 
slie laughed and blushed, she protested I began to look liko 
a f^reat bear. To confess the trutli, I was well satisfied 

n 

wiili my own appearance, did not envy Rupert a jot, and 
knew I could toss him over my shoulder whenever I chose. 
I stoo«l the strictures on my appearance, therefore, very 
well; and, tliough no one was so much dei ided and laughed 
at as myself, in that critical discussion, no one cared less 
for it. Just as I was permitted to escape, Lucy sai«l, in an 
uinlevtonc, — 

*• You shouhl have stayed at home. Miles, and then the 
changes would have come so gradually, no one would have 
noticed them, and you would have escaped being told how 
much you are altered, and that you are a bear.” 

I looked eagerly round at the speaker, and eyed her in¬ 
tently. A look of regret passed over the dear creature’s 
face, her eyes looked as penitent as they did soft, and 
the Hush that suffused her countenance rendered this last 
expression almost bewitching. At the same instant slie 
whispered, “ I did not really moan that.” 

But it was Grace’s turn, and my attention was drawn to 
my sister. A year had made great improvements in Grace. 
Young as she was, she had lost much of the girlish air in 
the sedateness and propriety of the young woman. Gi’ace 
h.ad always something more of these last than is common ; 
hut they had now completely removed every appearance of 
childish, I might almost say of girlish frivolity. In person 
her improvement was great; though an air of exceeding 
delicacy rather left an impression that such a being wiis 
more intended for another world than this. There was 
even an air of fragility and of pure intellectuality about 
my poor sister, that half disposed one to fancy that sht 
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would one day be translatetl to a better sphere in the bo<ly 
precisely as she stood before human eyes. Lucv bore the 
e.Tatniiiatioii well. »She was all woman, there beiu" noilj- 

9 

itjg about her to create any miraculous e.xpectations or fan¬ 
ciful pictures ; but she was evidently fast getting to 1)0 a 
very lovely woman. Honest, sincere, full of heart, over¬ 
flowing with the feelings of her sex. gentle, yet spirited, 
buoyant, though tnelting with the chai ilics; her changeful, 
but natural, and yet constant feelings in her. kept me in- 
ces&tntly in pur.suit of her playful mind ainl varying humois. 
Still, a more high-principled being, a firiner or more eon- 
uistejjt friend, or a more accurate thinker on all stdijerfs 
that suited her years and became her situation than Lucy 
Ilardinge, never existed. Even Grace was influeucetl hy 
her judgment, though I did not then know how much my 
sister’s mind was guided by her simple and less j)retoniliiig 
friend’s capacity to foresee things, and to joason on their 
consequeeices. 

We were more than an hour uninterruptedly together 
before we thought of repairing to the house. Lucy then 
reminded Uu|>crt that he had not yet seen his father, whom 
the had jtist before ohserve<l alighting from his horse at the 
door of his own study. That he had been apprised of the 
return of the rmiaways, if not jirodigals, was evident, she 
thought, by his manner; and it was disrespectful to deday 
seeking his forgiveness and blessing. Jlr. Ilardijige re¬ 
ceived ns both without surprise, and totally without any 
show of resentment. It w.as about the time he expected 
our return, and no surprise w*as felt at finding this expecta¬ 
tion realized, a.s a matter of course, while rcscutmcnt was 
almost a stranger to his nature. We all shed tears, tho 
girls sobbing aloud ; and wc were both solemnly blessed. 
Nor urn I ashamed to say I knelt to receive that blessing, 
‘.n ati age when the cant of a pretending ineligiou — there 
is ns much cant in self-suIRciency as in hypocrisy, and they 
very often go together—is disposed to turn into ridicule 
the humbling of the person while asking for the blessing 
of the Almighty through the ministers of his altars ; for 
kneel I did, and weep I did, and, t trjst, the ope in bumil 
Uy and the other in contrition. 
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^V^)Cll wc fxll l)econiG ri Htilc c;(I:n« find substAntl^l 
mi'al was placed before us adventurers. Mr. llardinge do- 
inaixle.l an account of .all that had passed. Ho applied to 
me to give it. ami I was couipe'ded to discharge tlie otfice 
of an historiau, .sioiucwhat again>t iny iudiuatiou. lliero 
was no remedy, however, and I told the story in my owq 
simple raanner, and certainly in .i way to leave very differ- 
eut iinpressiov s from many of those made by tbe narrative 
of Rupert. 1 thought once or twice, as I proceeded, Lucy 
looked sorrowful, and Grace looked surprised. I do not think 
I ct>l >rcd in the least jw regarded myself, and I know 1 did 
N. b no more than justice. My tale was soon told, for I 
felt the whole time as if I were contradicting Rupert, who, 
by the way, a[»peared perfectly unconcerned — perfectly un¬ 
conscious, indeed — ou the subject of the discrepancies in 
the two accounts. I have since met with men who did not 
know the truth when it was even placed very fairly before 
their eyes. 

Mr. Ilardinge expressed his heartfelt happiuess at having 
us back again, and soon after ho vetitured to ask if wo 
were satisfied with what we had seen of the world. Phis 
was a home question, but 1 thought it best to meet it man¬ 
fully. So far from being satisfied, I told him it was my 
ardent desire to get on board one of the letters-of-marque, 
of which so many were then fitting out in the country, and 
to make a voyage to Kvirope. Rupert, however, confessed 
ho had mistaken his vocation, and that he thought ho could 
do no better than to enter a lawyer s office. I was thun¬ 
derstruck at this quiet admission of my friend of his inca¬ 
pacity to make a sailor, for it was the first intimation I 
heard of his intention. I had remarked a certain want of 
energy in various situations that required action in Rupert, 
blit no want of courage ; and I had ascribed some portion 
of his lassitude to the change of condition, and, possibly, 
of food ; for, after all, that godlike creature, man, is noth¬ 
ing but an animal, and is just as much influenced by Ida 
stomach and digestion as a sheep or a horse. 

Mr. Ilardinge received his son’s intimation of a prefer* 
ei e of intellectual labors to a more physical state of ox- 
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ffltcnce, with a gratification my owu did not afTo: I 

! Still, lie made no particular reniaik to either at the 

i; i:e. permitting tts both to enjoy our return to Clawbonny, 


without auy of the drawbacks of advice or lectures. Tlie 
evening passed delightfully, the girls beginning to laugh 
heartily at our own ludicrous accounts of the mode of liv¬ 
ing oil board ship, an<l of our various scenes in Cliina, tho 
Isle of Bourbon, and elsewhere. Rupert had a great ileal 
of humor, and a very dry way of exhibiting it; in ^hort, 
he was ulino-st a genius in the mere superficialities of hfe : 
au<l even Grace rewarded his ctforts to entertain us, with 


laughter to tears. Neb was introduced jifter supper, and 
tlic fellow was both censured ami commended; censured 
for having abandoned the household gods, ami commended 
for not having deserted their master. Ilis droll doscriptioin 
of the Chinese, their dress, pigtails, shoes, and broken l-.ng- 
lisb, diverted even ^Ir. Ilanlingc, ubo, I believe, fell ;i.- 
much like a boy on this occasion, as any of the party. .V 
hajipier evening than that which followed in the little tea- 
parlor, as my dear mother used to call it, ivas never pasx d 
in the century that the roof had covered tho old walls of 
Clawbonny. 

Next day I h.ad a private conversation with my guar¬ 
dian, wlio commenced the iliscourse by rendering a sort of 
account of the proceeds of my property during tho pa-l 
year. I listened rc.spcclfully, and with some interest; 1 
I saw the first gave Mr. llardinge great satisfaction, and 1 
confess the last afforded some little jdeasurc to myself. I 
found that things had gone on very prosperously. Rea«ly 
money was accumulating, and I saw that, by tbo time 1 
came of age, suflicient ca.sh would be on hand to give me a 
ship of my own, should I choose to purchase one. From 
that moment I was secretly deter-mined to qualify myself 
to command lier in tho intervening time. Little was said 
of the future, beyond an expression of tho hope, by my 
guardian, that I would take lime to reflect before I came 
.o a final decision on the subject of my profe^ioa lo 
this I said nothing beyond making a respectful iiichnjtioii 

of the head. 
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F'or the nest month, Clawbonny was a scene of ninnte? 
nipted memment uiul delight. We had few families to 
visit in our immediate ueigliboihood, it is true; atid IMr. 
llaiditige proposed an excursion to the Springs,— the 
country was then too new. and tlic roads too bad, to think 
of Niagara,— but to this I would not listen. 1 cared not 
for the Springs, — knew of, and cared less for fashion, — 
and loved Clawbonny to its stocks atid stones. We le* 
nnuac<l at home, then, living priucipally for each other. 
Kupert read a good deal to tlie girls, under the direction of 
his father; while I passed no small portion of inv time in 
athletic exercises. The Grace and Lucy made one or two 

g cruises in the river,' and at length I con¬ 
ceived the idea of taking the party down to town in 
the idlingford. Neither of the girls had ever seen 
New \ork, or much of the Hudson ; nor had either over 
seen a ship. The sloops that passed up and down the Hud¬ 
son, with an occasional schooner, were the extent of their 
acquaintance with vessels; and I began to feel it to bo 
matter of reproach tliat those in whom I took so deep an 
interest, should be so ignorant. As for the girls them¬ 
selves, they both admitted, now I was a sailor, that tlieir 
desire to see a regular, three-masted, full-rigged ship, was 
increased seven-fold. 

I^Ir. Mardinge heard my proposition, at (irst, ns a piece 
of pleasantry ; but Giace c-Ypressing a strong desire to see 
a large town, or what was thought a largo town in this 
country, in 1799, and Lucy looking wistful, though she re- 
mai;*^ silent under an apprehension her father could not 
aflbrd the expense of sucli a journey, which her imagina¬ 
tion rendered a great deal more formidable than it actually 
proved to be, the excellent divine finally acquiesced. The 
expense was disposed of in a very simple manner. The 
journey, both ways, would be made in the Wallingford ; and 
Air. Hardinge was not so unnecessarily scrupulous as to 
refufic passages for himself and children in the sloop, which 
never exacted passage-mpney from any who went to or 
from the farm. Food was so cheap, too, as to be a matter 
of no consideration; and, being entitled legally to reoeivo 
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M Clawboii’jy, it made no great difference whether it 
\,eie taken on board the vessel, or in the house. Then 
there was a Mrs. Bradfort iu New York, a widow of 
easy fortune, who was a cousin-german of Mr. Hardinge’s, 
— his father’s sisters daughter, — and with her he always 
stayed iu his own annual visits to attend the convention of 
the Church,— I beg pardon, of the Protestant Kpiscopal 
Churc)», as it is now de rigucnr to say ; 1 wonder soin * 
ultra does not introduce the manifest improvement into the 
AposiK's’ Creed of saying, “ I believe in the Holy Protes¬ 
tant ICpUcopal Catholic Church,” etc., —but, the excellent 
divine, in his annual attendance on the convention, was ac¬ 
customed to suy with his kinswoman, who often pressed him 
to bring both Lucy and Grace to sec her ; her house in Wall 
Street being abundantly large enough to accommodate a 
much more numerous party. ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Ilardinge, 

“ that shall be the arrangement. The girls and I will slay 
with Mrs. Bradfort, and the young men can live at a Utvern. 
I dare say this new City Hotel, which seems to bo largo 
enough to contaiii a regiment, will hold even them. 1 will 
write this very evening to my cousin, so as not to take her 
by surprise.” 

In less than a week after this determination, an answer 
was received from JIrs. Bradfort; and, the very next day, 
the whole party, Neb included, embarked in tho AVaUuig- 
ford. Very different was this passage down the lIu<lsou 
from that which had preceded it- Then 1 had tho sense 
of error about me, while my heart yearned toward the two 
dear girls we had left on the wharf; but now everything 
was above-board, sincere, and by permission. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Grace and Lucy were enchanted with 
everything they saw. The Highlands, in particular, threw 
them both into ecstasies, though I have since seen so much 
of the world as to understand, with nearly all experienced 
tourists, that this is relatively the worst part of the scenery 
of this beautiful river. Wheu I say relaUvely, I mean as 
comparing the bolder parU of our stream with those of 
others, — speaking of them us high lands, —- many other 
portions of this good globe having a much superior 
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^niiideur, while very fwv li.ave so much lovely river scenerj 
ciiiiiprossed into so small a space as is to bo found in lha 
other parts of the Hudson. 

In due time we arrived in New York, and I had the 
Mipreme happiness of pointing out to the girls the State’s 
))iison, the Bear Market, and the steeples of St. Bauls and 
'I'riiiity — old Trinity, as it was so lately the fashion to 
style a church that was built only a few yeans before, and 
which, in my youth, was considered as uiagniiicent as it was 
vonerable. That building has already disap|)cared; and 
another edifice, which is now termed splendid, vast, ami I 
know not what, has been reared in its place. By the lime 
(his is gone, and one or two generations of buildings have 
f-iiceceded, each ajiproaching nearer to the high standard 
of church architecture in the old world, the Manhattanesc 
will get to understand something of the use of the degrees 
of comparison on such subjects. When that day shall 
anivo, they will cc.ise to be provincial, and — not (ill then. 

What a dilfcrent thing was AVall Street, iii 179!), from 
what it is to-day! Then, where so many Grecian temples 
are now reared to Plutus, were rows of mo(le.st iirovincial 
dwellings ; not a tittle more provincial, however, than the 
thousand meretricious houses of bricks and marble that 


lia\c since started up in their neighborhood, but far less 
jiretcnding, and in so much the more creditable. Mrs. Brad- 
fort lived in one of these respectable abodes, and thither 
l^Ir. Ilardingc le<l the way, with just as much confulence as 
one would now walk into Blccckcr Street, or the Fifth 
Avenue. Money-changers were then unknown, or, if 
known, were of so little account that they had not sufficient 
force to form a colony and a league by themselves. Even 
the banks did not deem it necessary to be within a stone’s 
throw of each other,— I believe there were but two, — as 
it might be in self-defense. We have seen all sorts of 
expedients adopted, in this sainted street, to protect the 
m nicy-bags, from the little temple that was intended to bo 
so small as only to admit the dollars and those who were to 
lake caio of tliem, up to the edifice that might contain so 
many rogues, as to render things safe on the familiar 
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f-rincipic of setting a thief to catch a thief. All wuuUl not 
do. 'I lie «lifriculty has been found to be unconquerable, 
except in those cases in which the homely and alnio.<t 
uorn-out expedient of employing honest men has been 
rc.sorte<l to. liut, to return from the gossiplngs of old age 
to an agreeable widow, who was still under forty. 

Mrs. Bradfort |•eceived ^Ir. Ilardinge in a way to satisfy 
us all that she was delighted to see him. She had pre¬ 
pared a room for Kupert ami myself, and no apologio* or 
excuses would be received. We ha<l to consent to accept 
of her hospitalitie.s. In an hour’s lime ail were established, 
and I believe all were at home. 

I shall not dwell on the happiness that succeeded. We 
were all too young to go to parties, and, I might almost 
add, New York it.sclf was loo young to have any ; but in 
tile Jiist I should have been mistaken, though there were 
not aa many children’s balls in 1700, perhaps, after allow¬ 
ing for the dilferencc in population, as there are to-day. 
If too young to bo company, we were not too young to see 
sights. I sometimes laugh as I remember what these were 
at that lime. There was such a museum as would now he 
thought lightly of iii a Western city of fifteeit or twenty 
years’ growth—a circus kojit by a man of the name of 
liicketts — the theatre in John Street, a very motleat 
Thespian e<lilicc — and a lion, I mean literally the beast, 
that was kept in a c.agc quite out of town, that bis roaring 
might not <listurb j)eoplo, somewhere near the spot where 
the triangle that is called Franklin Square now is. All 
these we saw, even to the theatre; good, indulgent ilr. 
lluulinge seeing no tmrm in letting us go thither under the 
cliarge of Airs. BradforU I sliall never forget the ecstasy 
of that night! The novelty was quite us great to Kujxnt 
and myself as it was to the girls ; for though wo had been 
to China, we had never been to the play. 

Well was it said, “ Vanity, vanity —all is vanity I ” lie 
that lives as long as I have lived, will have seen most of 
his opinions, and 1 tliink I may add, all his tastes, change. 
Noihing .short of revelation has a stronger tendency to con¬ 
vince us of the temporary character of our prubalionury 
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=t;Uo ill {his world, than to note for how short a period, 
ami for what imperfect ends, all our hopes and success in 
life liave been buoying ns up, and occupying our minds. 
After fifty, the delusion begins to give way; and, thongli 
wc may continue to live, and even to be happy, blind in¬ 
deed must be he who does not seo the end of bis road, and 
foresee some of the great results to which it is to lead. But 
of all this, our quartette thought little in the year 1799. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Thou art the same eternal 9ea! 

The earth bath many shapes and fonni 
Of hill and valley, flower and tree; 

Fields that the feiaid iiooiitido warms, 

Or Winter's rugged cleforms, 

Or brii;bt with Autumn's golden store; 

Thou eoverest up thy face with storms, 

Or sniileit serene — but still thy roar 

And dashing foam go up to vex the sea*beat sliore. 

Lurr* 

I HAD a free conversation with my guardian, shortly 
after we reached town, on the subject of my going to sea 
again. Tlie whole country was alive with the arniamont 
of the new marine; and cocked hats, blue coats and white 
lappets, l)egan to appear in the streets, with a parade that 
always marks t)ic Jiew officer and tlic new service. Now, 
one meets disiinguibbcd naval men at every turn, and secs 
iiutliiiig about their persons to denote llic profession, unless 
in actual employment adoat, even the cockade being laid 
aside ; whereas in 1799 the liarness was put on as soon as 
the parchment was received, and only laid aside to turn in. 
Ships were building or equipping in atl parts of the country; 
and it is matter of surprise to me that I escaped the fevei, 
and did not apply to be made a midsliipman. Had I seen 
another captain who interested me as much as Captain 
Dale, I make no doubt my career would have been quite 
different; but, as things were, I had imbibed the prejudice 
tiiat Soutliey, in his very interesting, but, in a professional 
sense, very wortliless, “ Life of Nelson,’* has attributed to that 
hero J “ Aft, the more houor; forward, the better man.” 
Thus far, I had not got into the cabin windows, and, like 
all youngsters wlio fairly begin on the forecastle, felt proud 
pf my owu manhood and disdain of hazards and toil. I 
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lii-teriniuecl, therefoio, to pursue llie course I li:!-! orJgitiallT 
|H)int(«l out to myself, and follow iu tlio footsteps of niy 
fatlier. 

Piivnleors were out of the question in a war with a 
country that had no commerce. Nor do I think I would 
have gone iu a privateer under any circumstances. Tho 
husiiiess of carrying on a warfare merely for gain, has ever 
stMuk me as discreditahle ; though it must be admitted tho 
American system of piivato-armcd cruisers has always been 
more respectable and better conducted than that of most 
other nations. Tliis has been owing to the circumstance 
that mou of a liigher class tJian is tisual in Kurope, have 
embarked in the enterprises. To a letler-of-marque, how¬ 
ever, tliere could be no objection; her legnlar business is 
commerce; slie arms only in self-defense, or, if she capture 
anything, it is merely such enemies as cross her path, and 
who would capttjre her if they could. I announced to Mr. 
llardinge, theieforo, my determination not to return to 
C’lawhouny, but to look for a berth iu some letter-of- 
martiue, while then in town. 

Neb had received piivatc instructions, and my sea dun¬ 
nage, as well as Iiis own, was on board the Wallingford,— 
low enough the wreck had reduced both to be,— and 
money obtained from Mr. llardinge was used to purchase 
more. I now began to look about me for a ship, detei- 
mined to please my eye as to the vessel, and my Judgmetit 
as to tlie voyage. Neb had orders to follow the wharves 
on the same errand. I would sooner trust Neb than Rupert 
on such a duty. The latter had no taste for ships; felt no 
interest in them; and I have often wondered wliy he took 
a fancy to go to sea at .all. With Neb it Wiis very differenU 
He was already an expert seaman; could hand, reef, and 
fltcer, kuot and splice, and was as useful as nine men in ten 
(in board a vessel. It is true, be did not know whe.i it 
became necessary to take in the last reef— had no notion 
of stowing a cargo so as to favor the vessel, or help her 
sailing; but he would break out a cask sooner than most 
ine:i I ever juet with. There was too much “ nigger ” in 
urn 11)1 head-work of that sort, though he was ingeuioui 
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rcAfly enoui'h in his u'.iy. A stevling fellow was Nob, 
liii.l 1 got in time to love him very much as I can couccivo 
one wouhl love u brother. 

One dav, after I had seen all the sights, and had begvm 
to think seriously of linding a ship, I was strolling alon:: 
the wharves on the latter errand, when I heard a void- 
I kuew cry out, “ There. Captain Williams, there's 
your chap; he’ll make as good a thiial mate as can he 
found in all America.” I had a sort of presentiment this 
applied to me, though I could not, on the instant, recall 
the speaker’s name. Turning to look in the direction ui 
the soumls. I saw tho bard countenance of Marble, along¬ 
side the weather-beaten face of a middle-aged shipma>ter, 
both of whom were examining me over the nettings of a 
very promisitJg-looking armed merchantman. I bowed to 
Mr! Marble, who beckoned me to come on board, where I 
was regularly introduced to the master. 

This vessel was called the Crisis, a very capital name 


for a craft in a country where crisises of otto sort or 
another occur regularly as often as once iu si.v mouths. 
.She was a light little ship of about four hundred tons, hud 
hoop-pole bulwarks, as I afterward learned, with nettings 
for hammocks and old junk, principally the latter; and 
showed ten nine-pounders, carriage-guns, in her batteries. 
I saw she was loadtid, and was soon given to understaml 
that her shipping-articles were then open, and the serious 
question was of procuring a third mate. OlRcers were 
Bctirce, 60 many young men were pressing into the navy : 
and Mr. Marble ventured to recommend me, from no.ir a 
twelvemonth’s knowledge of my character. I had not an¬ 
ticipated a berth aft quite so soon, and yet I had a hum¬ 
ble confidouco in my own ability to discharge ilm duty. 
Captain Williams questioned me for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, had a short conversation with Mr. Marble alone, 
nnd then frankly offered me the berth. The voyage waa 
to be round the world, and it took my fancy at the very 
sound. The ship was U> take a cargo of flour to England; 
there, she was to receive a small assorted cargo for the 
BQrthwest coast, and some of the saiulal-wood JiluuJsi 
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r-ftcr disposing of her toys and manufactu-res in barter, sho 
^.•n« to sail for Canton, exchange her furs, wood, and 
othcj- articles for teas, etc., and return homo. To engage 
in Uiis voyage. I was offered the berth I have mentio'ned, 
and thirty dollars a month. The w.iges were of little mo* 
nient to inc, hut the promotion and the voyage were of 
great account, llie ship, too, carried out lettctv cf 
in.aniue and reprisal with her, and there were the chancea 

.■)f meeting some Frenchman in the European waters, at 
.'cast. 

I e.xamined the vessel, the berth I was to occupy, made 
a great many shy glance.s at the captain, to asccrUain his 
charaeier by that profound expedient, analyzing his looks, 
and finally determined to ship, on comlition Neb should bo 
taken as an ordinary seaman. As soon as Marble heard 
• his last propositi, he explained the relation in which the 
black stood to me, and earnestly advised his being received 
as a seaman. Ihe arrangement was made accordingly, 
and I went at once to the notary and signed the articles. 
Neb was also found, and he was shipped too; this time 
regularly, Mr. Ilardinge attending and giving his sanction 
to what was done. Iho worthy divine was in excellent 
spirits, for that very day he had made an arrangement 
with a friend at the bar to place Rupert in his office, IVIrs. 
liradtort insisting on keeping lier young kinsman in her 
liouse, ns a regular inmate. This left on the father no 
more charge than to furnish Rupert with clothes, and & 
few dollars of pocket money. But I knew Rupert too 
well to suppose he would, or could, be content with the 
little he might expect from the savings of Mr. Hardinge. 
I was not in want of money. My guardian had supplied 
me so amply, that not only had I paid my debt to the 
owners of the John, and fully equipped myself for the 
Voyage, but I actually possessed dollars enough to supply 
all my probable wants during the expected absence. 
Many of the officers and men of the Crisis left behind 
them orders with their wives and families to receive their 
wages, in part, during their absence, as letters from time 
to time apprised the owners that these people were on 
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h-.v.'.nu im>\ in aiscliarge of tlieiv several diuies. I dtler- 
inined ou ■‘iviiig Rupert the benefit of such an arrange¬ 
ment. First preseiuing liim with twenty dollars from my 
own little store, I took him with me to the counting-house, 
and succeeded, though not without some dilhculty, in ob- 
taitiing for nty friend a credit of twenty doHais a month, 
promiSng faithfully to repay any balance that migdit arise 
against ino in consequence of the lo>s of the ship, or of 
any accident to myself. This I was enabled to do on the 
strength of iny credit as the owner of Clawbonny ; for, as 
is usual in these c-ases, I passed for being much richer than 
I really was, .hough far from being poor. 

I will acknowledge that, while I felt no reluctance at 
making this arraugemont in favor of Rupert, I felt mot ti¬ 
lled he should accept it. There are certain acts we may 
all wish to perform, and yet which hring regrets when 
successfully performed. 1 was sorry thst my friend, 
Lucy’s brother, Grace’s admirer, — for I was quick enough 
in perceiving that Rupert began to entertain fancies of 
that sort, — had not pride enough to cause liim to decline 
receiving money which must be earned by the sweat of my 
brow, and this, moreover, in a inode of life ho had not 
himself suflkient re.soluiion to encounter a second time. 
Rut lie accepted the offer, and there wa.s an end of it. 

As everything was alive in 1798, the Crisis was ready 
to sail in three days after I joined her. IVe hauled into 
tlic North River, as hecame the dignity of our voyage, 
end got our crew on hoard. On the whole, we mustered 
a pretty good body of men, ten of them being green ; 
fellows wlio had never seen the ocean, but who were 
young, liealthy, and athletic, and who promised to he use¬ 
ful before a great while. Including those aft, we counted 
thirty-eight souls on board. The ship was got ready in 
hopes of being able to sail of a Thursday, for Captain 
Williams was a thoughtful man, and was anxious to get 
the ship fairly at sea, with the first work done, pre/ious y 
to the next Stibbath. Some small matters, however, could 
not be got through with in time; and, ns for sailing of u 
Friday, that was out of the question. No one did that, 
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in 1793, who could help it. This gave us a holiday, cn2 J 
got leave to pass the afternoon and evening nsliore. 

Uupert, Grace, Lucy and I took a long walk into the 
country that evening; that is, we went into the fields, and 
along the lanes, for some distance above the present site 
of Canal Street. Lucy and I walked together most of the 
time, tmd we both felt sad at the idea of so long a separa^ 
tioii as was now before us. The voyage might last three 
years; and I should be legally a man, my own master, and 
Lucy a young woman of near nineteen, by tliat time. 
Terrible ages in perspective were these, and which seemed 
to us pregnant with as many changes as the life of a man. 

“ Rupert will be admitted to the bar when I.get back,’ 

I casually remarked, ns we tnlked the matter over. 

“ He will, indeed,” the dear girl answered. “ Now 
you are to go, Hilcii, I almost regret my brother is uot to 
be in the ship ; you have known each other so long, love 
each other so much, and have already gone through such 
frightful trials in company.” 

“Oh! I shall do well enough — there’ll bo Neb; and 
ns for Rupert, I think lie will bo better satisfied ashore 
flian at sea. Rupert is a sort of natural lawyer.” 

Ry tliis I merely meant ho was good at a subterfu<Te, 
ulul couUl tell his own story. * 

“ Yes, but Neb is not Rupert, Miles.” Lucy answered, 
rpnek as lliought, and I fancied a little reproachfully. 

‘‘ Very true — no doubt I shall miss your brother, aud 
that, too, very much, at times; but all I meant in speak, 
ingot Neb was, as you know, that.he and I like each 
other, too, and have been through just the same trials to¬ 
gether, you understand, and have known each other as 
long as I can remember.” 

Lucy was silent, and I felt embarrassed and a little at 
loss what to say nexU But a girl approaching sixteen, 
and who is with a youth who possesses her entire confi¬ 
dence, IS not apt to bo long silent. Something she will 
say; and how often is that something warm with natural 

feeling, instinct with truth, and touching from iu coulidina 
Simplicity 1 • 
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“ Y'-u vvili sometimes tliiuk of us, Mile.' ? was Lucy s 
nei* remark, and it was said in a tone that induced me to 
look her full in the face, when I discovered Uiat tier eyes 
were suffused with tears. 

“ Of that you may be very certain, and I bojw to bo 
re\?arded in kind. But now I think of it, Lucy, I Dave a 
debt to pay you, and, at the same time, a little interest. 
Here are the half-joes you forced me to take last year, 
when we parted at Clawbonny. See, they are exactly 
the same pieces; for I would as soon liavc parted wilii a 
finger as with oue of them.” 

“ I had hoped they might have been of uae to you. Mid 
had quite forgotten them. Y'ou have destroyed .an agree- 
fiblc illusion.” 

“ Is it not qttite as agrec.ible to know we had no occa¬ 
sion for them ? No, here they are ; and, uow 1 go with 
Mr. Ilardinge’s full approbation, you very wcdl know I 
can be in no want of money. So, llicrc is your gold ; and 
here, Lucy, is some interest for the use of it.’" 

I made an effort to put something into th‘* dear girle 
hand as I spoke, but all the strength I couM oropcrl/ 
apjily was not ctiual to the purpose. So tightly ifi<l iih«» 
keep her little fingers compressed, that I could not sue 
reed without a downright efi'orl at force. 

“No, no. Miles,” she said, hurriedly, almost huiUilvi 
“ that will never do ! I am not Rupert; you may pr«vaf 
willi him — never with me ! ” 

“Rupert! What can Rupert have to do with sudt * 
thing as this locket? Youngsters dont wear lockets. 

Lucy^e fingers separated as easily as an infants, and i 
put my littlo offering into her hand without any more re* 
sistance. I was sorry, however, to discover that, by soino 
means unknown to me, she had become acquainted with 
tbs arrangement I had made as respected the twenty dol¬ 
lars a month. I afterwards ascertained that this secret 
had leaked out through Neb, who had it from one of the 
clerks of the counting-house who had visited the ship, and 
repeated it to Mrs. Bradfort’s black maid in one of his 
frequent visits to the house. This is a common chaniml 
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of iii!.)rni;Uiiin. tlioiigli it seldom proves as true ns it rlM 
in th is instance. 

I could see that Lucy was delighted with her locket. 
It wa? a very jnetty ornament, in the first place, and it 
had her own hair, that of Grace, Rupert, and my own, 
%er\ prettily braided together, so as to form a wreatlj, 
n..ule like a rope, or a grummet, encircling a combination 
of letters that included all our initials. In this there was 
11 .diing that was particular, while there was much that was 
affectionate. Had I not consulted Grace on the subject. 
It is possible I should have been less cautious, though I de¬ 
clare I had no thought of making love. All this time I 
fancied I felt for, and trusted Lucy as another sister. I 
was shrewd enough to detect Rupert’s manner and feelimr 
toward my own sister, and I felt afraid it was, or soon would 
be fully reeiprocated ; but as to imagining myself in love 
y dm^e, or any one else, the thought never 
cro^.sed my mind, though the dear girl Iierself so often did ! 

1 saw Lucy s smile, and I could not avoid noticing the 
manner in which, once or twice, unconsciously to herself, 

I do believe, this simple-minded, sincere creature, pressed 
ilic hand which rcUiiucd the locket to her heart; and yet 
it made no very lively impression on my imagination at 
tiic lime. The conversation soon changed, and we began 
to converse of other things. I have since fancied that 
Grace had left us alone in order that I might return the 
lialf-joes to Lucy, and offer the locket; for, looking round 
and seeing the latter in its new owner’s hand, while Lucy 
was bestowing on it one of the hundred glances of grate¬ 
ful pleasure it received that afternoon, she waited unUl wo 
came up, w'hen she took my arm, remarking, as this was 
to be our last evening together, she must come in for her 
shave of the conversation. Now, I solemnly afiirm that 
this was the nearest approach to anything like a love- 
scene that had ever passed between Lucy Hardinee and 
myself. 

I would gladly pass over the leave-taking, and shall say 
but little about it, Mr. Hurdinge called me into his room, 
when we got back to the house. He spoke earnestly and 
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Bol< :n- iy to me, recalliug to uiy mind many of ]i'- - a;:,- 
and iiioie useful precepts. He then kissed me, ^[.ivc me 
his blessing, and promised to leinetnbcr me in his prayers. 
As I left liim — and I believe he went on his knees as 
soon ns my back was turned — Lucy was waiting for mi; 
in ilie pass.age. She was in tears, and paler than common, 
hut her mind seemed made up to sustain a itreat sacrilico 
like a woman. Shu put a .small, but exceedingly neat copy 
of the IJible into my hatul, and uttered, as well as emotion 
would perjuit, •'There, Miles; that is my keepsake. I do 
not a.'k you to think of me when you read ; but think of 
Gorl.” She then suatched a kisS, and Hew into her room 
and lo<;kcd the door. Grace was below, ami she wept on 
my neck like a cliild, kls.sing me again and again, and call* 
ing me “her brother — her dear, )ut only brotlier.” I 
was obliged actually to tear myself away from Grace. 
Knpert went with me to the ship, and passed an hour or 
two on board. As we cro'sed the ilireshold, I heard r, 
window open above iny hea<l,aiid, looking up, I saw Lucy 
with streaming eyes, leaning forward to say, “ AVrite, 
Mile.s — write as often as you possibly can.” 

Mail must bo a stern being by nature, to be able to tear 
himself from such friend-s, in or<1cr to encounter enemies, 
hardships, dangcr.s and toil, and all witliout any visible 
motive. Such was my case, however, for I wanted not 
for a competency, or for m jst of those advantages which 
might tempt ono to abandon the voyage. Of such a 
measure, the possibility never crossed my mind. I l>c- 
lieved that it was just.as necessary for me to remain third 
mate of the Crisis, and to stick by the ship while she 
would float, as Mr. Adams thinks it necessary for liim to 
present abolition petitions to a Congress which will not 
receive them. Wc both of us, doubtless, believed our* 
selves the victims of fate. 

VTe sailed at sunrise, wind and tide favoring. Wo bad 
anchored off Courtlondt Street, and as tho ship swept past 
the Ibittery I saw Rupert, who had only gone ashore in 
the pilot's boat at daylight, with two females, watching 
oiu movements. The girls did not dare to wave their 
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ivl.i. fs ; but wbat cared I for tliaf ? I knew tU( 
t.iii ^ 00(1 uislios, kind wishes, tender wishes, went with 
me ; ;UH this little touch of affection, which wonnn knows 
80 well how to manifest, nude me both happy and sad for 
the remainder of the day. 

The Crisis was an unusually fast ship, faster even than 

(he 1 i«jross ; coppered to the bends, copper-fastened, and 

with a hve-nak frame. No better craft sailed out of the 

repu I ic. Lnclc Sam had tried to purchase her for ono 

of Ins new navy ; but the owners, having this voyage in 

view, refused Ins tempting offers. She was no sooner 

under her canvas, than all hands of us perceived we were 

in a travcHer; and glad enough were we to be certain of 

(ho fact, lor we lud a long road before us. This, loo, 

was with the wind free, and in smooth water; whereas 

hose who knew the vessel .asserted her forte was on a 

howln.e and in a sea-that is to say, 'she would s;dl 

Hlaiivcly faster than most other craft, under the latter 
circumstances. 

Ihore was a strange ple.'-.snrc to me, nolwilhstanding all 

previously, all ,he risks I had run, and all 
lu left behind me, in lindiiig myself once more on the 
hruad ocean. As for Nch, the fellow was fairly enrap¬ 
tured. So quickly and intelligently did he obey orders, that 
he won a reputation before we crossed the bar. The smell 
of the ocean seemed to imbue bim with a species of nautical 
inspiration, and even I was astonished with his readiness 

\ I 'vas in every way at home, 

ery different was this exit from the port from that of the 

previous year. Then everything was novel, and not a little 
disgusting. Now Iliad little, almost nothing, to learn — 
iitei ally nothing, I might have said, were it not that every 
Blupmaster I.as certain ways of his own, that it bolooves 
al Ins subordinates to learn as quickly as iiossiblc. Then 
I lived a t where we not only had plates, and table-cloths, 
and tumblers, and knives and forks, but comparatively 

other do*'"*''" ^ comparatively, the two 

other degrees being usually wanting in northwest traders. 

The Crisis went to sea with a lively breeze at south 
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tlie wind sluftlng after the had got info thf lower 
l':;V. 'Jlicrc were a <lo7^n sail of us alto^vilicr. and in 

• v» 

oar liille fleet were two of Uncle Sam's im-n. wliu felt 
posed to try their hands with us. AVc cros><-d the har, all 
three of us, within a cable's length of each other, and 
male s;iii in company, with the ■«\ind a trifle abaft il.<- 
bean). Just as Navesink disappeared, our two mett-of-wni 
mcrchaufni' u altered, liaulod up on bowlines, and joggi d 
off toward ilie West Indies, being at the fltne al out « 
league astern of us. This success put us all in high good- 
humor, and had such an effect on Marble in particular, 
that he begnu to give it as his opinion that our only 
superiority over theui wou'd not he found conlined to 
sailing on an experiment. It is very convenient to think 
favorably of one’s self, and it is certainly comfortable to 
entertain fbe same notion as respects one's slop. 

I confess to a little awkwardness at first, in acting as an 
olhccr. I was young, and commanded men old enough lo 
be my father — regular sea-dogs, who were as critical in 
in all that related to the niceties of the calling, as the 
journalist wlio is unable to appreciate the higher qualities 
of a book is hypercritical on its minor faults. But a few 
days gave me confidence, and I soon foxmd I was ohoyed 
as readily as the first mate. A squall struck the ship in 
my watch about a fortnight out, and 1 succeeded in get¬ 
ting in sail and saving everylhing, canvas and spars, in a 

way that did me infinite service aft. Captain Williams 
spoke lo me on the subject, commending the orders I had 
given, and the coolness with which they had been issued ; 
for, as I afterward understood, be remained some time in 
tifc companion-way, keeping the other two mates back, 
though all hands liad been called, in order to see liow I 
could get along by myself in such a strait. On this 
occasion, 1 never saw a human being exert himself likij 
Neb. Ho felt that my Iionor was concerned. I do really 
ibink the fellow did two men’s duty the whole time the 
squall lasted. Until this little incident occurred, Captain 
Williams was in the habit of coming on deck to oxamino 
ibo heavens, and sec how things were getting on in my 

9 
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night-watches ; hut after this, he paid no more vislta o! 
this sort to tne tlian he paid to iVIr. Marble. I had been 
gratified by liis praises ; but this quiet mode of showing 
confidence gave me more liiy>piness than I can express. 

We liad a long passage out, the wind hanging to the 
eastward near three weeks. At length we got moderate 
southerly breezes, and began to travel on our course. 
Twenty-four hours after we had got the fair wind, I had 
the morning-watch, and made, as the day dawned, a oail 
directly abeam of us, to windward, .about three leagues 
distant, or just hull down. I went into the main-top, and 
examined her with a glass. She was a ship seemingly of 
about our own size, and carrying everything that would 
draw. I did not send word below until it was broad day¬ 
light, or for near half an hour; and in all that time her 
bearings did not vary any perceptible distance. 

Just as the sun rose, the captain and chief male made 
ilicir appearance on deck. At first they agreed in sup¬ 
posing the stranger a str.ay English West Indiaman, bound 
home; for at that time few merchant vessels were met at 
sea that were not English or American. The former usu¬ 
ally sailed in convoys, however; and the captain accounted 
for the circumstance that this was not thus protected, by 
the fact of her sailing so fast. She might be a lettor-of- 
inarquc, like ourselves, and vessels of that character did 
not take convoy. As the two vessels lay exactly abeam 
of each other, with square yards, it was not easy to judge 
of the sparring of the stranger, except by means of bis 
masts, iinrble, judging by the appearance of his topsails, 
began to think our neighbor might be a Frenchman, he 
had so much hoist to the sails. After some conversjition 
on the subject, the captain ordered rao to brace forward 
the yards, as far as our studding-sails would allow, and to 
luflf nearer to the stranger. While the ship was thus 
changing her course, the day advanced, and our crew got 
their breakfast. 

As a matter of course, the strange ship, which kept on 
the same line of sailing as before, drew ahead of us a 
Uttlo, while we neared her sensibly. In the course of 
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(liree hours we were withiu a league of her, h\it well on 
her lee-<iuarter. Iklarbic now unhesitatingly pronounciil 
her to be a Frenchman, there being no such thing as mis¬ 
taking the sails. To suppose an Englishman would go to 
sea with such triangles of royals, he held to be entirely 
out of the question; and then he referred to me to know 
if I did not remember the brig “ we had licked in llie 
West Indies, hast v'y’ge, which had just such r'yals as the 
chap up there to windward ? ” I couhl see the iv?em- 
blance, certainly, and had remarked the &ime peculiarity 
in the few French vessels I had seen. 

Under all the circumstances, Captain Williams determined 
to get on the weather-quarter of our neighbor, and Uikc a 
still nearer look at him. That he was armed, we could see 
already ; and, as near as wc could make out, he carried 
twelve guns, or just two more thau wo did ourselves. All 
this was encouraging ; sufTicicntly so, at least, to induce us 
to make a mucli closer examination than we had yet done. 

It look two more hours to bring the Crisis, fast as slio 
sailed, on the weather-quarter of her neighbor, distant about 
a mile. Here our observations were much more to the pur¬ 
pose, and even Captain 'Williams pronounced the stranger 
to be a Frenchman, and, no douht, a lelter-of-marque, like 
ourselves.” He had just ulUued these wonK when we s;iw 
ihe other vessel’s studding-sails coming down, her royals and 
topgallant-sails clewing up, and all the usual signs of her 
stripping for a fight- We had set our ensign early in the 
day, but, as yet, had got no answering symbol of nationality 
from the chase. As soon as she had taken in all her light 
canvas, however, she clewed up her courses, fired a gun to 
windward, and hoisted the French tricolor, the most grace¬ 
ful flag among the emblems of Christendom, but one that 
has been as remarkably unsuccessful in the deeds it has 
witnessed on the high seas, as it has been remarkable for 
the reverse on land. The French have not been wanting in 
excellent sailors, — gallant seamen, too; but the results of 
their exploits afloat have ever borne a singular dispropor¬ 
tion to the means employed,— a few occasional oxceptione 
just going to prove that the causes have been cf a chario 
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trr :is peruHar, ns these results have, in nearly all .\"es, been 
iii.iform. I have heard the want of success in maritime ex¬ 
ploits, among the Freticlu attributed to a want of sympathy, 
ill the nation, with maritime things. Others, again, h.'i\e 
supposed that the narrow system of preferring birth it» 
merit, which pervaded the whole economy of the French 
nairiiie, as well as of its army, previously to the Revolution, 
could not fail to destroy the former, inasmuch as a man of 
family wouhl not consent to undergo the toil and hardships 
that are unavoidable to the training of the true seaman 
'riiis last reason, however, can scarcely be the true one, as 
the vouii" Fn^lish noble has often made the most success- 
ful naval olhcer ; and the marine of France, in 1708, had 
surely every opportunity of |>erfecting itself, by downright 
jiractice, uninjured by favoritism, as that of America. Foi 
myself, though I have now reflected on the subject for years, 
1 can come to no other conclusion than that national charac¬ 
ter has some very important agency, — or, jwrhaps, it might 
he safer to say, has had some very important agency, — 
through some cause or other, in disqualifying France from 
becoming a great naval power, in the sense of skill; in that 
of mere force, so great a nation must always be formidable. 
Now she sends her princes to sea, however, we may look 
for different results. 

Notwithstanding the fact that an Englishman, or an Ameri¬ 
can, rarely went alongside of a Frenchman, in 1798, without 
a strong moral assurance of victory, he was sometimes dis¬ 
appointed. There was no lack of courage in their enemies, 
and it occasionally happened that there was no lack of skill. 
Every manifestation tlint the experience of our captain 
could detect, went to show that wc had fallen in with one 
of these exceptions. As we drew nearer to our enemy, wc 
perceived that he was acting like a seaman. His sails had 
been furled without haste or confusion ; an infallible evi¬ 
dence of coolness and discipline when done on the eve of 
battle, and signs that the watchful seaman, on such occa¬ 
sions, usually notes ns unerring indications of the sort of 
struggle that awaits him. It was consequently understood, 
among us on the quarter-deok, that we were likely to have a 
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wntm clay’s woik of it. NevciThele>s. we hud gooc too Lr 
tu iolre:U without au effort, and we began, in our turu, to 
(■liorlen sail, in readiness for the combat. Marble was a 
|.i ii:oe of a fellow, when it came to auything serious. I 
i.evcT saw him shorten sail so coolly and readily as he did 
I’.iat very day. We hud everything ready in ton minutei 

after we began. 

It was rare, indeed, to see two Ictters-of-marcino set to ^ 
ccoby and as .scientifically as were the l.ict.s with the Crisir 
and La Dame dc Nantes ; for so, as we afterwaixls ascer- 
taiiiwl, was onr antagonist called. Neither party aimed M 
auy great advantage by manoeuvering; but wo came tiA 
idcnigside of “The Lady,” as our men subsequently nick 
named the Frettchmau, the two vessels delivering theii 
brondsirlcs nearly at the satne instant. I was stationed on 
the forecastle, in charge of the head-shceL*!, with orders to 
alteiid generally to the braces and the rigging, using a mus¬ 
ket in moraenU that were not otherwise cmidoycd. Away 
wetil both my jih-sheet blocks at tbc beginning, giving me 
a very pretty job from the outset. This was but the com- 
mencomeut of trouble; for, during the two hours and a 
half that we lay battering La Dame dc Nantes, and she lay 
battering us, I had really so much to altciid to it» the way 
af reeving, knotting, splicing, and turning in afresh, that I 
had scarcely a minute to look about me, in order to ascer¬ 
tain how the day was going. I fired my musket l)ut twice. 
The glimpses I did mauage to take were far from satisfac- 
lory, however; several of our people being kdled or 
wounded, one gun fairly crippled by a shot, and our “ 
in a sad plight. The only thing encouiMging was Nebs 
shout, the fellow making it a point to roar almost ns loud as 
bin gun, at each discharge. 

It was evident from the first that the Krenclmian ha. 
nearly twice as u)aiiy men as we caiaicd. This rendered 
any attempt at Iwarding imprudent, and, in the way of 
pounding, our prosi>ecU were by no means nattering. At 
length I heard a rushing sound over my head, and, looking 
up, I saw that the main-topmast, with the yards and sails, 
had come down on the fore-braces, and might shortly be ex- 
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pectt‘<l oil clejk. At this point. Captain Williams ordered 
all hands from the guns to clear the wreck. At the same 
instant, our antagonist, with a degree of complaisance that I 
could have hugged him for, ceased firing also. Both sides 
seemed to think it was verj- foolish for two merchantmen to 
lie within a cable’s length of each other, trying which could 
do the other the most liarm ; and both sides set about the 
by this time very necessary duty of repairing damages. 
Wliilc tliis was going on, the men at the wheel, i>y a sjiecies 
of instinctive caution, did their whole duty. The Crisis 
lufi'ed all she was able, while La Dame de Kaiites edged 
away all she very conveniently could, placing more than a 
mile of blue water between the two vessels, before we, who 
were at work aloft, were aware they were so decidedly run¬ 
ning on diverging lines. 


It was night before we got our wreck clear ; and tlieu we 
had to look about us, to get out spare spars, fit them, rig 
them, point them, and sway them aloft. The last opera¬ 
tion, howbver, was deferreil until morning. As it was, the 
d.ay s work liad been hard, and the pcojile really wanted 
rest. Host was granted them at eight o’clock ; at which 
hour our late anUigonist was visible about a league distant, 
tlie darkness beginning to envelop her. In the morning 
the horizon was clear, owing to tlie repulsion which existed 
in so much force between the two vessels. It was not our 
business to trouble ourselves about tlie fate of our adversary, 
but to Uikc heed of our own. That morning we got up out 
spars, crossed the yards, and made sail again. "We had 
several days’ work in rep.airing all our damages ; but, hap¬ 
pening to be found for a long voyage, and well found, too, by 
I lie end of a week the Crisis was in as good order as if we 
li:ul not fought a battle. As for the combat, it was one of 
those in which cither side miglit claim the victory, or not, 
ns it suited tastes. We liad very ingenious excuses for our 
failure, however; and I make no doubt the French were 
just as ready, in this way, as wo wore ourselves. 

Our loss in this engagement amounted to two men killed 
outright, and to seven wounded, two of whom died within a 
few days. The remaining wounded all recovered, ilioisgh 
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llie second mate, who was one of them, I believe never "ot 
to be again the man lie had been. A canister-shot lodged 
near his hip, and the creature we had on board as a surgeon 
was not the hero to extract it. In that day, the country 
was not so very well provided with medical men on the 
land, as to spare many good ones to the sea. In the new 
navy, it was much the fashion to say, “ If you want a leg 
amputated, send for the carpenter; he does know how to 
use a saw, while it is questionable whether the doctor knows 
liow to use anytluBg.” Times, however, are greatly altered 
in this respect; the gentlemen who now compose this 
branch of the service being not only worthy of commenda¬ 
tion for their skill and services, but worthy of the graduated 
rank which I see they are just now asking of the justice 
of their country, and which, as that connlry oiciinarHy 
•dminlsters justice, 1 am much afraid they will ask iu vaia 
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If ve 

C»iiii<>( (It-rend our own door from tlo dog, 

Li't ii!i Ilf worried; niid otir n»lion io’o 
Tbc name of Uardiocss, and policy. 

Hkkbt V. 

The combat between the Crisis and La Dame dc N.iutci 
took pl:»c’e in 42® 37 ' 12'' north latitude, and 34® IG' 43" 
west longitude, from Greenwich. Tins was very near the 
erntre of the northern Atlantic, and gave us ample time to 
get our sljip in good condition before we drew in witli the 
land. Shortly’ after tlic afl’air, the wind c;\mc out light at 
northeast, forcing u.s down nearer to the Bay of Bisciiy than 
was at all convenient, when bound to London. Tlie 
weather grew foggy, too, which is not usual on the coast 
of Europe, witli the wind at cast, and the nights dark. 
Just a fortnight after the action, 1 wjis awakened early one 
morning by a rough shako of the shoulder from l\Iarble, 
who had the watch, but who was calling me at le;\st an hour 
before the time. “ Bear a hand and turn out,” he said; 
•' I want you on deck, Mr. "Wallingford.” I obeyed, of 
course, and soon stood in the presence of the chief mate, 
rubbing my eyes diligently, as if they had to be opened by 
friction. 

It was just si.x bells, or seven o'clock, and one of the 
watch was on the point of making the bell proclaim as 
much, wlien Mr. Marble ordered him not to strike tlie hour. 
The weather was thick, or rather foggy, and the wind light, 
n’ith very little sea going. All this I liad time to notice, to 
listen to the unusual order about the bell, and to gape twice, 
before the mate turned to me. He seized my arm, carried 
me on the lee side of the quarter-deck, shook his finger at a 
vacant spot in the fog, and said, —- 
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Mile«, luy boy. douii yonder, within lu lf a mile oi dii? 
vei T '[»ol, is our friend the Frenchman !” 

How is it possible you can know that, Mr. Maible 
I demanded in surprise. 

“ Because I have seen him, with these two good-looking 
eyes of mine. This fog opens aud shuts like a playhouse- 
curtain, and I got a peep at the chap, about ten niinutoj 
since. It was a short look, but it was a sure one ; I would 
swear to the fellow in any admiralty court in Christendom.’ 

And what do you intend to do, i\Ir. Marble ? We fotme. 
him a bard subject in clear weather; what cau we do with 
him ijj thick ? ” 


“ That depends ot» the old mati; liis very natur is over 
laid by what has haj)pened already, and I rather think he 
will -be for a fresh ski itnmagc ; ’’ Marble was an une<luca(.'«> 
KeiinclMink man, and by no means particular about hi* 
Kiiglir-h. There’ll he good picking in tliat French gentle¬ 
man, Master Miles, for those who come iu at the beginning 


of the plunder ! ” 

The chief mate tlieu told me to go below and turn up aU 
hands, making as little rumpus about it as possible. Ibis I 
dill; aud when I returned to the deck, I found the lingers 
of .Marble going again, with Captaiu Williams for his audi- 
toi‘, just n.s they had gone to me, a few iiiimites earlier. 
Being an ofllcer, I made no bcniplcs about joining the party. 
Marble was giving his account of the manner in which ho 
had momeutarily secnjhe enemy, the canvas he was under, 
the course he was steering, and the air of security that pre- 
vailed about him. So much, he insisted he hail noted, 
though he saw the ship for about twenty seconds only. All 
this,1iowever, uiiglit be true, for a seaman’s eye is quick, 
and ho has modes of his own for seeing a great deal in a 
brief space of time. Marble now proposed that wc shoulu 
go to quarters, run alongside of the Frenclunau, pour in a 
broadside, aud board him in the smoke. Our success would 
be certain, could wo close with him without being seen; 
and it would be almost as certain, could wo engage him with 
our guns by surprise. The chief mate was of opinion wo 
had dosed him in tlie other affair, in a way to sicken lumj 
this lime we ehould bring him to with a round turn 1 
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T1'.2 oM man” was pleased with the notion, I saw at a 
glance ; and I confess it took my fancy also. We all felt 
very sore at the resvdt of the other attempt, and here it 
seemed as if fortune gave us a good occasion for repairing 
the evil. 

“ There can oo no harm in getting ready, Mr. l\Iarble,” 
the Giplain observed; “ and when we are ready ourselves, 
we shall know better what to think of the matter.” 

Tliis was no sooner said, than away we went to clear 
ship. Ottr task was soon done; the tompions were got otit, 
the g\ins cast loose, ammunition was brought up, and a stand 
of grape was j)nt in over the shot in every piece in both 
batteries. As the mcji were told the motive, they worked 
like dray-horses ; and I do not think we were ten minutes 
before the sliij) w;is ready to go into action at a moment’s 
notice. 

All this time Captain Williams refused to keep the ship 
away. I believe he wanted to get a look at our neighbor 
himself, for he could not but foresee W’hat might be the con- 
scfjuonces, should he run down in the fog, and engage a 
heavier vessel llian his own, without the ceremony of a hail. 
The sea was covered with Englishmen, and one of their 
cruisers might not very easily pardon such a mistake, how¬ 
ever honestly made. But preparation seems to infer a 
necessity for performance. When everything was ready, all 
eyes wore turned aft in a way that human nature could 
hardly endure, and the captain was obliged to yield. As 
Marble, of all on board, had atone seen the other vessel, 
lie was directed to conn the Crisis in the delicate operation 
she was about to undertake. 

As before, my station was on the forecastle. I had been 
directed to keep a bright lookout, as the enemy would 
doubtless be first seen from forward. The order was un¬ 
necessary, however, for never did human beings gaze into a 
tu^ more ani^iously than did all on board our ship on this 
occasion. Calculating by the distance, and the courses 
steered, we supposed ten or fifteen minutes would bring us 
square alongside of Mr. Marble’s ship ; though some among 
«s doubted his having seen any vessel at all. There was 
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fcbout a r»ve-knot breeze, and we Innl all our squaie-saiU 
Liiowing it wus necessary to go a little faster tlian our 
adversary to catch up with him. The intense expecta'ivui, 
not to say anxiety, of such a scene, is not easily described. 
The surrounding fog, at limes, seemed filled with ships; but 
all vanishe'l into thick air,one after another, leaving uoiliiiig 
hut vapor. Severe orders had been given for no one to c.dl 
nut, but, tlie moment the ship was seen, for the discoverer 
to go aft and report At least a dozen men left their quar¬ 
ters on this errand, all returning in the next instant, s;Uis- 
fled they had been dcceivc<l. Each moment, too, incrc.ased 
the expectation; for each moment must we lie gelling 
nciirer and nearer to her, if any vessel were really ilnre. 
Quite twenty minutes, however, passed in this inanni.i'. and 
no ship was seen. Marble continued cool and conlident, 
but the captiiu and second mate smilerl, while the people 
began to shake their heads, and roll the tobacco into thedr 
cheeks. As we advanced, our own ship Infied by degrees, 
until we had got fairly on our ohl course again,or were sail¬ 
ing close upon the wind. This change was made easily, tlie 
braces not having been touched ; a precaution that was taken 
expressly to give us this advantage. When wo found our¬ 
selves onco more close upon the wind, we gave the matter 
up forward, supposing the mate had been deceived. I saw 
by the expression of the cijitain's face that he was about to 
give the order to secure the guns, when, c.asling my eyes 
forward, there was u ship, sure enougii, within a hundred 
yards of us! I held up both arms, as I looked aft, nud 
luckily caught the captain's eye. In an instant, ho was on 
the forecastle. 

It was easy enough to see the stranger now. There he 
was in the fog, looking mystical and hazy; but there ho 
was, under las main-topgallaut-sail, close-hauled, and mov¬ 
ing ahead in all the confidence of the solitude of the ocean. 
We could not sec his hull, or so faintly as only to «b6t;n- 
guish its mass; but, from bis tops up, there was no mistak¬ 
ing the objects. We had shot away the Frenchmans 
mizzen-royal-masU It was a pole, and there the stump 
stood, just us it was when we bad last seen him on the 
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evening of tlie d:\y of the combat. This left no Houbt oi 
the character of our neighbor, and it at once determined our 
course. As it was, we were greatly outsailing him, but an 
order was immediately given to set the light staysails. As 
CapUnn Williams passed aft, he gave his orders to the men 
in the batteries. lu the mean time the second mate, who 
spoke very good New York French, came upon the fore¬ 
castle in readiness to answer the expected hail. As the 
Crisis was kept a little free in order to close, and as she 
sailed so fast, it was apparent we were coming up with the 
chase, hand over hand. 

The two ships were not more than a hundred feet asunder 
when the Frenchman first saw us. This blindness was 
owing to several circumstances. In the first place, ten men 
look forward in a ship where one looks aft. Those who 
looked aloft, too, were generally on the quarter-deck, and 
this prevented them from looking astern. Then the French¬ 
man's crew had just gone to their breakfasts, most of them 
eating below. She was so strong-lnaoded, moreover, as to 
give a forenoon’s watch below, and this still left many of the 
sluggards in their hammocks. In that day, even u French 
ship-of-the-linc was no model of discipline or order, and a 
h‘tler*of-inarquc was consequently worse. As it afterwards 
appeared, we were first seen by the mate of the watch, who 
ratt to the tafi’rall, and, instead of giving an order to call all 
hands, he hailed us. Mr. Forbank, our second mate, an* 
.swered ; mumbling his words so tliat, if they were bad 
French, they did not sound like good English. He got out 
the name “ Le Hasard, de Bordeaux,” pretty plainly, how¬ 
ever; and this served to mystify the mate for a few seconds. 
By the end of that time our bows were doubling on the 
Frenchman’s quarter, and we were sheering into him so fast 
as quite to distract the Nantes man. The hail had been 
heard below, however, and the Frenchmen came tumbling 
up by the dozen, forward and aft 

Captain Williams was a prime seaman, and one of the 
coolest men that ever lived. Every thin g that day was done 
at precisely the proper moment. The Frenchman attempted 
to keep off, but our wheel was bo touched as to keep us 
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i.*~pn)g in learly a parallel line with ihcni the wLi-lr lire; 
nii.i our Ibrwara s;ul5 soon bccilmed even their mains,nl. 
(J1 k.o»ir»e, we wont two foot to their one. Marble came on 
the forecastle just as our cathead was abreast of llis 
Lady’s” forward rigging. Less than a minute was recinired 
to take us so far fonvar.l, ami that minute was one of great 
confusion among the Fremh. As soon ns Marble got on 
the forecastle, he made a signal, the ensign was run np, and 
the order was given to fire. We let fly all live of our nine- 
pounders, loa<led with two round and a stand of grape, at 
the siimc moment. At the nc.\t instant the ciash of the 
ships amiing foul of eacli other w a.s heard. Marble shouted 
“ Come on, boys! ” and away he, and I, and Neb, and all 
hands of us went on hoard of the Frendimau like a hurw- 
cane. I antici[)ated a furious hand-to-hand conflict; but 
wc found the deck deserted, and had no diniculty whatt-ver 
in getting possession. The surprise, the rush, and the enhcl 
of The broadside gave us an easy victory. The French cap- 
laiit had been nearly cut in two by a nine-pouml .shot, more¬ 
over, and both of the mates were severely wounded. '1 hose 
accidenU contributed largely to our success, causing the 
enemy to abandon the defense as hopeless. M c had not a 


Boul hurt , , . 

The prize proved to be the ship I have mentioned, a let- 

ter-of-roarque from Guadaloupe, bound to Nantes. She was 
a trifle larger than the Crisis, mounted twelve French mm-s. 
and had cightylhrce souls on board when she sailed. Uf 
these, however, no less than twenty-three had been kilh. 

. and wounded in our previous affair with her, and sever.d 
were absent in a prize. Of the wounded, nearly all were 
Btill in their hammocks. Among tho remainder, some si.y 
teen or eighteen suffered by our close and <le8truclive broml- 
gide on the present occasion, reducing the efficient part ot 
her crew to about our own numbers. The vessel was iicwv 
and valuable, and her cargo was invoiced at something like 
lixty thousand dollars, having some cochineal among it. 

As soon as assured of our victory, the Crisis’ mam ie|.- 
sail was braced aback, as well as it could be, and ber helm 
5 Ut iown. At the same time, the Dome was kept away 
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fciul ilie two sliips went clear of each olher. Little injary 
li:nl been done by tlie colli-ion, or the grinding; and, in con¬ 
sequence of our guns having been so much shotted, no dam¬ 
age whatever was done the lower masts of the prize. The 
shot had just force enough to pass through the bulwarks, 
make splinters, and to lodge. This left both vessels in good 
condition for going into port. 

At first it was determined to le.ave me in La Dame ilo 
Nantes, as prize-master, with directions to follow the Ci isis 
into Fahnoutli, whither she was bound for orders. But, on 
furtlicr examination, it was discovered that the crew of an 
American brig was on board ilie prize as prisoners; La 
Dame do Nantes iiaving captured the vessel only two days 
before wc met (he former tlie lirst time, Liken out her peo¬ 
ple, manned her, and ordered her for Nantes. These Atneri- 
eans, inclinling the master and two mates, amounted to thir¬ 
teen souls in all, ami (hey enabled us to make a difierent 
lisposition of the prize. I'lie result of an hour or two's de 
.iberation was as fullow.s : — 

Our old second mate, whoso hurt was likely to require 
better care than could be had on the northwest coast, was 
put on board the French ship as prize-master, with ortlera 
to make the best of his way to New York. The master and 
chief mate of tho American brig agreed to act under him, 
and to assist in carrying La Dame across the ocean. Three 
or four of our invalids were sent home also, and tlie liberated 
Americans took service for the passage. All the French 
wounded were left in the ship, under the charge of their own 
surgeon, who was a man of some little merit, though a good 
deal of a butcher, as was too much the fashion of that day. 

It was dark before all the arrangements were made, when 
La Dame de Nantes turned short round on her heel, and 
made sail for America. Of course our captain sent in his 
olficial report by her, and I seized a moment to write a short 
letter to Grace, which was so worded as to be addressed to 
the whole family. I knew how much happiness a line from 
me would bestow, and I had tho pleasure to inform them, 
also, that I was promoted to be second mate — the second 
mate of the American brig having shipped as my successor 
in the rank of third officer. 
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T’je parting on tlie wi<]e ocean, that night, w.n solemn, 
onrl. in some respects, sad. We knew that several who wore 
in La Dame de Nantes would probably be left behind. ;is 
she travelled her long, solitary pat!), in the depths of the 
oce.on; and there were the chances that she, herself, ntiglit 
never arrive. As respects the last, however, the odds were 
in he.' favor, the American coast being elfectually cleai'ed of 
rreiich privateers by that time ; and I subsequently ro» 
ceived eleven hutidred ami sevcntythrec dollars formy sharo 
in that exploit. How I was ullecte<I by the circumstance, 
and what 1 did with the money, will appear in the sequel. 

The Crisis made a sail on a howline, at tl)e same moment 
her prize filled away for America; Miles Wallingfoul a 
much more important personage than he had been a few 
hours before. We put the prisoners below, keeping a good 
watch over them, and lia)dc<l ofl’lo the northward aixl west¬ 
ward, in order to avoid any French cruisers that might bo 
liovering on their own coast. Captain Williams seemed sat- 
^^flcd with the share of glory he had obtained, and manifested 
no further disposition to seek renown in arms. As for 
Marble, I never knew a man more exalted in his own es¬ 
teem, than he was by the results of that day’s work. It 
certainly did him great credit; hut, from that hour, woe to 
tlie man who pretended to dispute with him concerning the 
character of any sail that liappenc<l to cross our path. 

The day after we parted company with our prize, wo 
.nade a sail to the westward, and hauled up to take a look 
at her, the wind having shifted. She w.as soon pronounced 
to be an American ; but, though we showed our colors, tho 
stranger, a brig, manifested no disposition to speak us. This 
induced CapLaiii Williams to make sail in chase, more cspu« 
cially as the brig endeavored to elude us by passing ahead, 
and tho run was pretty nearly on our course. At four r. m., 
we got near enough to throw a niue-pound shot between tho 
fcllon'’6 masts, when the chose hove-to, and permitted us to 
come up. The brig proved to be the prize of La Daino de 
Nantes, and we took possession of her forthwith. As this 
vessel was loaded with flour, pot and pearl ashes, etc., and 
Was bound to London, 1 was put in charge of h» "<itb 
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yyiiMi: of i;iy own ago, of the name of Roger Talcott, 

for hjV uusistaiit. having six men for n>y crew. Of course 
the Frenchmen, all but one who ac*ed as cook and steward 
excepted, were received on board the Crisis. Neb went 
with me, through his own and tiiy earnest entreaties, though 
spared by Marble with great reluctance. 

This was my first com.nand; and prom) enough did I feel 
on the occasion, though almost dying with the apprehension 
of doing scniething wrong. My orders were, to make the 
Lizard ligh , and to crawl along up channel, keeping close 
in with the English coast; Captain Williams anticipating 
ins! ructions to go to the same port to which the Amanda 
(the hrig) was bound, and expecting to overtake us,after lie 
ha<l called at Falmouth for his orders. As the Crisis could 
go four feet to the Amanda’s three, before sunset our old 
ship w'as hull down .ahead of us. 

When I took charge of the deck the next morning, I 
found myself on the wiile ocean, with nothing in sight, at the 
age of eighteen, and in the enemy’s seas, with a valuable 
vessel to care for, my way to find into narrow waters that I 
had never entered, and a crew on board, of whom just one 
half were now on their first voyage. Our green hands had 
manifested the aptitude of Americans, and had done wonders 
in the way of improvement; but a great deal still remained 
to be learned. 'The Crisis' complement had been too large 
to employ everybody at all sorts of work, as is usually done 
in a merchant-vessel witli her ordinary number of hands, 
and the landsmen had to take their chances for instruction. 
Notwithstanding, the men I got were stout, healthy, willing 
and able to pull and haul with the oldest salts. 

By the arrangement that had been made, I was now 
thrown upon my own resources. Seamanship, navigation, 
address, prudence, all depended on me. I confess I was, at 
first, nearly as much depressed by the novelty and responsi¬ 
bility of my command, as Neb was delighted. But it is sur¬ 
prising how soon we get accustomed to changes of this sort. 
The first five or six hours set me quite at my ease, though 
\t is true nothing occurred in the least out of the usual way 
(lud, by the time the sun set, I should have been happy 
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coi.^'! I have got over the uDeasioess produced by the darh- 
n-Vv-. The wind had got round to southwest, and blew fresh. 
J ,'(:t a lower and a topmast studding-sail, and by the time 
the light had entirely vanished, the brig began to drag after 
her canvas in a way to keep me wide awake. I was at a 
loss whether to shorten s;nl or not. On the one hand, tliere 
was the apprehension of carrying away something; and, on 
the other, the fear of seeming timid in the eyes of the two 
ni three seaman I had with me. I watched the countenances 
of these men, in order to glean their private sentiments ; 
hut, usually. Jack relies so much on his olHccrs, that he sel¬ 
dom anticipates evils. As for Neb, the harder it blew, the 
greater was his rapture. He appeared to think tin; wind 
was Master Miles's, as well as the ocean, the brig, and him¬ 
self. The more there was of each, the richer I became. As 
for Talcott, he wa.s scarcely as goo<l a seaman as myself, 
though he was well educated, had good manners, was well 
connected, and had been my original competitor for ilio 
oflicc of third mate. I had been preferred only through 
llic earnest recommendations of Marble. Talcott, however, 
w.'is as expert a navigator as we had in the ship, and liad 
bircn placed with me on that account; Captain Williams 
fancying two heads might prove better than one. I took 
this young man into the cabin with me, not only as a com¬ 
panion, but to give him consideration with llie people for¬ 
ward. On shore, though less fortunate in the way of estate, 
he would have been considered as fully my equal in position. 

Talcott and myself remained on deck together nearly 
the whole of the first night, and the little sleep 1 did get 
was caught in a topmast studding-sail that lay on the 
quarter-deck, and wliich 1 had determined not to set, after 
rowsing it up for that purpose. When daylight returned, 
however, with a clear horizon, no increase of wind, and 
nothing in sight, I was so much relieved as to take a good 
nap until eight. All that day we started neither tack nor 
sheet, nor touched a brace. Toward evening I went aloft 
myself to look for land, bat without success, though I 
knew, from our observation at noon, it could not bo far oft. 
fify ycai’s ago the longitude was the groat dilficulty with 
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na\i^ato]«. Bolli Talcott and myself did very well with 
tlio lunars, it is true ; but there was no chance to observe, 
and even lunars soon get out of their reckoning among 
currents and tides. Glad enough, then, was I to licar Neb 
sing out “ Light ahead !” from the forc-topsail-yard This 
was about ten o’clock. I knew this light must be the Liz* 
urd, as we were too far to the eastward for Scilly. Tlie 
course was changed so as to bring the light a little on the 
weather-bow ; and I watched for its appearance to us on 
dock with an anxiety I have experienced, since, only in the 
most trying circumstances. Half an hour sufliced for this, 
and then I felt comparatively happy. A new beginner 
even is not badly off with the wiml fresh at southwest, 
ami the Lizard light in plain view' on his weather-bow, il 
he hapj)en to be bound uj> channel. That night, conso- 
(juently, proved to be more comfortable than the previous. 

Next morning there was no change, except in the brig’s 
position. We were well in the channel, had the land as 
close aboard as was prudent, and could plainly see, by ob¬ 
jects ashore, that we w'crc travelling ahe.ad at a famous 
rate. Wo went within a mile of tlie Kddystonc, so deter- 
niined was I to keep as far as jjo.ssible from the French 
privateers. Next morning we were up abreast of the Isle 
of Wight; but the wind had got round to the southward 
and eastward, becoming much lighter, and so scant as to 
bring us on a taut bowline. This made England a lee- 
shore, and I began to be as glad to get off il, as I had 
lately been to hug it. 

All this time, it Avill easily bo understood, that we kepi 
a sharp lookout, on board the brig, for enemies. We saw 
a great many sail, particularly os we approached the Straits 
of Dover, and kept as much aloof from all as circumstanccii 
would allow. Several were evidently English vessels of- 
war, and I felt no small concern on the subject of having 
some of my men impressed; for at that period, and for 
many years afterward, ships of all nations that traded with 
the English lost many of their people by this practice, and 
the American craft more than any other. 1 ascribed to 
our sticking so close to the coast, which we did as long ai 
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it T7Ar> at all safe, ilie manner in which wo %veie porrnilted 
to pass unnoticed, or, at least, undetaiiied. But as nvo 
drew nearer to the narrow waters, I had little hope of 
escaping without being boarde<l. In the mean while, wo 
made short stretches off the land, and back again, all one 
day and night, working slowly to the eastward. We rUll 
met >»'ith no interruption. I was fast getting confidente in 
myself; handling the Amanda, in my own judgment, q.tito 
as well ns Marble couhl ha%-e clone it, and getting my green 
hands into sej much method and practice, that I should not 
have hesitated about turning round and shaping our co\irsv 
for New York, so far as the mere business of navigating 
the vessel was concerned. 

IIjc lights on the English coast were safe guides foi 
our movements, and they let me understand how much wo 
made or lost on a Uack. Dungenoss was drawing nearei 
slowly, to apjK-arances, and I was l)cginning to look out 
for a pilot, wlieit Talcott, who had the watch, about threo 
in the morning, came with breathless haste into the cabin, 
to tell me there was a sail closing with us fast, and, so fat 
as he could make her out in the darkness, she was lugger* 
rigged. This was startling news indeed, for it was almost 
tantamount to saying the stranger was a Frenchman. I 
did not undress at all, and was on deck in a inumctib. 
The vessel in chase was about half a mile distant on our 
lce-<juartcr, but could be plainly enough distinguished, and 
I saw at a glance she was a lugger. There were cerUiinly 
English luggers ; but all the traditions of the ])r<ffession 
had taught mo to regard a vessel of that particular rig as 
a Frenchman. I had heard of privateers from Dunkirk, 
Boulogne, and various other ports in France, running o\er 
to the English coast in the night, and making prizes, just 
as this fellow seemed disposed to serve us. Luckily, our 
head was toward the land, and we were looking about a 
point and a half to windward of the light on Dungeucss, 
being also favored with a flood tide, so fiir as we could 
judge by the rapid drift of the vessel to windward. 

My decision was made in a minute. I know nothing ol 
batteries, or where to seek protection; but there was tho 
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laiul, and I determined to make for it as fast as I couicl. 
liy keeping the brig a good full, and making all the sail 
she could carry, I thouglit we might run ashore before the 
lugger could get alongside us. As for her firing, 1 did not 
believe slie would dare to attemj)t that, as it might bring 
some English cruiser on her heels, and France was some 
hours’ sail distant. Tl»e fore and mizzen topgallant-sails 
were set as fast as possible, the weather-braces pulled upon 
a little, the bow’lines eased, and the brig kept a rap-full, 
'riic Amanda was no flyer, certainly ; but she seemed 
frightened as much as wo were ourselves, that n.’gbL I 
never knew her to get along so fast, considering the wind; 
and really there was a short time when I began to think 
slie hehl her own, the lugger being jammed up as close as 
she could be. But this w'as all delusion, that craft coming 
after us more like a sea-serpent than a machine carried 
ahead by canvas. I w'as soon ccrUiin that escape from 
such a racer by sailing, w'as altogether out of tlie question. 

Tlie land and light were now close aboard us, and I ex- 
l)Ccto<l every moment to hear the brig’s keel grinding on 
the hottoju. At this instant I caught a faint glimpse of a 
vessel at anchor to the eastward of the j>oint, and appar¬ 
ently distant about a (juartcr of a mile. The thought 
struck .ne that she might he an English cruiser, for they 
frequently anchored in stich places ; and I c;illed out, as it 
might he instinctively, “ Luff I’* Neb was at the helm, and 
I know by his cheerful answer that the fellow’ was de¬ 
lighted. It W’as lucky we luffed as w’e did, for, in coming 
to the w’iiid, the vessel gave a scrape that was a fearful ad- 
monisher of what w’ould have happened ia another minute. 
Tlte Amanda minded her helm beautifully, however, and 
wo went past the nearest land without any further hints, 
heading up just high enough to fetch a little to windward 
of tho vessel at anchor. At the next moment, tho lugger, 
thou about a cable’s length from us, was shut in by the 
land. I was now in great hopes the Frenchman would be 
obliged to tack ; but be bad measured his distance well, 
and felt certain, it would seem, that be could lay past 
lie reasoned, probably, as Nelson is said to have reasoned 
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Bt fhe Nile, and as come of his captains unqucstlonahly did 
reason ; that is, if there was water onru^li for u>, tliero 
was water enough for him. In another minute I saw him 
jammed nearly into the wiinl’s eye, luffing past the point, 
and falling as easily into our wake as if drawn by attrac¬ 
tion. 

All this time, the night was unbroken by any sound 
Not a hail, nor a call, our own orders excepted, and they 
had been given in low tones, had been audible on boanl 
the Amanda. As regards the ve.^scl at anchor, she aj)- 
peared to give herself no concern. There she lay, a line 
ship, and, as I thought, a vessel-of-war, like a marine binl 
a.sleep on its proper element. We were directly between 
her and the lugger, and it is possible her anchor-watch <lid 
not see the latter. The three ve.s.sels were not more than 
half a cable’s length asunder; that is, we were about 
that distance from the ship, and the lugger was a very 
little farther from us. Five minutes must determine the 
matter. I was on the brig’s forecastle, anxiotisly examin¬ 
ing all I could make out on board the ship, as her size, 
and shape, and rig became slowly more and more distinct; 
and I hailed,— 

“ Ship ahoy 1 ” 

“Hilloa! What brig’s that ? ” 

“An American, with a French privateer-lugger dost on 
board me, dii’cclly in my wake. You had better bo tiir- 
riiig!” 

I heard the quick exclamation of “The devil there is!” 
“ lilootly Yankees I ” came next. Then followed the cull 
of “all hands.” It was plain enough my notice had set 
everything in motion in tliat quarter. Talcott now came 
running forward to say he thought, from some movements 
on board the lugger, that her people were now first ap¬ 
prised of the vicinity of the ship. I liud been sadly dis¬ 
appointed at the CiiU for all hands on board the ship, for it 
waa in the manner of a merchantman, instead of that of .t 
vessel-of-war. But wo were getting too near to remain 
much longer in doubt. The Amanda was already sweep¬ 
ing uo on the Englishman's bows, not more than forty 
yards distant* 
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“ She is an English West Indiaman, Mr. WuHhigfonl," 
said one of my oldest seamen, “ and a running ship; some 
vessel that has deserted or lost her convoy.” 

“Do you know anything of the lugger?” demanded an 
efiicer from on board the ship, in a voice that was not 
^ery amicable. 

“No more than you see; she has chased me, close 
aboard, for the last twenty minutes.” 

There was no reply to this for a moment, and then I 
was asked, “ to tack, and give us a little chance, by draw¬ 
ing liiin away for a few minutes. We are armed, and 
will come out to yottr assistance.” 

Had 1 been ten years older, experience in the faith of 
men, and especially of men engaged in the pursuit of gain, 
would have prevented me from complying with this re- 
(juest; btit, at eighteen, one views these things differently. 
It tlid appear to me ungenerous to lead an enemy in upon 
a man in his sloop, and not endeavor to do something to 
aid the surprised party; I answered “ Aye, aye! ” there¬ 
fore, and tacked directly alongside of the ship. Rut the 
manoeuvre was too late, the lugger coming in between the 
ship and the brig, just as wc began to draw ahead again, 
leaving him room, and getting a good look at us both. 
The Englishman appeared the most inviting, I suppose, 
for she up helm and went on board of him on his quarter. 
Neither party used their guns. ^Vc were so near, how¬ 
ever, as plainly to understand the whole, to distinguish the 
orders, and oven to hear the blows tliat were struck by 
hand. It was an awful minute to us in the brig. The 
cries of the hurt reached us in the stillness of that gloomy 
morning, and oaths mingled with the clamor. Though 
taken by surprise, John Bull fought well ; though wc could 
perceive that he was overpowered, how'ever, just as the 
distance, and the haze that was beginning to gather thick 
around the land, shut in the two vessels from our view. 

The disappearance of the two combatants furnished me 
with a hint bow to proceed. I stood out three or four min 
utes longer, or a sufficient distance to make certain we 
should not be seen, and tacked again. In order to draw a^ 
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fast as possible out of ilie line of sight, wo kept iho Inig off 
a little, an<3 then ran in towartl the English coast, which was 
sufficiently distant to enable us to stand on in that direction 
some little time longer. This expedient succccdtHl per¬ 
fectly ; for, when we found it necessary to tack .again, day 
began to dawn. Shortly after, we couhl just liscerti the 
West Indiaman and (be higger standing oft’ the land, mak¬ 
ing the best of tlieir way towanl the French coast. In 
1799, it is possible that this bold Frenchman got liis prizo 
into some of his own ports, though three or four years later 
.t would have been a nearly hopeless experiment. As fo.* 
the Amanda, she was safe ; and Nelson di*l not feci happier, 
after his great achievement at the Nile, tlian I felt at tlio 
success of my own expedient. Talcott congratulated mo 
and applautUal me ; and I lK*lieve all of us were a little too 
much disposed to ascribe to our own steadiness an i address, 
mucli that ought fairly to have been impuUHl to cbauce. 

Off Dover we got a pilot, and learned (hat the ship cap¬ 
tured was the Dorothea, a valuable West Indiaman that had 
stolen away from her convoy, and come in alone, the pre¬ 
vious evening. She anchored under Dungeness at the first 
of the ebb, and, it seems, had preferred taking a good night’s 
rest to venturing out in the dark, when the Hood made. 
Her berth was a perfectly snug one, and the lugger wouM 
probably never have found lier, ha«l we not led her directly 
in upon her prey. 

I was now relieved from all charge of the brig; and a re¬ 
lief I found it, between shoals, enemies, and the tides, of 
which I knew nothing. That day we got into the Downs, 
and came-to. Here I saw a fleet at anchor ; and a pretty 
stir it made among the mcn-of-wars’-inen, when our story 
was repeated among them. I do think twenty of their boats 
were alongside of us, to get the facts from tlio original source. 
Among others who thus appeared, to question me, was one 
old gentleman, whom I suspected of being an admii’al. He 
was in shore-dress, and came in a plain way; the men in 
bis boat declining to answer any questions ; but they paid 
him unusual rcspecU This gentleman asked me a great 
Goaity particulars, and I told him the whole slor** frauklyi 
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concealing or coloring nothing. He was evidently mucli in* 
tcrestcd. When he went away, he shook me cordially l»y 
the hand, and said, “ Young gentleman, you have acted pru« 
dently and well. Never mind the grumbling of some of our 
lads; they think only of themselves. It was your right and 
your duty to save your own vessel, if you could, without do* 
ing anything dishonorable ; and I see nothing wrong in your 
conduct. But it’s a sad disgrace to us to let these FroucU 
rascals lie picking up their crumbs in this foshiou. right 
ujuder our hawse-lioJes.'* 
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CIIArXKR X. 

How pleasant and bow ud the turitia}' '!.!• 

Of human life, when side by siilo 
The child and youth begin to glide 
Along the v^e of yean; 

He pure twio-bejng for a little space, 

With lightsome heart, and yet a gntrer face, 

Too young for woe, though not for tears. 

Al.« «TOI». 

With tvnat interest and deference most Americans of 
tny education regarded England, her history, laws, and in« 
Btitutioiis, in 1799 ! There were a few exceptions,— warm 
political partisans, and here and there an individital whoso 
feelings had become embittered by some particular incident 
of the Revolution,— but surprisingly few, when it is recol¬ 
lected that the country was only fifteen years from the peace. 
I question if there ever existed another instance of as strong 
provincial admiration for the capiUil, as independent Amer¬ 
ica manifested for tho mother country, in spite of a thousand 
just grievances, down to tho period of the war of 1812. I 
was no exception to the rule, nor was Talcott. Neither of 
us had ever seen Eiiglaiul before we made tho Lizard on 
this voyage, except through our mind’s eyes; and these h:ul 
presented quantities of beauties and excellences that certainly 
vanished on a nearer approach. By this I merely me;in 
that we bad painted in too high colors, as is apt to bo the 
case when the imagination holds the pencil; not that there 
vas any unusual absence of things worthy to bo commended. 
On the contrary, even at this late hour, I consider England 
as a model for a thousand advantages, even to our own in¬ 
appreciable selves. Nevertheless, much delusion was blended 
with our admiration. 

English history was virtually American history ; and 
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p^ orytbing on the huul, as we made our way toward town, 
wliicli the pilot could point out, was a source of ainuseinent 
and delight. We had to tide it up to London, and had 
])lcnty of leisure to see all there was to be seen. The 
Thames Ls neither a handsome nor a very magnificent river ; 
hut it was amazing to witness the number of vessels that 
then asc<*ndcd or descended it. There was scarce a sort of 
ciaft known to Christendom, a few of the Mediterranean 
excepted, that was not to be seen there ; and as for the col¬ 
liers, we drifted tlnough a forest of them that seemed largo 
enough to keep the town a twelvcmontli in firewood, by 
siinpiv binning their spars. The manner in which the pilot 
handled onr brig, too, among the thonsanil ships that lay in 
tiers on each side of the narrow passjige we had to thread, 
was perfectly surprising to me ; rosombling the management 
of a coaclimun in a crowded thoroughfare, more than the 
ordinary working of a ship. I can safely say I learned 
more in the Thames, in the way of keeping a vessel in com¬ 
mand, and in doing what I pleased with her, than in the 
whole of my voyage to Canton and back again. As for 
Nell, lie rolled his tlark eyes about iu wonder, and took an 
occasion to say to me, “ He’ll make lier talk, Masser ISliles, 
afore ho have done.” I make no doubt the navigation from 
tlie Forelands to the bridges, ns it was conducted thirty 
years since, had a great influence on the seamanship of the 
knglish. Steamers arc doing away with much of this jirac- 
tice, though the colliers still have to rely on themselveg. 
Co ds will scarcely pay for tugging. 

I had been directed by Captain Williams to deliver the 
brig to her original consignee, an American merchant estab¬ 
lished in the modem Babylon, reserving the usual claim for 
salvage. This 1 did, and that gentleman sent hands on 
board to take charge of the vessel, relieving me entirely 
from all farther responsibility. As the captain in his letter 
hud, inadvertently I trust, mentioned that he had put “ Mr. 
Wallingford, iiis third mate,” in charge, I got no mvitation 
to dinner from the consignee; though the affair oi the cap¬ 
ture under Duugeness found its way into the papers, via 
Deal, 1 have always thought, with the usual caption of 
“ Yankee Trick.” 
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Yankee trick ! 'I 'lis phrase, so often carelessly used, has 
probalily done a ;,'reat deal of harm in tliis country. The 
young and ambitious—there are all sorts of ambition, and, 
among others, that of being a rogue ; as u proof of which, 
one daily hears people call envy, jealousy, covetousness, 
avarice, and half of the meaner vices, ambition — the young 
arid .unbitions, then, of this country too often think to do a 
good ^hing that shall have some of the peculiar merit of a 
certain other good thing that (hey have heard laughed at 
and applauded under this designation. 1 can account in no 
other manoer for the great and increa.sing number of “ Yan¬ 
kee tricks " that are of daily occurrence among us. Among 
other improvements in taste, not to say in morals, that 
might be introduced into the American piess, would be the 
omission of the histories of these rare inventions. As two 
thirds of the editors of the whole country, however, are Yan¬ 
kees, I suppose they must be permitted to go on exulting 
in llie cleverness of their race. We are indebted to the 
Puritan slock for most of our instructors,—editors and 
schoolmasters, — and when one coolly regards the prodig¬ 
ious j)rogress of the people in morals, public and private 
virtue, honesty, attd other estimable qualities, lie must, in- 
deetl, rejoice in the fact that our masters so early discovered 
“ a church without a bi^hop.” 

I hail an opportunity while in London, however, of as¬ 
certaining that the land of our fathers, which, by the way, 
has archbishops,contains something besides an unalloved vir¬ 
tue in its bosom. At Gr.avesend we took on l>oard two cus¬ 
tom-house officers (they alw.ays set a rogue to watch a rogue 
ill tho English revenue system), and they remained in tho 
brig until she was discharged. One of these men had been 
u gentleman’s servant, niul ho owed his place to his former 
nia.ster’s interest He was a miracle of cu8toin-hou.se integ¬ 
rity and disinterestedness, as I discovered in tlie first hour 
of our intercourse. Perceiving u lad of eighteen in cliaigo 
of the prize, and ignorant that this lad had read a good deal 
of Latin and Greek under excellent Mr. Hardingo, besides 
Udiig the heir of Clawboiiny, I suppose he fancied he Aould 
b^v^ an easy time w*ith him. The mau’s name Sweeney* 
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Perrt’iviiig In me nn eager dcsh'c to see everytliiiig. tlie brig 
was i !0 sooner at her moorings than lie proposed a cruise 
asliore. It was Sweeney who showed me the way to the 
consignee’s, and, that business accomplished, he proposed 
we slioiild proceed on and take a look at St. Paid’s, the 
Jle lament, and, as he gradually found my tastes more intel* 
icctual than he at first supposed, the wonders of the West 
Kixl. I was nearly a week under the pilotage of the Avl- 
uiirable Sweeney.” After showing me the exteriors of all 
the things of mark about the town, and the interiors of a 
few that 1 was disposed to pay for, he descended in his 
tastes, and carried me through Wapping, its purlieus and its 
scenes of atrocities. I have always thought Sweeney was 
sounding me, and hoping to ascertain my true character by 
the course he took ; and that he betrayed his motives in a 
proposition which he finally made, and winch brought our 
intimacy to a sudden close. The result, however, was to 
let me into secrets I should probably have never learned in 
any other manner. Still, I had read and heard too much 
to be easily duped; and I kept myself not only out of the 
power of iny tempter, but out of the power of all that could 
injure mo, remaining simply a curious observer of what was 
placed before my eyes. Good Mr. Hardinge’s lessons wero 
not wholly forgotten j I could run away from him much 
easier than from his precepts. 

I shall never forget a visit I made to a house called the 
Black Horse, in St, Catherine's Banc. This last was a 
narrow street that ran across the site of the docks that now 
bear the same name ■, and it was the resfet of all the local 
infamy of Wapping. I say local infamy; for there were 
portions of the West End that were even worse than any¬ 
thing which a mere port could produce. Commerce, that 
parent of so much that is useful to man, bos iU dark side, as 
everything else of earth ; and, among its other evils, it drags 
after it a long train of low vice ;• but this train is neither so 
long nor so broad as that which is chained to the chariot- 
wl'.eels of the great. Appearances excepted, and they are 
fur less than might be expected, I think the West End could 
beat Wapping out and put In every esseuUal vice; aud, i| 
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('iilfs be taken into the account, I kuos- of -o s.ilvo in 
favor of the land over t)ic sea. 

Our visit to tlio Black Horse was paid of a Sunday, 
that being the leisure moment of all classes of laborers, 
and the day when, being attired in their best, they futjcicd 
tJicmselves best prepared to appear in tbe world. I will 
here remark, that I have never been in any portion of 
Christendom that keeps the Sabbath precisely as it is kfj)t 
in America. In all other countries, even the most rigor¬ 
ously severe in their practices, it is kept as a day of rene- 
aiion ami rest, as well as of public devotion. Kven in 
the Americiin towns, the old observances are giving w.iv 
before the longings or weaknesses of human nature; and 
Sunday is no longer what it was. I have witnessed 
seenes of brawling, blasphemy, and rude tumult in the 
huburhs of New York, on Sundays, within the last few 
yc*ars, that I have never seen in any other part of iho 
world on similar occasions; and serious doubts of lljo 
expediency of the high-pressure principle have besot me, 
wliatever may be the just constructions of doctrine. With 
the last I pretend not to meddle ; but, in u worldly {loint 
of view, it would seem wise, if you cannot make men all 
that they ought to he, to aim at such social regulalion.s as 
shall make them as little vile as possible. But, to return 
to tbe Black Horse in St. Callierine's Lane —a jdaco 
whose very name was associate*! with vilencs.s. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the characters of its fcnxalo 
visitors. Most of them were young, many of them were 
fctill blooming and liandsoinc, but all of them were .aban¬ 
doned. “I need tell you nothing of these girl.s,” said 
Sweeney, who was a bit of a philosopher in his way, order¬ 
ing a pot of beer, and motioning me to Utke a seat at a 
vacant tabic ; “ but, as for the men you see here, half are 
itouse-breakers and pickpockets, come to pass the day 
genteelly among you gcntlemcn-sailors. There are two 
or three faces here that 1 liavc seen at the Old Buile*', 
myself; and how they have remained in the country, i-'. 
more than I can tell you. You perceive these fellows ai '3 
jus'. lie much at their ease, and the landlord who reccivM 
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and eiitert^nns them is just as nixicli at his case, .'is if 
wliolc party were merely honest men.” 

“ How happens it ” 1 asked, “that such known rogues 
arc allowed to go at large, or that this innkeeper dares 
receive them ? ’’ 

“ Oh! you’re a child yet, or you would not ask such a 
question ! You must know, Master Wallingford, that the 
law protects rogues as well as honest men. To convict a 
pickpocket, you must have witnesses, and jurors to agree, 
and prosecutors, and a sight of things that are not as 
plenty as pockct-handkerchief.s, or even wallets and Hank 
of England notes. Besides, these fellows can prove an 
alibi any day in the week. An alibi, you must know” — 

“ I know very well what an alibi means, Mr. Sweeney.” 

“The deuce you do!” exclaimed the protector of the 
king’s revenue, eying me a little distrustfully. “ And 
pray, how should one as young as you, and coming from a 
new country like America, know tliat ? ” 

“Oh ! ” said I, laughing, “America is just the country 
for alibis — everybody is everywhere, and nobody any¬ 
where. The whole nation is in motion, and there is every 
imaginable opportunity for alibis." 

rbelieve I owed the development of Sweeney’s “ulte¬ 
rior views ” to this careless speech. He had no other idea 
of the word than its legal signification; and it must have 
struck him as a little suspicious that one of my apparent 
condition in life, and especially of my years, should be 
thus early instructed in the meaning of this very useful 
professional term. It was a minute before he spoke again, 
having been all that time studying my countenance. 

“And pray, Master Wallingford,” he then inquired, 
“ do you happen to know what nolle prosequi means, 
:oo?” 

“ Certainly; it moans to give up the chase. The 
French lugger under Dungeness entered a nolle prosequi 
as respects my brig, when she found her hands full of 
the West Indiaman.” 

“ So, so; I find I have been keeping company all this 
time with a knowing one, and I such r- rmpleton as to 
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fancy )nm crrecn : Well, that I sl:..u! I live to be iou-. iiy 
a raw .jotiuthuti !” 


1 ob, poll, Ml'. Sweeney. I can (eJl you a story of two 
of our naval oliicers. that took place just before we saileil; 
and then you will learn that all bauds of us, on the other 
side of the Big Pond, understood Latin. One of ihf>e 
ollicers bad been engaged in a duel, and he found it neers- 
siuy to lie hid. A Irieiid and shipmate, who was in his 


secret, came one day in a great hurry (o tell him tli ii the 
authorities of the Slate in which the parties fought liad 
‘entered a uol/e ;>roscyui ’ against llie offetiders. ^Ile had 
a newspaper with the whole thing in it, in print. ‘ What’s 
a nolle prosequi. Jack?’ asked Tom. ‘Why, it’s Latin, to 
be .sure, and it means some infernal thing or other. We 
must contrive to find out, for it’s half the battle to know 


wlio and what you’ve got to face.’ ‘Well, you know Jots 
of lawyers, and dare .show your face; so, just step out and 
ask one.’ ‘ I’ll trust no lawyer; I might put the question 
to some chap who had been fee’d. But we both studied a 


little Latin when boys, and between us we'il undermine 
the meaning.’ Tom assented, and to work they went, 
lack had the mo»t Latin ; but, do all he could, he was not 
able to find a ‘ nolle' in any dictionary. After a great tleal 
of ajnjectuve, the friends agreed it must be the root of 
‘ knowledge,’and that point was settled. As for * prosequi,' 
it was Dot so difUcult, as 'nupior' was a familiar woi'd ; 
and, after some cogitation, Jack announced his discoveries. 


‘If this thing were in English, now,’ he said, ‘a fellow 
might understand it. In that case. I should say that the 
sheriff’s men were in ‘ pursuit of knowledge;” that is, 
hunting after you ,* but Latin, you lemember, was always 
an inverted sort of stuff, and that pro ' alters the whole 
fignificalioii. The paper says they've ‘•entered a nolle 
prosequi and the “entered ” explains the whole. “ En¬ 
tered a nolle ” means, have entered on the knowledge, got 
IX soent; you sec it is law English j “ pro " means “ how,” 
and “ “ to give chase.” Tho amount of it all is, 

Tom, that they are on your heels, and I must go to work 
ia<l send you off, at once, two or three hundrc'd miles into 
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the iiiK'iior, where you may laugh at them and tK;!? 
nolle prosequis ” together.’ ” ^ 

Sweonev laughed heartily at this story, though ’no 
clearly did* not take the joke, which I presume ho fancied 
lay concealed under an American flash language; and ho 
proposed, by way of finisliing the day, to carry me to an 
entertainment W'hcrc, he gave me to understand, Aniericau 
olhcers were fond of sometimes passing a few minutes. 

1 was led to a Waj)ping assembly-room, on entering wliich 
I found myself in a parly composed of some forty or fifty 
cooks and stewards of American vessels, all as black as 
their own pots, with partnci'S of the usual color and bloom 
of Knglish girls. I have as few prejudices of color as any 
American well can have; but I will confess this scene 
struck me as being paiufully out of keeping. In Eng¬ 
land, however, nothing seemed to be thought of it; and 1 
afterwards found that marriages between English women, 
and men of all tlie colors of the rainbow, were very com¬ 
mon occurrences. 

When he had given me this ball us the climax of his 
compliments, Sweeney betrayed the real motive of all bis 
ailciitions. After d.iaking a pot of beer, extra tvell laced 
with gin, he offered bis services in smuggling anything 
ashore that the Amanda might happen to contain, and 
which I, as the prize-master, nrght feel a desire to appro¬ 
priate to my own particular purposes. I met the proposal 
with a little warmth, letting my tempter understand that I 
considered bis offer so near an insult, that it must termi¬ 
nate our acquaintance. The man seemed astounded. In 
the first place, he evidently thought all goods and chattels 
were made to be plundered, and then he was of opinion 
that plundering was a very common “ Yankee trick.” 
Had I beeu an Englishman, lie might possibly liavo 
understood my conduct; but, with liim, it was so much a 
habit to fancy an American a rogue, that, as I afterward 
discovered, he was trying to persuade the leader of a 
press-gang that I was the half-educated and illegitimate 
ton of some English merchant, who wished to pass himself 

Tbtte is iiud to bo fouDdalion for this story. 
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off for an American. I pretoiul not to account for the 
coniratlidion, though I Ijuvc often met wah the same 
moral phenomena among liis countrymen ; but here was as 
regular a rogue as ever cheated, wlio pretended to tinnk 
roguery indigenous to certain nations, among whom his 
own \>as not included. 

At length 1 was cheered with the sight of the Crisis as 
she cujuc diifling through the tiers, turning ami twisting, 
atid glancing along, just as the Amanda had done beforo 
her. The pilot carried her to moorings quite near us; and 
lalcolt. Neb and I were on board her l>cfore she was fairly 
secured. My reception was very favor-able, Captain Wil¬ 
liams having seen the account of the “ Yankee trick ” in 
the papers ; and, undersbinding the thing just as it liad hap¬ 
pened, ho placed the most advantageous construction on all 
I had done. For myself, 1 confess I never had any niis- 
givitjgs on the subject. 

All hands of iis were glad to he back iti llie Crisis again. 
Captain Williams had remained at Falmouth longer than 
he expected, to make some repaii-s that could not be 
thoroughly completed at sea, which alone preventetl him 
from getting into the river as soon as I did myself. Now 
tlie ship was in, we no longer felt any apprehension of be¬ 
ing impressed, Sweeney’s malignancy having set several of 
the gang upon the scent after us. Whether the fellow 
actually thought I was an Knglish subject or not, is more 
than I ever knew ; but I felt no disposition my.self to let 
the point be called in question before my Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice of a Retidozvous. The King's Bench was more 
governed by safe principles, in its decisions, than the gen¬ 
tlemen who presided in these marine courts of the British 


navy. 

As I was the only ofliccr in the ship who had ever seen 
anything of London, my fortnight’s cx|>erieuce made me a 
notable man in the cabin. It was actually greater prefer¬ 
ment for me than when I was raised from tliird to bo second 
mate. Marble was all curiosity to seo the FngHsh capital, 
und he made me promise to be bis pilot, us soon os duly 
I70uld allow lime for u stroll, and to show him cvorylhing 
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1 liad seen myself. AVe soon got out ilic c.argo, ruxl then 
took iu ballast for our nortlnvest voyage ; the articles we 
intended to traffic with on the coast, being too few and too 
light to fill tlie ship. Tliis kept us busy for a fortnight, 
ifler which we had to look about us to obtain men to supply 
*hc places of those who had been killed, or sent away in La 
Oanie do Nantes. Of course we piefeired Americans; and 
Ibis .so much the more, as Knglishmen were liable to he 
pressed at any moment. Fortunately, a party of men that 
had been taken out of an American ship, a twelvemonth 
before, by an English cruiser, bad obtained their dis¬ 
charges ; and they all came to London, for the double pur¬ 
pose of getting some piizc money, and of obtaining pas- 
sages home, 'lliese buls were jiloased with the Crisis and 
the voyage, and, instead of returning to their own country, 
1 ‘ailor-like, they took service to go nearly round tlio world, 
i liese were first-rate men, — Delaware Uive 4 ‘ seamen, — and 
proved a great accession to our force. We owed the wind- 
fall to the leputalion the ship had obtained by lier affairs 
with tlic letter-of-marque ; ai» account of which, copied from 
tho log-book, and a little emhellished by some one on shore, 
the consignee liad taken care should appear in tho journals. 
Ihe history of the surprise, iu particular, read very well ; 
fliid the English were in .a remark.ably good humor, at that 
lime, to receive an account of any discomfiture of a French¬ 
man. At no period since tho year 1775, had the Ameri¬ 
can character stood so high in England as it did just then ; 
the two nations, for a novelty, fighting on tho same side. 
Not long after we left London, the underwriteis at Lloyd’s 
actuall}' voted a handsome compliment to an American com- 
inaudcr for capturing a French fiigate. Stranger things 
liuve happened tlmn to have the day arrive when ICi.glish 
and American fleets may be acting iu concert. No one 
ran toll what is in the womb of time ; and I have lived 
long enough to know that no mau can foresee who will 
coiuiuue to be his friends, or a nation what jieople may be¬ 
come its enemies. 

The Crisis at length begau to take iu her bales and boxes 
for the northwest coast, and, as the articles were received 
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•lonly. or .1 few packages at a lime, it gave us leisure f-T 
Our captaiii was in such good-humor with us, on ac¬ 
count of the success of the outward-bound passage, that he 
proved very indulgent. This disposition was probably in¬ 
creased by the circmnslance that a ship arrived in a very 
short passage from New York, which spoke our prize ; all 
well, with a smacking southerly breeze, a clear coast, ainl a 
run of only a few hundrcrl miles to make. This left the 
almost moral certainly that La D.ime de Nantes had ar¬ 
rived safe, no Frenchman being likely to trust herself on 
that distant coast, which was now alive with our own 
cruisers, going to or returning from the West Indies. 

1 had a laughable time in showing Slarble the sights of 
London. We began with the wild beasts in the Tower, as 
ia duty bound ; but of these our mate spoke very dis¬ 
paragingly. He had been too often in the East “ to he 
taken in by such animals;" and, to own the truth, the 
cockneys were easily satisfied on the score of their menu- 
(jeric. We next went to the Monument; but this did not 
please him. He had seen a shot-tower in America — there 
was hut one in that day — that beat it out and out as to 
height, and he thought in beauty, too. There was no 
reasoning against this. St. Paul’s rather confounded him. 
He frankly admitted there was no such church at Kenne- 
bunk ; though he did not know hut Trinity, New York, 
“ might stand up alongside of it.” “ Stand up alongside of 
It ! " I rei>eated, laughing. “ Why, Mr. Marble, Trinity, 
steeple and all, could stand up In it — under that dome — 
and then leave more room in this building than all the 
other churches in New York contain, put altogether.” 

It was a long lime before Marble forgave this speech. 
He said it was unpatriotic; ” a word which was less used 
in 1799 than it is used to-day, ccrtamly, but which, never 
(hcless, was used. It often meant then, as now, a thick and 
thin pertinacity in believing in provincial marvels; and, iu 
this, Marble was one of the most patriotic men with whom 
I ever met. I got him out of the church, and along Fleet 
Street, through Temple Bar, and into the Strand, however, 
in peace; and then wc emerged into ‘lie arena of fashioui 
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•aristocracy, and the court. After a time we worke<l out 
way iuto Hyde Park, where we brought up, to make our 
observations. 

Marble was deeply averse to acknowledging all the ad¬ 
miration lie really felt at the turnouts of London, as they 
were exhibited in the Park, of a fine day, in their season. 
It is probable the world elsewhere never saw anything ap- 
l-roaching the beauty and magnificetjce that is here daily 
s<'en, at certaiti times, so far as beauty and magnificence are 
connected with c<]uipages, including carriages, liorses, atid 
servants. Unable to find fault with the (out ensemble, our 
mate made a violent attack on the liveries. He protested 
it was indecent to put a “hired man” — the word help 
never being applied to the male sex, I believe, by the most 
tastidious New England purist—in a cocked-hat; a deco¬ 
ration that ought to be exclusively devoted to the uses of 
ministers of the gospel, governors of States, and militia 
officers. I liad some notions of tlie habits of the great 
world, through books, and some little learned by observa¬ 
tion and listening; but Marble .scouted at most of my ex- 
jdanalions. lie j)ut liis own construction on everything he 
.saw 1 and I have often thought, since, could the pnldishers 
of tiavels have had the benefit of his blunders, how many 
would have profited by them. Gentlemen were just then 
beginning to drive their own coaches; and I remember in 
a particular instance, an ultra in the new mode had actually 
put Ills coachman in the inside, while he occupied the dickey 
in person. Such a gross violation of the proprieties was 
unusual, even in London; but there sat Jehu, in all the 
dignity of cotton-lace, plush, and a cocked-lmU Marble 
took it into Ins head that this man was the king, and no 
rc.asoning of mine could persuade him to the contrary. In 
vain I pointed out to him a hundred similar dignitaries, in 
the proper exorcise of their vocation, on the hammer-cloths; 
he cared not a straw — this was not showing him one in- 
Bide; and a gentleman inside of a carriage, who wore so 

a coat, and a cocked-hat in the bargain, could be noth- 
ing less than some dignitary of the empire; and why not 
the king ! Absurd as all tbia will seem, I have known mi» 
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(akes, connected with the workings of our own institutions, 
almost as great, made by theorists from Europe. 

Wliile Marble and I were wrangling on this very point, 
a little incident occurre<l, which led to iinj>ortant conee- 
cjucnces in the end. Hnckiiey-coachcs, or any other pub¬ 
lic conveyance, short of post-chaises and post-horses, are 
not adniitted into the English p.ark.s. Bt>t glass-coaches 
are ; meaning by this term, w-liich is never used in America, 
hired carriages that do not go on the stands. We en- 
countercxl one of these glass-coaches in a very serious 
ditficuliy. The horses had got frightened by means of a 
wheelbarrow, aided, probably, by some bad management of 
the driver, and had actually backed the hind wheels of tho 
vehicle into the water of the canal. They would have soon 
had the whole carriage submerged, and have followed it 
themselves, had it not been for the chief mate and myself. 
I thrust the wheelbarrow uinler one of the forward wheels, 
just in time to prevent the final catastrophe ; while Marble 
grasped the spoke avith his iron gripe, and, together, he and 
iho wHeclbarrow made a resistance that counterbalanced 
the backward tendency of tho team. There was no fool- 
man ; and, springing to the door, I aided a sickly-looking, 
elderly roan, a female, who might very well have been his 
wife, and another that I took for his daughter, to escape. 
Uv my agency all three were put on the dry land, without 
even wetting their feet, though 1 fared worse myself. No 
BOoiier were they safe, than Marble, who was up to his 
shoulders in the water, and who liad made prodigious eflbrla 
to maiutain The. balance of power, released his hold, the 
wlicelharrow gave way at the same moment, ami the whole 
alTuir, coach and horses, had their will, and went, stern fore¬ 
most, x)verboard. One of the liorses was saved, I believe, 
and other drowned; but, a crowd soon collecting, I paid 
'iule .atteoUoii'to what was going on in the carriage, as soon 
as its cargo was discharged. 

The gentleman we h:ul saved pressed my hand with 
fervoPi and Marble’s, too; saying that we must not quit 
him •— that we must go home with him. To this we con- 
lentcd readily enough, thinking we might still be of use 
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As we all walked toward o»e of llie more private eotraucoa 
of the Park, I had an oi>portunity of observing the people 
we had served. They were very respectable in appearance ; 
but I knew enough of the world to see that they belonged 
to what is called the ini<ldlc class in Kn«;land. I thou-'lit 
the man might be a soldier ; while the two females had an 
air of great respectability, though not in the least of fashion. 
The girl aj^jieared to be nearly as old as myself, and was de¬ 
cidedly pretty. Here, then, was an adventure! I had 
saved the life of a damsel of seventeen, and had only to fall 
in love to become the hero of a romance. 

At the gate, the gentleman stopped a hackney-coach, put 
the females in, and desireil us to follow. But to this wo 
would not consent, both being wet, and Marble particularly 
so. After a short parley, he gave us an address in Norfolk 
Street, Straml ; and we promised to stop there on onr way 
back to the ship. Instea<l of following the carriage, how¬ 
ever, we made our w.ay on foot into the Strand, where wo 
found an eating-house, turned in and eat a hearty tlinner 
each, the chief mate resorting to some brandy in order to 
prevent his taking cold. On what principle this is done, I 
cannot explain, though I know it is often practiced, and in 
all quarters of the world. 

As soon as we had dined and dried ourselves, we went 
into Norfolk Street. Wo had been told to ask for Major 
Alerton, and this we did. Tho house was one of those 
plain lodging-houses, of which most of that part of the town 
is composed; ami wo found the major and his family in the 
occupation of tho first floor, a mark of gentility on which 
some stress is laid in England. It was plain enough, how¬ 
ever, to see tlmt these people were not rolling in that splen¬ 
dor of which wo had just seen so much in the Pirk. 

“ I can trace the readiness and gallantry of the English 
tar in yonr conduct,” observed the major, after ho h.ad 
given ns both quite as warm a reception as circumstances 
required, at the same time taking out his pocket-book, and 
turning over some bank-notes. “ I wish, for your sakes, I 
was belter able than I am to reward you for what you have 
done; but twenty pounds is all I can now ofter. At sono 
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Other time circum-stnoces may pl.ico it in my power to givo 
An ther and better proofs of my gratitude.” 

As this was said, the major held two ten-pouml notes to¬ 
ward Marble, doubtless intending that 1 shouhl receive 
one o£ them as a fair division of the spoils. Now, accord 
ing to all theory, and the established opinion of the Chris- 
tian world, America is the avariciovts country ; the land, of 
all others, in which men are the most greedy of gain ; in 
which human beings respect gold more, and thoniselve# 
less, than in any other portion of this globe. I never ilis- 
putc anylliing that is settled by the ooinmon consent of 
my fellow'-crcatures, for the simple reason that I know the 
decision must be against me; so I will concede that money 
is the great end of American life — that there is littlo 
else to live for in tlie great moded republic. Politics liavo 
fallen into .such hands, that otlicc will not even givo social 
station ; the people are omnipotent, it is true ; but, though 
they can make a governor, they cannot make gentlemen 
and ladies; even kings are sometimes puzzled to do that ; 
literature, arms, arts, and fame of all sorts are unattaina¬ 
ble in their rewards among ns, as in otlier nations, leaving 
the puissant dollar in its undisturbed ascendency ; still, as 
a rule, twenty Europeans can he bought with two ten* 
pound Hank of England notes much easier than two 
Americans. I leave others to explain tl>e phenomenon; 
I only speak of the fact. 

Marble listened to the major's speech will* great atten¬ 
tion and respect, fumbling in his pocket for his tobacco- 
box tlie whole time. The box was opened just as the 
major ended, and even I began to bo afraid that the 
well-known cupidity of Keimebunk was about to give 
way before the temptation, and the notes were to be 
slowed alongside of the tobacco; but I was mistaken. 
Deliberately helping himself to a quid, the chief mate shut 
tlu> box again, and then he made his reply. 

“ Quite ginerous in you, major,” he said, “ and all ship¬ 
shape and right. I like to see things done just in that 
way. Pul up the money; we thank you as much as if we 
cm Id lake it, and that squares all accounts. I would jual 
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mention. Iiowcver, to j)revent mistakes, as jIjg other idee 
iniglit get us impressed, that this young man and I are 
both born Americans — he from up tlic Hudson somc- 
wlicrc, and I from York citv, itself, though edicated Down 
Kact.” 

“Americans!” resumed the major, drawing himself up 
a little stiffly ; “ then you, young man,” turning to me, and 
lulding out the notes, of which he now seemed as anxiouo 
to be rid, as I had previously fancied he was sorry to Gee go, 
“you will do me the favor to accept this small token of 
my gratitude.” 

“ It is quite impossible, sir,” I answered, respectfully. 
“ We are not exactly what wc seem, ami you arc proba- 
bly deceived by our roundabouts; but wc are the first and 
second oflieors of a lettor-of-marquc.” 

Atthe word “offleevs,” the major drew back his hand, 
and hastily apologized. He did not understand us even 
then, I could plainly see ; but he had sufficient s.agacUy 
to understand that his money would not be accepted. Wo 
were invited to sit down, and ibo conversation continued, 

“ Master Miles, tliere,” resumed Marble, “ has an estate, 
a place culled Clavvbonny, somewhere up the Hudson ; 
and he has no business to be sailing about the world iu 
jacket and trousers, when ho ought to ho studying law, or 
trying his hand at college. But as the old cock crows, 
tho young un Tarns; his father was a sailor before him, 
and I sujiposc that's the reason oiTt.” 

This announcement of my position ashore did me no 
harm, and I could see a change in the deportment of the 
whole family — not that it had ever treated me haughtily, 
or even coldly; but it now regarded me as more on a 
level with itself. We remained an hour with the Mertons, 
and I promised to repeat the call before we sailed. This 
^ did a dozen times, at least; and the major, finding, I 
sapposo, that he had a tolerably well-educated youth to 
deal with, was of great service in putting me in a belter 
way of seeing London. I wont to both theatres with the 
family, taking care to appear in a well-made suit of Lon¬ 
don clothes, in which I made quite as respectable a figure 
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n* most of the young men I saw in the streets. Even 
Kiuily smiled whej> she first saw me in my long togs, and 
I thought she blushed. She was .a pretty creature ; gen¬ 
tle and mild in her ordinary deportment, hut full of lire 
and spirit at the bottom, as I could see by her light blue, 
English eye. Then she had been well educated ; and in 
my young ignorance of life, I fancied she knew more than 
any girl of seventeen 1 had ever met with. Grace and 
Lucy were both clever, and had been carefully taught hy 
Mr. Hardingc; but the good divine could not give two 
girls, in the provincial retirement of America, llie cultiva¬ 
tion and accomplishments that were within the reach of 
even moderate means in England. To me, Emily l^lertou 
seemed a marvel in the way of attainments; and I often 
felt ashamed of myself, as I sat at her side, listening to 
the natural and easy manner in which she alluded to 
Uiini^s^ of which I tlicu heard for the first time. 
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CHAPTER XT. 


“BonLswain ' " 

Hero, : what cheer ? ** 

• iiooil : si>eak to the mariners ; fall to't 
Varely, or wc rtm ourselves aijround : besiir, l« ;ir.' 

As Captain Williams wislied to show me some favor 
(or the manner in which I had taken care of the brig, lie 
iiHowed me as much lime ashore as I asked for. I miglit 
never see London again ; and, understanding I had fallen 
into good company, he threw no obstacle in the way of 
rny profiting by it. So careful was he, indeed, ai to get 
one of the consul’s clerks to ascertain who the Mertons 
were, lest I should become the dupe of the thousands of 
specious rogues with which London abounds. The rejiort 
was favorable, giving us to understand that the major had 
been much employed in the West Indies, where liostil. 
lichl a moderately lucrative, semi-military appointment, 
being then in England to settle certain long and vexatious 
accounts, as well as to take Emily, his only child, from 
school. He was expected to return to the old, or some 
other post, in the course of a few months. A portion of 
tins I gleaned from Emily lierself, and it was all very 
fairly corroborated by the account of the consul’s clerk. 
Iherc was no doubt that the i^Iertons were persons of re¬ 
spectable position; without having any claims, however, 
to 1)0 placed very higli. From the major, moreover, I 
learned he liad some American connections, his father 
having married in Boston. 

For my part, I had quite as much reason to rejoice ilt 
the chance which threw me iu the way of the Mertons, as 
they bad. If I was instrumental in saving their lives, as 
was undeniably the case, they taught me more of the 
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world, in the ordlnnry social sense of the phrase than I 
had learned in all my previous life. I in.ike no preten¬ 
sions to having seen London society ; that lay far be¬ 
yond the reach of Jlajor ^lerton himself, who was born 
the son of a merchant, when merchants occupied a much 
lower position in the English social scale tlian they do 
to-day, and had to look to a patron for most of his own 
advancement. But he was a gentlL'inan ; maintained the 
notions, sentiments, and hahit.s of the caste; and was 
properly conscious of my having saved his life when it 
was in great jeopardy. As for Emily Morton, she got to 
converse with me with the freedom of a frieml; and 
very pleasant it w’as to hear pretty thoughts expressed in 
pretty language, and from pretty lips. I could perceive 
that .she thought me a little rustic and provincial; but I 
hud not been ail the way to Canton to be browbeaten by 
a cockney girl, however clever and hamlsomo. On the 
whole — and I say it without vanity, at this late day — I 
tliink the impre.saion left behiml mo, among these gocMl 
people, was favorable. Perhaps Clawbomiy was not with¬ 
out its induenco ; but, when I paid my last visit, even 
ICmily looked sorrowful, and her mother was ph-ased to 
pay they should all miss me inueh. The major ma«lo me 
proml.se to hunt him up, shouM I ever he iii Jamaica, or 
Bombay ; for otic of which places he expected to sail him¬ 
self, w’ith liis wife and daughter, in the course of a few 
moJiths. I knew he liad had one appointment, tlmught he 
might receive another, and hoped everything would turn 
out for the best. 

The Crisis sailed on her day ; and she >vent to sea 
from the Downs, a week later, with a smacking southerly 
wind. Our Philadelphians turned out a noble set of fel¬ 
lows ; and wc had the happiness of healing nn English 
bloop-of-war, just as >vc got clear of the channel, in u fail- 
trial of speed. To lessen our pride u little, a two-dccker 
that was going to the ^fcditcrraticau, treated us exactly in 
the same manner, only three days later. What made this 
last affair more mortifying, was the fact that l^Iarblc had just 
•atisfied himself, and all hands, that, a sloop-of-wur being 
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llie fastest description of vessel, unxl wc haring got tho 
(letter of one of them, it might be fairly inferred we could 
outsail the whole British navy. I endeavored to console 
him, by reminding him that the race was not always to 
the swift.” He growled out some sort of an answer, de¬ 
nouncing all sayings, and desiring to know out of what 
book I had picked up that nonsense. 

I have no intention of dwelling on every little incident 
that occurred on the long road we were now travelling. 
We touched at liladeira, and landed an English family 
that went there for the benefit of an invalid; got some 
fruit, frcsli meat, and vegetables, and sailed again. Our 
next stopping place was Rio, whither we went for letters 
from home, the captain being taught to expect tliem. 
The ship's letters were received, and they were filled with 
eulogiuins on our good conduct, having been written after 
the arrival of La Dame de Nantes; but great was my dis* 
apiiointmcnt on finding there was not even a scrawl for 
myself. 

Our st.ay at Rio was short, and wc left port with a fa¬ 
vorable slant of wind, running as far south as 50° iu a 
very sliort time. As we drew near to the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the American continent, however, we met with 
heavy weather and foul winds. We were now in the 
montli that corresponds to November in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, and had to double the Horn at that unpropitious 
season of the year, going westward. There is no part of 
the world of which navigators have given accounts so con¬ 
flicting, as of this celebrated passage. Each man appears 
to have described it as he found it, himself, while no two 
seem to have found it exactly alike. I do not remember 
to have ever heard of calms off Cape Horn ; hut light winds 
are by no means uncommon, though tempests are undoubt¬ 
edly the predominant characteristic. Our captain had 
tlready been round four times, and he held the opinion that 
the season made no difference, and that It was better to keep 
near the land. We shaped our course accordingly for 
Staten Land, intending to pass through the Straits of Lc 
Mairc, and hug the Horn as close as possible in doubling 
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!*-, We ma»le the Falkland Islands, or West Falkland 
raihor, just as the sim rose, one inorninjj. bearing .a little 
on onr weather-quarter, with the wind blowing heavily at 
• he eastward. The weather was thick, and, what was still 
worse, there was so little day. and no moon, that it was 
getting to be ticklish work to be standing for a |)as>ngc as 
narrow as that we aimed at. Marble atnl I talked ‘.i o 
matter over, between onrsclves. and wi>hed ibe raptain 
could be persuaded to haul up ami try to go to the east¬ 
ward of the island, as was still pos^^ible, with ilie wind 
where it was. Still, neither of us dared propose it ; I, on 
account of iny yotilh. and the chief mate, as he .said, on ac¬ 
count of “ the old fellow's obstinacy.” “He likes to be 
poking about in such places,” Marble a«blcd, “ and is never 
Ko happy as when he is running round the ocean in places 
where it is full of unknown islamls, looking for samlal- 
wood and I>whc-la-mer! I'll warrant you, he’ll give us a 
famous time of it, if he ever gets us up on the northwest 
coast.” Here the consuluition terminated, wc mates be> 
lieviiig it wiser to let things Uike their course. 

I confess to liaving seen the mountains on our weather- 
ijuarter disappear, with melaucboly forebmlings. Thei'o 
was little hope of getting any observation that day; ami 
to render matters worse, about noon the wiml began t<i 
liaul more to the southward. As it hauled, it increased in 
violence, until, at midnight, it blew a gale ; the cominonce- 
ment of such a tempest as I had never wilncssoil in any 
my previous passages at sea. As a matter of cou»c, sail 
was reduced as fast as it became necessary, until we liatl 
brought the ship down to a closc-rcefed main-topsail, titc 
fore-topmast staysail, the fore-couisc, and tlie mizzen sUiy- 
sail. This was old-fashioned canvas ; the more recent 
spencer being then unknown. 

Our situation was now far from pleasant. The tides 
and currents, in that high latitude, run with great veloc¬ 
ity ; aud then, at a moment wlien it was of .he greatest 
importance to know precisely where the ship was, wo 
were left in the painful uncertainty of conjecture, aud 
theories that might be very wide of the truth. 'Tli? ?ai>- 
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tain bad nervo enouifh, notwithstanding, to keep cn the 
larboard tack \iiitil daylight, in tlie hope of getting i» 
sight of the mountains of Terra del Fuego. No one noT7 
expected wo should be able to fetch through the straits 
but it would bo a great relief to obtain a sight of the land 
as it woidil enable us to get some tolerably accurate no¬ 
tions of our j)osition. Daylight came at length, but it 
brought no certainty. The weather was so thick, between 
a drizzling rain, sea-mist, and the spray, that it was sel¬ 
dom we coubl see a league around us, and frequently not 
half a mile. Fortunately, the general direction of (he 
oastern coast of Terra del Fuego is from northwest to 
southeast, always giving us room to wear off shore, i)ro- 
vided we did not unexpectedly get embarrassed in some 
o!ic of the many deep indentations of that wild and in¬ 
hospitable shore. 

Captain Williams showed great steadiness iii the trying 
circumstances in wljieh we were placed, 'i'lie ship was 
just far enough south to render it j)robable she could 
weather Falkland Islands on the other tack, could wc rely 
upon the currents; but it would be ticklish v/ork to \iiuler- 
(ake such a thing in ihc long, intensely dark nights wc 
had, .and thus run the risk of liiuliiig ourselves on a lec- 
sliore. He determined, therefore, lo hold on as long ns 
possible, on (be tack we were on, expecting to get through 
another night without coming upon the laud, every hour 
now giving us the hope that we were drawing near to tlie 
termination of the gale. I presume he felt more embold¬ 
ened to pursue this course, by the circumstance that the 
wind cvi(lenlly inclined lo linul, little by little, more to llie 
southward, which was not only increasing our chances of 
laying past the islands, but lessened the danger from Terra 
del Fuego 

Marble was exceedingly uneasy during that second 
night. He remained on deck with me the whole of the 
morning watch ; not tliat be distrusted my discretion in the 
least, but because he distrusted the wind and the land. I 
never saw him in so much concern before, for it was his 
habit to consider himself a timber of the skip, that was to 
■ur.k or swim wi^ the craft. 
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“ Miles,” said he, “ you and I know sometluDg of 
‘b!oo«ly currents,’ and wi- know they take a ship one uay, 
wliile siie looks as fiercely the other as a pig that is 
dragged aft by the tail. If we had niii down the oOili de 
gree of longitude, now. we might have had plenty of sea- 
room. and been laying past the cape with this very wind ; 
but no. the old fellow would have had no islands in that 
case, and ho never could be happy without half a dozen 
ifilaiids to bother him.” 

“Had we run down the oOth degree of longitude.” I 
answered, •• wo should have had Iwcntv decrees to make 
to get round the Horn ; whereas, could we only lay through 
the Straits of Le Maire, six or eight of those very same 
degrees would cairy us clear of everything.” 

“Only lay through the Straits of Le Maire, on the 10i\ 
November,or. wliat is the same thing in this quarter of tlie 
world, of May. and with less than nine hours of ilaylight I 
And such daylight too ! Why, our Newfoundland fogs, 
such stuff as I u.se«l to cat wlien a youngster and a lisher- 
inati, are high noon to it! Soundings arc out of the 
question hereabouts; and before one has hauled in the 
deep-sea, with all its line out, his cut-water may be on a 
rock. TJiis ship is so Weatherly and drags ahead so fast, 
that we shall see terra firma before any one has a notion 
of it. The old man fancies, because the coast of b'uego 
trends to the northwest, that the land will fall away from 
Its as fast as we draw toward it. I hope he may live long 
enough to persuade all hands that lie is right ! ” 

Marble and I were conversing on the forec;istle at tim 
time, our eyes turned to the westward, for it was sc;uce)y 
po.ssible for him to look in any other direction, when ae 
interrupted himself by shouting out, “ Hurd up with jho 
helm—spring to the after-braces, iny lads—man mizzen* 
6Uiy.sail dowiibaul!” This set everybody in motion, and 
the captain and third mate were on deck in a minnto. 
The ship fell off, as soon as we got the mizzeu staysail in, 
and the main-topsail touching. Gathering way fast, as she 
got the wind more aft, her helm threw her stern uj), and 
away she went like a top. The fore-topmast staysail-sheet 
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was tender! with caie. and vet tlie clotli eiiiiiled a Roiind 
like the I’cport of a swivel, when the s;»il lirst filled o;i the 
other tack. We got tlie starboard forc-tack forward, and 
the larboard sheet aft, by two tremendously severe drags, 
(lie blocks .and bolls seeming fairly to quiver as they felt 
the strains. ICverything succeeiled, however, and the 
Crisis began to drag off from the coast of Terra del Fuego, 
of a certainty; but to go whither, no one could jweciscly 
tell. She headed up nearly east, the wind playing about 
between south-and-by-east, and south-east-and-by-south. 
On iliat course, I own I had now great doubt whether she 
could lay past the Falkland Islands, though I felt per- 
Ruaded we must be a long distance from them. There was 
plenty of time before us to take the chances of a change. 

.•\s soon as the sh*w was round, and trimmed by the 
wind on the other tack, Captain Williams had a grave con¬ 
versation with the chief mate, on the subject of his reason 
for what he had done. Marble inaiutained that lie had 
eaiight a glimpse of the land aliead—** just as you know 
I did of La Danje de Nantes, Captain Williams,” he con- 
tinucfl; “and seeing there was no time to he lost, 1 or¬ 
dered the helm hard up, to wear off shore.” 1 distrusted 
this account, even while it was in the very jirocess of com¬ 
ing out of the chief male's mouth, and. Marble afterward 
admitted to me, quite just'y ; but the captain citber was 
satisfied, or thought it prudent to seem so. By the best 
calculations I afterwards made, I suppose we must have 
been from fifteen to twenty leagues from the land wlien we 
wore ship ; but, us Marble said, when 'lie made his private 
confessions, “Madagascar was quite enougli for me, Miles, 
without breaking our nose on this sea-gull coast; aiul 
there may be ‘ bloody currents' on lliis side of tlie Cape 
of Good Hope, as well as on the other. We’ve got just 
BO uuich of a gale and a foul wind to weather, and the 
sldp will do both quite as well with her liead to the east¬ 
ward, as with her head to the westward." 

All that day the Crisis stood on the starboard tack, 
dragging through the raging waters as it might be by vio* 
^ncc ; .and just as night shut in again, she wore round) 
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once more, niih her head to the westward. So fai from 
boating, tlic wind increased, and toward evening we found 
it necessary to furl our topsail and fore-course. Mure rag 
of a s.nil as the former had been reduced to, with its four 
reefs in, it was a delicate job to roll it up. Neb and I 
stood together on the bunt, and never did I c.vei t invsuif 
more than on that occasion. 'I'he foresail, too, was .a scri 
ors matter, but we got both in without losing eitliur. 
Just as the sun set, or as night came to increase the dork- 
nes:; of that gloomy day, the fore-topmast staysail went out 
of the holt-rope, with a report that was heard all over iho 
ship, disappearing in the mist like a cloud driving in il\) 
heavens. A few minutes later, the inizzen staysail w .*3 
hauled down in order to prevent it from travelliii" tho 
same road. The jerks even this low canvas occasionally 
gave the ship, made her tremble from her keel to her 
trucks. 

For tho first time I now witnessed a lcinpe>t at sea. 
Gales, and pretty hard ones, I had often seen ; but the forco 
of the wind on this occasion as much excecdwl that in oitU- 
iiary gales of wind, as the force of tliese had exceeded that 
of a whole-sail breeze. The seas seemed crushed, tho pres- 
siire of the swooping atmosphere, .as tho currents of the air 
went howling over the surface of the ocean, fairly prevent¬ 
ing them from rising; or, sphere a mound of water «lid 
appear, it was scoopetl up and borne ofl' in spray, as the 
axe diihs ine<|ualities from the log. In less than an hour 
after it iregan to blow the hardest there was no very np[ ar- 
ent swell — the deep hrcailiing of tho ocean is iievur 
entirely stilled — and the ship was as sleadv as if hove half 
out, her lower yard-arms nearly touching the water, an in¬ 
clination at which they remained us steadily as if kept ihere 
by ptircbascs. A few of us were compelled to go as high 
as the futtock-shrouds to secure the sails, but liigher it nus 
impossible to get. I obscrverl that when I llirast out a hand 
to clutch anything, it was necessary to make the tnovetnent 
in such a direction as to allow for lee-way, precisely as s 
boat quarters the stream in crossing against a current. 7n 
•tccndiiig it was diflicult to keep the feel on the ralllu^ 
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bikI in dosooinrm" it required a strong eHoi t to foic * ihg 
Ixitiy down toward the centre of gravity. I make no tloubt, 
had I groped my way up to the cross-trees, and leaped over* 
board, my body would have struck the water thirty or forty 
yards from the shi|). A marlinspike falling from either top 
would have endangered no one on deck. 

When the day returned, a species of luriil, sombre liglit 
was <lidiised over the watery waste, though nothing was 
visible but the ocean and the ship. Even the sea-birds 
seemed to have taken refuge in the caverns of the adjacent 
coa«t, none reappearing with the dawn. The air was full 
of spray, and it was .vith dilVicnlty that the eye could pene¬ 
trate as far into the humid atmosphere as half a mile. 
Ail hands mustered on deck as a matter of course, no one 
wi^hlllg to sleep at a time like that. As for us onicers, wo 
collected on the forcGistle. the spot where danger would 
lir.st make itself apparetit, did it come from the side of the 
laud. 

It is not easy to make a landsman understand the 
emharrassmouts of our situation. Wo had had no observa¬ 
tions for several days, atid had been moving about bv dead 
reckoning, in a part of the ocean where the tides run like a 
tnill-tail, with the wind blowing a little Imrrlcane. Kveu 
now, when her bows were half submerged, and without a 
stitch of canvas exposed, the Crisis drove ahead at the rut© 
of three or four knots, lulling as close to the wind .as if she 
carried after-sail. It was Marble’s opinion that, iu such 
smooth water, do all we couhl, the vessel wouhl drive 
toward the luuch-dreadcd laud again, between sun and sun 
of that short day, a distance of from thirty to forty miles. 

Nor is this all. Miles,” he added to me, in an aside } “ I 
no moi'c like this ‘ bloody current,’ than that we had over 
on the other side of the pond, wlieu wC'broke our back on 
the rocks of Madagascar. You never see as smooth water 
as this, unless when the wind and current oi\.‘ travelling in 
Die same direction.” I made no reply, but there all four 
of us, the captain and his three mates, stood looking anx¬ 
iously into tlievaciiut mist on our lee-bow, as if we expected 
©very moment to behold our homes. A silcuco of ten mtu* 
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al«j. ijuccec<lc(l, and I wa.s still gazing in tlie same direction, 
when by a sort of mystic rising of the curtain, I fancied I 
saw a beach of long extetit, with a dark-looking waste or 
lew bottom extending inland, for a considerable distance. 
The bead: did not appear to he distant half a knot, while 
the ship seemed to glide along it, as compared with visible 
objects on shore, at a rate of six or eight miles the hour. 
It extendcil almost in a parallel line with our course, too, 
js f.ii- as could he seen, both astern and abend. 

•• What a .strange delusion is tins! " I llionght to myself, 
and turned to look at my companions, when I found all 
looking one at the other, as if to ask a common c.vplana- 
t'on. 

“There is no mistake here,” said Captain 'WilHams, 
quietly. “ That is land, gentlemen.” 

“As true as the gospel,” answered Marble, with the sort 
of steatliness despair sometimes gives. “ What is to bo 
done, sir?” 

“What can bo done, Mr. Marble? We have not room 
to wear, and, of the two, there seems, so far as I cun judge, 
more sca-room ahead than astern.” 

Ihis was so apparent, there was no disputing it. Wa 
could sec the land, looking low, chill, and of tho hue of 
Novemlrer; and wo coiiM also perceive that ahead, if any¬ 
thing, it fell off a little toward tho northward, while astern 
It seemingly stretched in a due Hue with our course. That 
we passed it with great velocity, too, was a circumstance 
that our eyes showed us loo plainly to admit of any mis¬ 
take. As tho ship was still without a rag of sail, bortio 
down by tho wind as she had been for hours, and btirying 
to her hawse-holes forward, it was only to a racing tide, or 
current of some sort, that wo could bo indebted for our 
speed. Wo tried tho lead, and got bottom in six fathoms 1 

Tho captain and Marble now held a serious consultaiioii* 
That tlio ship was entering some sort of an estuary was 
certain, but of what depth, how far favoretl by a holding- 
ground, or how far without any anchorage at all, were facts 
that defied our inquiries. We knew that the laud called 
Terra del Fuego was, in truth, a cluster of islands, inter* 
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ficctcd by various channels and passages, into which 
sliips Inul occasionally ventured, though their navigation hud 
never led to any otlier results than some immaterial discov¬ 
eries in geograjihy. That we were entering one of these 
passages, and under favorable circumstances, though so 
purely accidental, was the common belief; and it oidy re¬ 
mained to look out for the best anchorage, while we had 
dayliglit. Tortunatcly, as we drove into the bay, or pas¬ 
sage, or whatever it was, the tempest lifted less spray from 
the water, and, owing to this and other causes, the atntos- 
phori" gra«lually grew clearer. By ten o’clock, we could see 
fully a league, though I can hardly say that the svind blew 
less tiercel)' than before. As for the sea, there was none, 
or next to none ; the water being as smoollj as in a river. 

The day drew on, and we began to feel iticreased uneasi¬ 
ness at the novelty of our situation. Our .lope and expec¬ 
tation were to find some anchorage; but to obtain this it 
was indispensable also to find a lee. As the ship moved 
forward, we still kept the land in view, on our starboard 
l>aiul, but that was a lee, instead of a weather-shore; the 
last alone could give our ground-tackle atiy chance what¬ 
ever in such a tempest. We were drawing gradually away 
from this shore, too, which trended more northerly, giving 
us additional sea-room. The fact that we were in a power¬ 
ful tide’s way, puzzled us the most. There was but one 
mode of accounting for the circtiinsUmcc. Had we entered 
a bay, the current must have been less, and it seemed nec¬ 
essary there should be some outlet to such a swift accunm- 
laiiou of water. It was not the mere rising of the water, 
swelling in an estuary, but an arrow-like glancing of the 
elemcnb as it shot through a pass. We had a proof of this 
last fact about eleven o’clock, that admitted of no dispute. 
Land w’as seen directly ahead, at that hour, and gieat was 
the panic it created. A second look, however, reassured 
ns, the laud proving to he merely a rocky islet of some six 
or eight acres in extent. We gave it a berth, of course, 
though we examiued closely for an anchorage near it, as we 
approached. The islet was too low and too small to make 
any Ice, nor did we like the looks of the holding-ground 
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The iiolion of anchoring there was consequently aban(lon-j<i; 
but we had now some means of noting our j)rogress. I'lio 
ship was kept a little aw.ay, in order to give tliis inland a 
berth, and the gale drove her through the water at the rate 
of seven or eight knots. This, however, was far from being 
our whole spcc<l, the tide sweeping us onward at a furious 
rate, in addition. Kven Ca])U(in \\ iJliarns thought we must 
be passing that rock at the rale of liftceii knots! 

It was jioon, :iuJ there was no abatement in the tempest, 
no change in the current, no means of returning, no chance 
of slopping; away ue were driven, like events ruled by 
fale. '1‘lie only change was the gradual clearing up of the 
atmosphere, as we receded from the ocean, and got firther 
removed from its mists ami spray. Perhaps the power of 
Uie gule had, in a small degree, abated, by two o’clock, and 
it would have been possible to airry sonjc short sail; but, 
there being no sea to injure us, it was unnecessary, and the 
fchip continued to drive ahead, under bare poles. Night 
was the lime to dread. * 

I here was now hut one opinion among us, and that was 
this: we thought the ship had entered one of the passages 
that irjtersect Terra del Fuego, and that lliere was The 
chance of soon linding a lee, as these channels were known 
to be very irregular and winding. To rujj in the night 
seemed impossible ; nor was it desirable, as it was aliimst 
cei tain we should be com{>cIle<l to return by the way wo 
bad entered, to extricate ourselves from the dangers of so 
ailricato a navigation. Islands beg-an to appear, moreover, 
and we had indications that the main passage itself was 
beginning to diminish in width. Under the cii*uiaustances, 
therefore, it w.as resolved to get everything ready, and to 
let go two anchors as soon as we could find a suitable spoU 
lielwccn the hours of two and four, the ship passed seven* 
teen islets, some of them quite near; but they afTorded no 
shelter. At last, and it was time, the suu beginning to fall 
Very low, as we could see by the waning light, we saw aii 
Island of some height and size ahead, and wo hoped it 
might afford us a lee. The tide lia<l changed too, and that 
wa.s in our favoi. Xuruiiig to windward, however, was out 
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vi ilie quesliou, since \vc could Ciirry no sail, and (lie n:{ 7 ht 
v.as near. Anchor, llien, we must, or continue to ililve 
onward in the darkness, sheered about in all directions by a 
}.owerful adverse current. It is true, this current would 
have been a means of safety, by enabling us to haul up 
fiom rocks an<l dangers ahead, couhl we carry any canyas ; 
but it still blew too violently for the last. To anchor, 
then, it was determined. 

I had neyer seen so much anxiety in Captain Williams*! 
countenance, as when he was approaching the island men- 
iioiic<l. llicro was still light enough to observe its out¬ 
lines and shores, the last appearing bold and promising. 
As the island itself may have been a mile in circuit, it 
made a tolerable lee, when close to it. This was then our 
object, and the helm was jmt to starboard as we wont 
*<lowly past, the tide checking our speed. The ship sheered 
into a sort of roadstead — a very wild one it w.as — as soon 
:is she h.ad room. It was ticklish work, for no one could 
tell how soon we might hit a rock: hut we went clear, 
lulling qnito near to the land, where we let go bolli bowers 
at tho sumo lastant. 'i'he ship’s way had been sulliciently 
deadened, by tli.'owing her up as near the wind as she 
could l-o got, and there was no difliculty in snubbing her. 
J he lead gave us seven fathoms, and lliis within pistol-shot 
ot the shoie. We knew wc were temporarily safe. The 
great point was to ascertain how tho vessel would tend, and 
with how much slratu upon her cables. To everybody’s 
delight, it was found we were in a moderate eddy, that 
tlrew the ship’s stern f»onj the island, and allowed her to 
tend to llie wind, which still had a fair range from her 
topsail-yards to the trucks. Lower down, tho tempest 
ocufiled about, howling and eddying, and whirling first to 
One side and then to the other, in a way to prove how 
iiuch its headlong impetuosity was broken* and checked by 
the land. It is not easy to describe the relief we felt at 
these happy chances. It was like giving foothold to some 

wretch who thought a descent of the precipice was inevi 
table. 

riiG ship was found to ride easily by one cable, and the 
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wore sent to the windlass to heave uji ili^- o lv r 
anchor, as our load told us we had rocks beneath »>s, and 
the captain was afraid of the chafing. The larboard bowc'r 
anchor was ailted iminediatelv. and there it was left so* 
pended, with a range of cable overhauhnl. in readiness to 
let go at a tuoment's notice. -Vfter tliis the j)Cople woii; 
tohl to got their suppers. As for ns olliccr*. we had other 
things to think of. The Crisis carried a .small (piartcrdioat, 
aii<l this was lowered into the water; the tidal male and 
myself inaniied its oars, and away we went to cany the 
ctiptaiu round the ship, in order that he might ascertain the 
Bonndings, should it be necessary to get under way in tho 
night The exauaitiatiou tvas satisfactory on .all points bnt 
one, that of the holding-ground ; and wo rclnriiod to lint 
vessel, having taken good cure to trust ourselves in neilhet 
the wind nor the current. An anchor-watch was set, with 
a mate on deck, four hours and four hours, and all liamls 
turned in. 

I had the morning watch. What occurred from seven 
o'clock (the c;»plaiu keepiiig the dog-watches himself) until 
a few minutes before four, 1 cannot tell in detail, though 
I uuder&tood generally, that tho wind conlinuctl to blow in 
the same (|uarter, though it gradually diminished in vio¬ 
lence, getlitig down to something like a mere gale, by mid- 
idght. Tho ship rode more easily ; but wlieu the flood 
came iu, there was no longer an ediiy, the current sucking 
round each side of the island in a very unusual manner. 
About ten minutes before the hour when it was my regular 
watch on deck, all hands were called ; I ran on deck, and 
found tho ship had struck adrift, the cable having parle<l. 
Marble had got tho vessel’s head tip to tho wind, under 
bare poles as before, and wo soon began to heave in the 
cable. It was found that the mischief had been done by 
the rocks, the strands being chafed two thirds through. 
As soon ns tho current took tho vessel’s hull with force, 
the cable parted. Wo lost our anchor, of course, for there 
was no possible way of getting back to tho island al 
present, or until the ebb again made. 

It wanted several hours ^y, and tho captaiu callotl a 
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council. He told us, lie made no doubt that the ship had 
got into one of the Terra del Fuego passages, guided bv 
Piovidence ; and as he supposed we must be almost as far 
south as Staten Land, he was of opinion we had made an 
important discovery! Get back we could not, so long as 
the wind heUl where it was, and he was disposed to make 
sal!, and push the examination of the channel, as far as 
circumstances would allow. Cajitain 'Williains had a 
Tv’cakness on this point, that was amiable and respectable 
perhaps, but which hardly comported witj the objects and 
prudence of a trading shipmaster. We were not surprised, 
tliereforc, at hearing his suggestion ; and, in spite of the 
danger, curiosity added its iinjndses to our otlier motives of 
acquiescing. Wo could not get back as the wind then was, 
and we were disjaised to move forward. As for the 
dangers of the navigation, they seemed to be lessening as 
wo advanced, fewer islands appearing ahead, and the passage 
itself grew wider. Our coui'se, however, was more to the 
soulliwiird, bringing the ship close up by the wind once 
more. 

The morning promised to be lighter than we had found 
the weather for several days, and we even experienced 
some benefit from the moon. The wind, too, began to 
back round to the eastward again, os we approached the 
dawn ; and we got the three topsails, close-reefed, the foro- 
course, and a new fore-topmast staysail, on the ship. At 
length day appeared, and the suit was actually seen strug. 
gjing among dark masses of wild-looking, driving clouds, 
tor the first time since we entered those narrow waters, 

we now got a good look around us. The land could be 
seen ill all directions. 

The passage in which we found the Crisis, at sunrise on 
the moriiiug of the second of these adventurous d.iys, was 
of several leagues in width ; and bounded, especially on the 
i.oiih, by high, precipitous mountains, many of which were 
cozered with snow. 

The channel was unobstructed ; and not an island, islet, 
ar rock wan visible. No impediment to our proceeding 
ottered, and we were still moie encouraged to push on. 
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Th^ Loui-se we were steeriui' «ns aliout south-soulhwest, 
and the captain predicted we should come out into tho 
ocean to the westwarxl of the Straits of Le Maire, and 
6<nncwhcre near the cape itself. "We should unquestion- 
alily make a great discovery ! Tlie wiml continued to hack 
round, and soon got to be abaft the l>eam. We now shook 
our reefs out, one after atiother, and wo Itad whole topsails 
on the vessel hy nine o’clock. This was carrying hard, it 
must be owned ; but the skipper was determined to make 
h.iy while the sun shone. There were a few honi-s, when 
I tliink the ship went fifteen ktiots hy the lau'l, being so 
much favored hv the curretd. Little did we know the 
ditliculties towar«l which we were rusliiii" ! 

9 

Quite early iii the day, land appeared nliea<l, and Marble 
began to predict that onr rope was ncaj'ly run out. We 
wore coming to the bottom of a «leep bay. Captain Wil* 
liams llionglil difTorenlly; and when he discovered a 
narrow passage between two promontories, he triuin))hantly 
predicUal our near approach to tho cai>c. lie had seen 
some such shape to the mountains inluinl, in doubling tlie 
Horn, and the hill-tops looked like old acquaintances. 
Unfortunately, we could not sec the sun at meridian, and 
gut no ob>ervation. For several hours we rati south* 
westerly, in a pass:ige of no great width, wheti we came to 
u sudden beinl in nur course, which led us away to the 
northwest. Here we still had ilie tide with us, and wo 
hen all felt certain that we had reached a iM>int where the 
ibb must flow In a direction contrary to that in which we 
had found it in the other parts of the passage. It followed, 
that wc were now half way through to the ocean, though 
the course wc were steering predicted a sinuous channel. 
\\V. were certainly not going now toward Cape Horn. 

Notwithstanding the diflicultics and doubts which bc&et 
ns. Captain Williams packed on the ship, determined to get 
aliea<l us fust as he conhl, while there was light. It no 
longer blew a gale, and the wind was hauling more lo tho 
southward again. It soon got lo be right aft, and before 
sunset it lia<l a little w’csting in it. Fortunately, it muder* 
%t&l, an<l we set our mainsail and topgallant-sails. Wc had 
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C;iiiic ln lowor ;iii«l topmast shuMing-snil- uoarly :‘ll ‘lay 
llio u'orst fcatuic in our sitmuiou, now, wa-. die vast nmn- 
l>er of islands, or islets, we met. The shore on each sido 
was mountainous and rude, and deep indentations were 
constantly leinptin" us to turn aside. But, riirhllv iud<rin'» 
fliat the set of the tide was a fair index to tlie true course, 
the captain stood on. 

The ui^lit that ft)llowed was one of the most anxiou.i I 
ever passed. \Vewere templed to anchor u dozen times, 
in some of the diflerent hays, of wliich we passed twenty ; 
Imt could not make up our minds to risk another cahlc. 
^\ e met the floo<l a little after sunset, and got rid of it 
before morning. But the win«l kejit hauling, ancl at last it 
brought us fairly on a taut bowline; under lopgallant-sails, 
howe\ er. We had come too far to recede, or now would 
have been tlie time to turn round, ami retrace our steps. 
But wo hoped every inoinout to reach some inclination 
south, again, that would carry us into the ojicn sea. We 
ran a vast many cliance.s of shipwreck, passing friglilfullv 
near several roofs ; hut the .same gooil Brovidence wlii'di 
ha<l so far protocteil us, carried us cleai-. Never was I so 
rejoiced as when I saw day returning. 

We had the young ebb, and a scant wind, when the sun 
rose ne.\t day. It was a brilliant morning, however, and 
everybody jircdicted an observation at noon. The channel 


was full of islands, still, and other dangers were not want¬ 
ing ; but, as wc could see our way, we got through them 
all safely. At length our course becjuue embarmssed, so 
many large islands, with passages between them, oifering 
on difierent skies. One headland, howevei*, lay before us ; 
and, the ship promising to weather it, wo held on our way. 
It was just ten o'clock as we approached this cape, and we 
found a passage westward that actually led into the ocean ! 
All hands gave three cheers as we became certain of this 
fact, the ship tacking as soon as far enough ahead, au.l 
setting seaward famously with the tide. 

Captain AVilliams now told us to get our quadrants, for 
the heavens were cloudless, and we should have a horizon 
m time for *.ho sun. He was anxious to get the l.ititudi 
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cf oui- discovery. Sure enough, it so fell out, and \vc pre¬ 
pared to observe; some prwlictiug one parallel, some an¬ 
other. As for the skipper himself, he said he thought we 
>yere still to the eastward of the cape; but he felt confi¬ 
dent that we had come out to the westward of Lc Maire. 
Marble was silent; but he had observed, and made his 
calculations, before either of the others had commenced the 
last. I saw him scratch his head, and go to the chart 
which lay on the companion-way. Then 1 heaixl him 
sliout, — 

“In the Pacific, by St. Kennebunk ! ”—he always 
swore by this jiious individual when excited. “ We have 
come through the Straits of Magellan without know lug 
UI" 
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CHAPTER XII. 


^iitid »ru»i)pcld, lio? — Meigli nnclior— ]oo«en nil f 

I'lie soaw.inl-flyi»;j batiiim cliide Jelayj 

As if 'iwc heaven that hrcatlies this kiiully gale, 

Our life-like hark beneath it speeds .away. 

I'J.NKXET 

Tin: stout ship Crisis had, like certain persons, done i 
good thing purely by chance. Had her c.xploit happened 
in the year 1519, insload of that of 1800, the renowned 
l»a>.s;tge we had just escaped from would have been called 
the Crisis Straits, a better name than the mongrel appel¬ 
lation it now be.ars ; which is neither English nor Pori n 
gnese. The ship had been lost, like a man in the woods, 
and came nearer home than those in her could have at all 
c-vpected. The “ bloody currents ” had been at the bottom 
of iho mistake, though this time they did good, insteail of 
harm. Any one who has been thoroughly lost on a heath, 
or in a forest, or even in a town, can comprehend how the 
head gets turned on such occasions, and will understand 
the manner in which wc had mystified ourselves. 

I shall remember the feelings of delight with whicli I 
looked around me, as the ship p.assed out into the open 
ocean, to my dying day. There lay the vast Pacific, its 
'ong, regular waves rolling in toward the coast, in moun* 

. tin-like ridges, it is true, but under a radiant sun, and in 
K briglii atmosphere. Everybody was cheered by the 
tiew, and never did order sound more pleasant in my ears, 
than when the captain called out in a cheerful voice, “ to 
in.ui the weather-braces.” This command was given the 
iiisUint it was prudent; and the ship went foaming past 
the last atpc, with the speed of a courser. Studding-sails 
were then set, and, when the sun was dipping, wo had a 
good oiling, wore driving to the northward under every' 
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thing we couhl carry, and had a fair jtiospcct of an 
excellent nin from the neighborhood ()f Terra lei Furgo, 
an<l its stormy seas. 

It is not niy intetJlion to dwell on our passage along 
the western coast of South America. A voyage to tiio 
Pacific was a vei’y different tliijig in the year 1800, how* 
ever, from what it is to-day. The power of Spain w.is 
then completely in the ascendant, intercourse willi ai.v 
nation hut the mother country being strictly j)rohibiled. 
ft is true, a .species of commerce, tliat was called the 
forced trade on the Spanish ilain,” existed under that 
fode of elastic morals which adapts the maxim of ‘“your 
purse or your life ” to modern <lij)lomacy as well as to the 
hahits of the highwayman. According to divers masters 
in the art of ethics now flourishing among ourselves, inon? 
especially in the atmosphere of the journals of the com¬ 
mercial communities, the people Uial “can trade and won't 
trade must be made to trade.” At the commencoinoni of 
the century, your mercantile moralists were far less manly 
in tlic avowal of their sentiments, though their practices 
were in no degree wanting in the spirit of onr more 
modern theories. Ships were fitted out, armed, and nn\ i- 
gated, on this just principle, rpiite as confidently and sue- 
ces.sfully ns if the tongue had declared nil that the head 
had conceived. 

Gunrda-costas were the arguments used, on the other 
side of this knotty question, by the authorities of Spain ; 
and a very insuflicient argument, on the whole, did they 
prove to be. It is an old saying that vice is twice as 
active as virtue ; tlie last sleeping, while the former is 
hard at work. If tliis he true of things in general, it is 
thrice true ns regards smugglers and custom-house ofiicxirs. 
Owing to this circumstance, and sundry other causes, it is 
certain that English and American vessels found the 
means of plundering the inhabitant.^ of South America, rt 
.he period of which I am writing, without having recourse 
to the no longer reputable violence of Datnpier, ^Vood. 
Rogers, or Drake. As 1 feel bound to deal honestly with 
4tc reader, whatever I may Lave done by the Spanish 
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lawi, [ shall o^vu that we made one or two calls as W 3 
proceede*! north, shoviii" ashore certain articles |)urch:i>o1 
in London, and taking on board dollars in return for our 
civility. I do not know whether I am bound, or not, to 
apologize for my own agency in these irregular transac¬ 
tions, — regular would be quite as apposite a word,—for, 
had I been disposed to luunnur, it would have doue my 
morals no good, nor the smuggling any harm. Captain 
U illiams was a silent man, and it was not easy to ascer- 
lain precisely what he thought on the subject of smug¬ 
gling; hut, ill the way of practice, I never saw any 
reason to doubt that he was a firm believer in the doc¬ 
trine of Free Trade. As for Marble, he put mo in mind 
of a certain renowned editor of a well-known New York 
journal, who evidently thinks that all things in heaven 
and earth, sun, moon, and stars, the void above, and tlie 
caverns beneath u.s, the universe, in short, was created to 
furnish materials lor newspaper paragraphs; the worthy 
mate just as confidently believing that coasts, b.iys, inlets, 
roadsteads, and havens were all intended by nature as 
means to run goods ashore wherever the duties or prohibi¬ 
tions render it inconvenient to land them in the more 
legal mode. Smuggling, in his view of the matter, was 
rather more creditable than the regular commerce, since 
it required greater cleverness. 

I shall not dwell on the niovements of the Crisis for 
the five months that succeeded her escape from the Straits 
ot Magellan. SulTice it to say, that she anchored at as 
many dilTerent points on the coast; that all whicli came 
up the mam-hatch, went ashore; and all that came over 
the bulwarks, was passed down into the run. AVo were 
chased by gnanla-costas seven times, escaping from tlicm 
ju each occasion, with ease; though wo had three little 
ruunmg lights. I observed tliat Captain Williams wa^ 
desirous of engaging these emissaries of the law as easily 
as possible, ordering us to fire altogether at their spars. 

I have siDce thought that this moderation proceeded from 
a species of principle that is common enough — a certaiu 
Uulf-way code of right and wrong — which eiiconraged 
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hi;.i to siuugjjlt,'. hut which caused hmi to shrink frira 
taking huaian life. Your half-way I'ogues an* tlic l>ane 
of honesty. 

After (juitling the Sjianish coast, altogether, we pro¬ 
ceeded north, with the laudable intention of couveriinp' 

o 

cfi'lain quantities of glass bea<ls. itiferior jack-knives, frv- 
ing-pans, and other lionuly articles of the same jiature, 
into valuable furs. In a wonl. we shaj)etl our course for 
(hat district which bids fair to set the mother and daughter 

O 

by the cars, one of these days, uidess it .shall happen to 
be disposed of a la Texas, or, what is almost a.s ba<l, « la 
iVIaiue, ere long. At that time the whole northwest coast 
was unoccupied by white men, and I felt no scruples about 
trading with the native.s who presented themseives with 
their skins as soon ns we had anchored, believing that 
tin*)’ had the best right to the country and its products. 
Wc pas.sed months in this trallic, gelling, at every point 
where we stopped, something to pay us for our irouhlo. 

Wo went a-s far north us 53®, and that is pretty much 
all I ever knew of our last po.sition. At the tinie, I 
thought wo had anchored in a bay on the mainland, but 
1 have since been inclined to think it was in one of the 
many islands that line that broken coast. We got a very 
secure berth, having been led to it by a native pilot who 
i)oarded us several leagues at sea, an<l who knew enough 
iCnglish to persuade our captain that ho could Dike us t4) 
A point where sca-olter skins might he hail for the asking. 
Nor did the man deceive us, though a more unpromising- 
looking guide never had charge of smuggling Christians. 
He carried us into a very small hay, where we found plenty 
of water, capital holding-ground, anil a basin as smooth as 
u dock. But one wind — that which blew from the north¬ 
west — could make any impression on it, and the effects of 
even that were much broken by a small island that lay 
abreast of the entrance; leaving good passages, on each 
tide of it) out to sea. The basin itself was rather small, 
It is true, but it did well enough for a singlo ship, lu 
diameter may have been three hundred yards, and 1 never 
saw a sheet of natural water that was so uear a circlo 
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Into a place like (his, the reader will imagine, we did not 
veuturc without taking the proper precautions. 3Iarble vr.il 
sent in first, to reconnoitre and sound, and it was on hU 
report that Captain Williams ventured to take the shij) in. 

At that time, ships on the northwest coast Imd to use the 
gt cutest precautions against the treachery and violence of 
the natives. This rendered the size of our haven the sub- 
joct of distrust; for, lying in the middle of it, wliere we 
moored, we were barely an arrow’s flight from the shore 
tn every direction but that which led to the narrow en- 
tiance. It was a most secure anchorage, as against tlic 
(lungers of the sea, but a most insecure one as against llie 
dangers of (he savages. This we all felt, as soon us our 
anchors were down ; but, intending to remain only while 
we bartered for the skins which wo had been told were 
ready for the first ship that should offer, we trusted to 
vigilance as our safeguard in the interval. 

1 never could master the uncouth sounds of the still 
more uncouth savages of that distant region. The fellow 
who carried us in had a name of his own, doubtless, Imt it 
was not to be pronounced by a Christian tongue, and ho 
got the sobriquet of the Dipper from us, owing to (he 
manner in which he ducked at the report of our muskets, 
which had been discharged by Alarble merely with the 
intention to renew tlie cartridges. Wo had Iiardly got 
into the little basin, before the Dipper left us, returning 
in an hour, however, with a canoe loaded to the water’s 
edge with beautiful skins, and accompanied by three sav¬ 
ages ns wild-looking, seemingly as fierce, and certainly ns 
avaricious as he was himself. These auxiliaries, throur»h 
various little circumstances, were known among us tlmt 
bumc nflornoon, by the several appellations of Smudge, Tin- 
)iot, and Slit-nose. These wore not heroic names, of a cot - 
tuinty, but their owners had as little of the heroic iu their 
appearance as usually falls to the lot of man in the savage 
state. I cannot tell the designation of the tribes to which 
these four worthies belonged, nor do I know any more cf 
their history and pursuiu than the few facte which came 
un .or my own immediate observation. I did ask some 
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questions of ihe captain, with a vlo« to obtain a few ideas 
on this subject, but all he knew was, that these people put 
a high value on blankets, beads, gunpowder, frying-pans, 
and old hoops, and that they set a remarkably low price 
on sea-otter skins, as well as on the external covrrings 
of sundry other animals. An application to Mr. Marble 
was still less successful, being met by the pithy answer 
that he was “ no naturalist, and knew nothing about these 
critturs, or any wild beasts, in general.” Degraded as 
the men certainly were, however, wo thought them quite 
good enough to be anxious to trade with them. Com¬ 
merce, like misery, sometimes makes a in.au acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows. 

I had often seen our own Indians after they had become 
degraded by their intercourse with the whites and tlio use 
of rum, hut never had I beheld any beings so low in tho 
scale of the human race, as the northwestern savages .ai>- 
pearc^l to be. They seemed to be the Hottentots of our 
own coiitiuetJt Still, they were not altogether without the 
means of commanding our respect. As physical men they 
were both active and strong, and there were gleams of 
ferocity :d)ont them, that all their avarice and art could 
not conceal. I could not discover in their usages, dress, or 
dei)ortment, a single trace of that chivalrous honor which 
forms 80 great a relief to the well-established cruelty of the 
warriors of our own i>art of the continent. Then, these 
Bca-ottcr dealers had some knowledge of the use of fire-arms, 
and were too well acquainted with the ships of us civilized 
men to have any superstitious drc;id of our power. 

The Dipper, and his companions, suhl us one hundred 
and <hirty-lhreo sea-otter ekins the very afternoon wu 
anchored. This, of itself, was llioiight to bo a suftlcieut 
reward for tho trouble aud risk of coming into this unknown 
basin. Both parties seemed pleased with the results of tho 
trading, and we were given to understand that, by remuiu- 
ing at anchor, we might hope for six or eight times our 
present number of skins. Captain Williams was greatly 
gratified with tho success with which ho had already met, 
and having found that all tho Dipper had promised cum4 

U _ 
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lino., he (Iclnroiined to remain a day or two, in his present 
berth, in order (o wait for more bargains. This resolution 


was no sooner communicated to the savages than tliey ex 
l)rossed their deliglit, sending ofT Tin-pot and Slit-nose with 
the intcnigence. wliilc the Dipper and Smudge remained in 
tlie sliip, apparently on terms of perfect good-fellowship 
with everybody on boar.l. The gentry of the northwest 
coast being flagrant tblevos, however, all hands had orders 


to keep a good lookout on ottr two guests, Captain Wil¬ 
liams expressing his intention to flog them soundly, should 
they ho detected in any of tiieir usual light-fingered dex- 
toiity. 

Marble and myself observed that the canoe, in which 
the messengers left ns, did not pull out to sea, but that it 
entered a small stream, or creek, that communicated with 
tlie head of the bay. As there was no duty ou board, wo 
asked the captain’s permission to explore this spot; and, at 
the same time, to make a more thorough examination of 
our haven, generally. The request being granted, wc got 
into the yawl, with four men, all of us armed, and set out 
on our little expedition. Smudge, a withered, gray-hcaded 
old Indian, with muscles, however, that resembled whip¬ 
cord, was alone on deck, when this movement took, place, 
lie watclted our proceedings narrowly, and, when he saw 
us descend into the boat, he very coolly slipped down the 
ship’s side, and took his place in the stern-sheets, with as 
much quiet dignity as if he had been captain. Marble was 
a good deal of a ship’s martinet in such matters, and he did 
not moro than half like the ftuniliarity and impudence of the 
procedure. 


“ WJiat say you, Miles,” ho asked, a little sharply, « shall 
W3 take this dried ourang-outang ashore witli us, or shall 
we try to moisten him a little, by throwing him over- 
boanl ? ” 


“ Let him go, by all means, Mr. Marble. I dare say the 

mau wishes to be of use, and ho has only a bad manner 
of ehowiDg 

Of uso I Ho is worth no more than tho carcass of s 
whale that has been stripped of its blubber. I say, Mile% 
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ttcre wosilfl be no need of the windlass to he<ive the blanket 
oil of this lisli! ” 

This professional witticism put Marble in good-humor 
with himself, and he permitted the fellow to remain. 1 
remember tho thoughts that p;\ssed through my mind, as 
the yawl pulled toward the creek, on that occasion, as well 
as if it had all occurred ycstctxlay. I sat looking at llio 
gemi-hmnan being who was sealed opposite, wondering at 
the dispensation of divine Providence which couhl leave 
one endowed with .a portion of the inefVable nature of tho 
Deity, in a situation so degraded. I h.ad seen beasts in 
cages that appeared U> inc to be quite as intelligent, and 
members of the diversified family of Inuuan caricatures, 
or of the baboons and monkeys, that I thought were quite 
as agreeable objects to tho eye. Smudge seemeil to ho 
almost without ideas. In his bargains, he had trusted en¬ 
tirely to the vigilance of tho Dipper, whom we suppose<l to 
1 x5 some sort of a relation ; and the articles he received in 
exchange f«jr hts skins failed to .arouse in his grim, vacant 
countenance, the smallest signs of pleasure. Emotion and 
he, if they had been acquainted, now appeared to bo utter 
strangers to each other; nor was this apathy in the least 
like the well-known stoicism of Uie American Indian, but 
had tho air of downright insensibility. Yet this man as¬ 
suredly had a soul, a spark of the never-dying llamo that 
separates man from all tho other beings of earth! 

Tlio basin in which the Crisis lay was entirely fringed 
with forest The trees in most places even overhung tho 
water, forming an impenetrable screen to everything iiil.aml, 
at the season when Uiey were in leaf. Not a sign of a 
habitation of any sort wos visible t and, as wo approache<l 
tho shore, Marble remarked that the savages could only 
resort to the place at tho moments when they had induced 
a ship to enter, in order to trade with them. 

“ No, no,” added tho mate, turning his head in all direc¬ 
tions, in order to take a complete suiToy of tho bay; 
« there arc no wigwams or papooses herealxmte. This is 
only a trading-post; and luckily for us, it is altogether 
withoit cuslom-liouso oQjecrs.” 
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“ Not without smugglers, I fancy, Mr. Marble, if coDtri". 
ing to get other people’s property without their kuowledjje, 
can make a smuggler. I never saw a more thorough-look 
ing thief that» the chap we have nicknamed the Dipper. I 
believe he wojihl swallow one of our iron spoons, rather 
than not set it! ” 

“ Aye, there’s no mist^ike about him, ‘ Master Mile,’ as 
Neb calls you. But this fellow here hasn’t brains enough 
U) tell his own property from that of another man. I 
would let him into our bread-lockers, without any dread of 
his knowing enough to eat. I never saw such a v.acancy 
in a human form; a Down East idiot would wind him up 
ill a trade as handily as a peddler seu his wooden clocks iu 
motion.” 

Such was Marble’s opinion of the sagacity of Mr. Smudge, 
ami, to own the truth, such, in a great measure, was my 
own. I he men laughed at tlie remarks,—seamen are a 
little apt to laugh at chief mates’ wit, — and their looks 
showed how thoroughly they coincided wiUi ns in opinion. 
All this time the boat liad been pushing ahead, and it soon 
re:u;hed the mouth of the liule creek. 

Wo found the inlet deep, but narrow and winding. Like 
Uic bay itself, it was fi-inged with trees and bushes, and this 
in a way to reader it diflicuU to get a view of anything on 
the land, more especially as the banks were ten or fi^en 
feet in height Under the circumstiuces, Marble proposed 
Umt wo should laud on both sides of the creek, and follow 
its windings on foot, for a short distance, in order to get a 
better opportunity to reconnoitre. Our dispositions wore 
80 )n made. Marble and one of the boat’s crew, each 
armed, landed on ono side of the inlet, while Neb and my¬ 
self, similarly provided, went ashore on the other. The 
two remaining men were ordered to keep abreast of us in 

(he boat, in readiness to take us on board again, as soon as 
reipurod. 

“ Leave that Mr. Smudge in the boat, Miles,” Marble 
called out across the creek, as I was about to put foot on 
the ground. I made a sign to that effect to the sava«»e, but 
whou I reached the level ground on the top of the bank, 1 
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perceived the fellow was at my elbow. It w.-is so dlfTicult 
to make s»tch a creature understand one’s wislics without 
the aid of speech, that, after a fruitless effort or two to 
send him back by means of sigtis, I abandoned the atteiu|)t, 
and moved forward so as to keep the whole party in the 
desired line. Neb offered to catch the old fellow in his 
arms and to carry him down to the yawl ; but 1 thought it 
more prudent to avoi<! anything like violence. We pro¬ 
ceeded, therefore, accompanied by this escort- 

There was nothing, hotvever, to excite alarm or awaken 
distrust. We found ourselves in a virgin forest, with all iu 
wildness, dampness, gloomy shatlows, dead and fallen trees, 
and unequal surface. Ot» niy side of the creek there was 
not the smallest sign of a footpath, and Marble soon called 
out to s<»y he was equally without any evnlenccs of the 
steps of man. I should think we procee<leil quite a mila 
in this manner, certain that the inlet would bo a true giiido 
on our return. At length a Citll from the boat let us know 
there was no longer water enough to float it, and that it 
could proceed no farther. Alarble and myself descended 
the batiks at llie same moment, and were taken in, ititend- 
ing to return in the yawl. Smudge glides] back to liis old 
place witlt his former silence. 

“ I told you to leave the ouratig-outang iKjhind," Marblo 
carelessly observed, as he took his own scat, ufU'r assisting 
in getting the boat round with its head toward the bay. 
“ I would rather have a rattlesnake for a pet, than such a 
cub.” 

“ It is easier said than done, sir. Master Smudge stuck 
U> roe as close as a leech.” 

“ The fellow seems all the better for his walk — I never 
liiw him look half as amiable as he does at this moraenu” 

Of course this raised a laugh, and it induced ino to look 
round. For the first time I could detect something like a 
tlumati expression in the countenance of Smudge, who 
ieomed to experience some sensation a little akin to satis- 
Ciction. 

“ I rather think he had taken it icto his head we were 
%bortt to desert the coppers,** I remarked, “ and fancied be 
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might lose his supper. Now he must see wc are gotTig 
back, ho probably fancies he will go to bed on a lull 
stom.ich.” 

I^Inrble assented to tlie probability of tins conjecture, and 
the conversation changed. It was matter of surprise to »>3 
tliat we had met no traces of anything like a residence near 
the creek, not the smallest sign of man having been dis¬ 
covered by either. It was reasonable to expect that some 
traces of an encampment at least, would have been found. 
Everybody kept a vigilant lookout at the shore as wc de¬ 
scended the creek; but, as on the ascent, not even a foot¬ 
print was detected. 

On reaching the bay, there being still several hours of 
daylight, we made its entire circuit, finding nowhere any 
proof of the former presence of man. At length Marble 
proposed pulling to tlje small wooded island, that lay a little 
without the entrance of the haven, sussestinjr that it was 
possible the savages might have something like an encamp¬ 
ment there, the place being more convenient as a lookout 
into the offing than any point within the bay itself. In 
order to do tins it was necessary to pass the ship, and we 
were hailed by the captain, who wished to know the result 
of our examinations. As soon as he learned our present 
object, he told us to come alongside, iutending to accom¬ 
pany us to the island in person. On getting into the boat, 
which was small and a little crowded by the presence of 
Smudge, Captain Williams made a sign for that personage 
to quit the yawl. He might as well have intimated as much 
to one of the thwarts ! Laughing at the savage’s stupidity, 
or obstinacy, we s&irce knew which to term it, the boat 
was shoved off, and we pulled through the entrance, two 
hundred yards outside perhaps, until our keel grated against 
the low rocks of this islet. 

There was no difficulty in lauding; and Neb, who pre¬ 
ceded the party, soon gave a shout, the proof that ho had 
made some discovery. Every man among us now looked 
to his arms, expecting to meet an encampment of savages 
but wo were disappointed. All that the negro had discov¬ 
ered were the unequivocal traces of a former bivouac; aud. 
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from a few of the signs, that of no very reoeiit 
occiijiation. The traces were extensive, covering quite lialf 
of the interior of the isl.anil; leaving an extensive curtain 
of trees and bushtA, however, so as completely to conceal 
the spot from any eyes witliout. ^lost of the trees had 
been burnt down, as we at first thought, in order to obtain 
fuel ; but farther examination satisfied us that it had been 
done .as much by accident as by design. 

At first nothing was discovered in this encampment, 
which had every appearance of not having been extensively 
used for years, though the traces of numerous fires, and the 
Wgns of footsteps, and a spring in the centre, indicated the 
recent occupation, of which I liavc just spoken. A little 
further scrutiny, however, brought to light cert.iin ohjecU 
that we did not note without much wonder ami concern. 
Marble made the first discovery. It was impossible for 
seamen to mistake the object, which was the head of a 
rudder, containing the tiller-hole, and which miglil have 
belonged to a vessel of some two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred tons. This set all hands of us at work, and in a 
few minutes wc found, scattered about, fragments of plank, 
top-timbers, floor-limbers, and other portions of a ship, all 
more or less burnt, and stripped of every particle of metal. 
Even the nails liad been drawn by means of perseverance 
and labor. Nothing was left but the wood, which proved 
to be live-oak, cedar, and locust, the proofs that the unfor¬ 
tunate craft had been a vessel of some value. Wc wanted 
no assurance of this, however, as none but a northwest 
trader could well have got as high up the coast, and all 
vessels of that class were of the best descri]>(ion. 'J'hcn 
the locust, a wood unknown to the shipbuilders of Kutopc, 
^avu us the nearly certain assurance tliat tliis doomed craft 
bud been a countryman. 

At first, we were all too much occupied with our intci*- 
csliiig discovery to bethink us of Smudge. At length, I 
turned to observe its effect ou the savage. Ho evidently 
noted our proceedings ; but his feelings, if the creature had 
any, were so deeply buried beneath the mask of dullness, 
•8 completely to foil my penetration. He saw us take up 
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fragment after fragment, examine them, lieard us convereA 
over them, though in a Jangiiage lie could not understand, 
,and saw us throw (hem away, one after another, with seem- 
ingly equal indifference. At length he brought a half 
burned billet to the captain, and held it before his eyes, iis 
tf he began to feel some interest in our proceedings. It 
jiroved to be merely a bit of ordinary wood, a fragment of 
one of the beeches of the forest that lay near an extin¬ 
guished pile; and the act satisfied us all, the fellow did not 
comprehend the reason of the interest we betrayed. Ho 
clearly know nothing of the strange vessel. 

In walking aroniid this deserted encampment, the traces 
of a jiathway to the .shore were found. They were too 
obvious to he mistaken, and led us to the water in the pas- 
sago ojiposite to that by which the Crisis had been carried 
in by the 7)ipper, ami at a point that was not in view from 
her juTsent anchorage. Hero we found a sort of landing, 
and many of the heavier pieces of the wreck; such as it 
had not been thought necessary to haul up to the fires, hav¬ 
ing no inctal about them. Among other things of this sort, 
was a portion of the keel quite thirty feet long, the keelson 
bolts, keelson, and floor-timbers all attached. This was the 
only instance in which we discovered any metal; and thb 
we found, only because the fragment was too strong and 
heavy to be manageable. We looked carefully, in all 
directions, in the hope of discovering something that might 
give us an insight into the nature of the disaster that had 
evidently occurrcil, but, for some lime, without success. At 
lengtli 1 strolled to a little distance from the landing ami 
took a seat on a flat stone, which had been placed on the 
.iving rock that faced most of the island, evidently to form 
n rcstmg-place. My seat proved unsteady, and in endesTor- 
mg to adjust it more to my mind, 1 removed the stone, and 
discovered that it rested ou a common log-slate. This slate 
was still covered with legible writing, and I soon had the 
whole party around me, eager to learn the contents. The 
melancholy record was in these precise woi-ds, namely: — 

“ The American brig Sea Otter, John Squires, master, 
txjaxed into this bay, June 9th, 1797, and seized by savage# 
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OD rtie morning of the 11th. iSIaster, second mate, niid 
seven of the people killed on the spot, llrig gntted hrsl, 
then hauled up here, and burnt to the waters edge for the 
iron. David Iving, first nuile. and six others, naniolj, 
George Dunt, Henry IVebster, Stephen Stiuipson. atid .lohn 
Ilanfs, seamen. Hill Flint, cook, and Peter Doolittle, boy, 
still living, but God only know.s what is to be our fate. 1 
shall put this slate beneath the stone I now sit on, in llio 
hope it may one day let our Iriemls learn what has bajv 
pened.” 

We looked at each other, astounded. Both the captain 
and Marble remembered to have hoai'd that a brig in this 
trade, called the Sea Otter, was missing ; and here, by a 
communication that was little short of miraculous, we were 


let into the secret of her dis:ipi>carance. 

- Coaxed in,” rcjKyiled the captain, running bis eye over 
the writing, which had been thus singularly preserved, and 
that, in a situation where one would tliink it might have 
been discovered a thousand limes, “^cs, yes — I now 
begiti to understand the wliole matter. If there wore any 
wind, gentlemen, 1 would go to sea this very night.” 

“That would he hardly worth our while, Captain AVil- 
Haras,” the chief mate auswcrctl, “ since we arc now on our 


guard, and 1 feel pretty certain that there arc no savages 
in our neighborhood. So far, the Dipper and his friends 
have traded with us fairly enough, and it is likely they have 
more skins to dispose of. 'I'liis chap, whom the people 
have christened Smudge, lakes matters so coolly, that I 
liardlv think he knows anything about the Sea Otter, which 
may have been cut oil’ by another gang, altogether.” 

There was good reason in these retnavks, and they h.ul 
their effect on the captain. The latter, however, delcinuneil 
to put Smudge to the proof, by showing him the slate, and 
otherwiso bringing him under such a cross-examinaUon as 
signs alone could effect. I dare say, an indifferettt spectator 
would have laughed at witnessing our efforts to confound 
tho Indian. Wo made grimaces, pointed, cxclaime«l, hah 
looed, swore, and gesticulated iu vain. Smudge was os 
unmoved at it all, a.s tho fragment of keel to which he was 
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confronted. The fellow either di<l not, or would not under* 
6 tnnd us. Ilis stupidity defied our tests; and Marble gave 
the matter up in «lcspair, declaring that “ the beast knows 
nothing of anythitig, nmch less of the Sea Otter.” for 
the slate, he did Jiot seem to have the smallest notion what 
such a thing meant. 

■\Vc returned to the ship, carrying with us the slate, and 
the report of our discoveries. All hands were called, and 
the captain made us a speech. It was sufficiently to the 
point, though it was not in the least of the “ godlike ” 
character. We wci-e told how ships were lost by the care* 
lossnoss of their crews; l■cminded we were on the north¬ 
west cojist, where a vessel with a few bo.\cs of beads and 
hales of blankets, to say nothing of her gunpowder, fire¬ 
arms, and metals, was as valuable, as a vessel laden with 
gold dust would be in one of our own ports. Vigilance, 
while on watch, and obedience to the orders of the vessel, 
in tl»e event of an alarm, were the principal things dwelt 
on. By observing these two great requisites, wo should all 
be safe enough ; whereas, by disregarding them, w’e should 
probably share the fate of the people of the brig, of which 
we had just discovered some of the remains. 

I will confess, I passed an uncomfortable night. An 
unknown enemy is always a formidable enemy ; and I 
would rather have fought three guarda-costas at once, than 
lie where wo did, in a bay as smooth as a looking-glass, 
surrounded by forests as silent as a desert, and in a well- 
armed ship, that was prepared at all points to meet her 
foes, even to her boardiug-nettings. 

Nothing came of it all. The Dipper and Smudge eat 
their supper with the appetites of injured innocence, and 
slept like tops. If guilty, we all agreed tliat they must be 
utterly destitute of consciences. As for ourselves, wo wero 
on the alert until noar morning, tho very moment when tho 
danger would probably be the greatest, provided there were 
any at all; and then weariness overcame all who were not 
on the lookout, and some who were. Still, nothing hap¬ 
pened. The sun returned to us in due season, gilding the 
Srcc-tops with its beams; our little bay began to bask in its 
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glory, and with the cheerfulness that usually accompanies 
such a scene, vanished most of our apprehensions for the 
moment. A night of rcHection had quieted our fears, am) 
we all woke up next morning, as im^.rterent to the fate of 
the Sea Otter as was at all decent. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Tho monArch rniml — the mystery of eomiunrKnn& 

Tlie Ko<lliko power — the art Napoleon, 

Of wiiiniiu:. fettcrin;*, moulding, wielding, banding 
I lie lie.irts of millions, (ill they move as one: 

Thou hast it. 

IIai-iecs. 

Rmitdce and tlie Dipper behave<I admirably all next day, 
porks .ind broadthose groat tlcsideraUi of life, 
winch the Enropcan is apt to say form the pnmum mobUe 
of Aniencan existence — seemed to engross their tbourrlits ; 
and when they were not eating, they were busy with Seep! 
At length we grew ashamed of watching such mere animals 
and turned our thoughls to other subjects. We had under- 
stood the Dipper that eight-and-forty hours must elapse 
before we might expect to sec any more skins; and Cap¬ 
tain Williams, passing from alarm to extreme security, 
(lelermincd to profit by a lovely day, and send down, or 
lather strip, all three of the topmasts, and pay some neces¬ 
sary attention to their rigging. At nine o’clock, accord- 
ingly, tho hands were turned-to, and before noon the ship 
was pretty thoroughly en deshabille. We sent as little 
down as possible, keeping even (he topsail-yards aloft, 
though without their lifts or braces, steadying them ly 
guys ; hut the topmasts were lowered as far as was found 
possible, without absolutely placing the lower yards on the 
haimnock-clotbs. In a word, we put the ship in the most 
unmanageable posilion, without absolutely littering our 
decks. The security of the haven, and the extreme ^uty 
of the weather, emboldened the captain to do tins ; appre¬ 
hension of every sort appearing to Lave quite taken leave 
if him. 

The work proceeded mornly. We had not only n strong 
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crew, but we had a good crew; and our Philadelpliians 
wei’e in their element the moment there was a question of 
the rigging. By sunset, the chafes were examined, and 
parceleil, and served anew ; and the topmast rigging was 
all got up and put over the mastheads again, and every¬ 
thing was ready to sway upon in the morning. But an 
uncommonly active day required a good night’s rest; and 
the j>eople were all ordered to turn in, as soon as they had 
supped. The ship was to be left to the vigilance of tho 
cajHain and the three mates duritig the night. 

The anchor-watch was set at eight, and ran from two 
hours to two hours. My turn commenced at midnight, and 
was to last until two; Marble succeeding nje from two 
until four, when all hamls were to be cjtlled to get our sticks 
aloft. When I turnc<l out at twelve, I found tlio third 
mate conversing, as well as he could, with the Dipjier; who, 
with Smudge, having slept so much of tlie day, njjpcarcd 
disposed to pass the night in smoking. 

** How long have these fellows been on deck ? ” I asked 
of tho thinl male, as he was about to go below. 

“All my watch; 1 found them with the captain, who 
passed lliein over to me for comj)any. If that chop, tho 
Dijiper, only knew anything of a human language, he would 
be something of society ; but Tm as tired of making signs 
U> him, as I ever was witlj a hanl day’s work.” 

I w.as armed, and felt itshamed of manifesting fear of an 
unarmed man. Then the two savages gave no jcddition.al 
cause of distrust; tho Dipper having lakcn a scat on the 
windhoss, where he was smoking his pijKJ with an appear¬ 
ance of pliilosophy that would have done credit to the 
gravcst-Iooking baboon. As for Smudge, be did not appear 
to be suniciently intellectual to smoke — an occupation that 
has at least tho merit of alTcctiug the air of wisdom and 
reflection. I never could discover whether your great 
smokers were actually wiser than tho rest of the race, or 
not; hut, it will be admitted, they oceasioiially seem to be 
so. It was a pity Smudge did not have recourse to tho 
practice, as it might have given tho fellow an appearance of 
•omeiiuics cogitating. As it waSf while his companion was 
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ctijoying his pipe at the wliidl.ass, lie kept strolling i.'. .’ui 
the deck, much as a pig would have wandered in the i-.i.no 
place, and seemingly with the same object. 

I took charge of the decks with a very lively sense of tha 
peculiaritv of onr situation. The security that prevailed on 
Ijoaiil .struck me as nnimtnral; and yet I could detect no 
jiarticular reason for immediate alarm. I might be thrown 
overboard or murdered by the two savages on deck, it was 
very true ; but of what use would it bo to destroy me, sinco 
they could not hope to destroy all the rest on board with* 
out being discovered? The night was star-lit, and there 
was little chance of a canoe’s appro.aching the ship without 
iny seeing it; a circumstance that, of itself, in a gi’eat meas¬ 
ure, removed the danger. 1 passed the first quarter of an 
hour ill rcllecting on these things ; and then, as use accus¬ 
tomed me to my situation, I began to think less of them and 
to revert to other subjects. 

Claw’bonny, Grace, Lucy, and Mr. Ilardinge, oflen rose 
before my mind’s e 3 ’c, in those distant seas. It was seldom 
1 ji.issed a tranquil watch at night without revisiting the 
scenes of my boyhood, and wandering through my own 
fields, accompanied by my beloved sister and her quite as 
well beloved friend. How many hours of liappincss had 1 
thus passed on the trackless wastes of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, and with how much fidelity did memory recall the 
peculiar graces, whether of body or mind, of each of the 
dear girls in particular. Since my recent experience in 
L/ondon, Emily Merton w'ould occasionally adorn the picture, 
with her more cultivated discoui'sc aud more finished manner; 
and yet 1 do not remember to have over given her more 
than a tliird place on the scale of my admiration. 

On the present occasion I was soon lost in ruminatinna 
ou the past, and in imagining events for the future. I was 
not particularly expert at building castles in the air} but 
wliat youth of twenty, or maiden of sixteen, never reared 
some sort of a fabric of this nature ? These fanciful struc¬ 
tures are the results of inexperience building with the mate¬ 
rials of hope. In my most imaginative moments, 1 could 
even fancy Pupert an iudustrious, staid lawyer, adorning lua 
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profession, and rendering both Lucy and Ci.ic.' Inj py. 
Beyond this it was not easy for the human farulii.-s ty Icii. 

Lucy sang sweetly. At times her songs fairly haunted 
me, and for hours I could think of nothing but their tender 
seiitiaient and their touching melody. I was no nightii)<»alo 
myself, iliough I 6omctin>cs endeavored to lium some one of 
the airs that floated in iny recollection, like beautiful visions 
t>f the past. This night, in particular, my thoughts recurred 
to one of these songs tliat told of allection and home ; and 
[ stood for several minutes, leaning over the railiug forward, 
humming the tune to myself, while I endeavored to recall 
not only the words but the sweet voice that was wont to 
give them so much thrilling pathos. I did this sometimes 
fttClawbouny; and time and again had Lucy placed her 
«oft little hand on my mouth, as she would laughingly say, 
'•Miles, Miles, do not spoil so pretty a song! You uill 
never succeed with music, so work the harder with your 
Latin.” Sometimes she would steal behind me— I fancied 
I could hear her l)reathiug at my shoulder, even as I leaned 
over the rail—and would apply her Iiaiid slyly to my Iij)s, 
lit her many attempts of this nature. So vivid did one of 
these scenes become, that I thought I really felt the soft, 
smooth hand on my mouth, and I was actually about to kiss 
it, when something that was smooth enough, certainly, but 
which was very far from being soft, passed between my 
teeth, and I felt it drawn so tight as completely to prevent 
my calling out. At the same moment my arms were seized 
from beiiind, and held as if gnispcd by a vice. Turning, as 
well as I was able, I found that ras^ Smudge had been 
breathing within an inch of my ear, while he passed the 
gag; and llie Dipper was busy in lashing iny arms together 
.dchiud roy back. The whole had been done so suddenly, 
and yet with so much skill, tliat I was a helpless prisoner 
gs it might be, in a single instant! 

Resistance being as much out of my power as it was to 
give any alarm, I was soon secured, hands and feet, and 
placed carefully in the waist, a little out of the way ; for I 
probably owed my life solely to the wish of Smudge to keep 
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mo as his slave. From that instant everj appearance of 
ctupulity vaiii»he<i from this fellow’s countenance and manner, 
an-1 lie became the moving spirit, and I might say the soul, 
of ail the proceedings of his companions. As for myself, 
Ihoro I sat lashed to a spar, utterly unable to help myself, 
&-A unwilling witness of all that followed. I felt the ioimi- 
nent danger of our situation, but I think I felt the disgi-aco 
of having such a surprise occur in my watch, more even 
than the personal risks I ran ! 

Ir the first place, I was disarmed. Then the Dipper took 
a lantern which stood on the biunacle, lighted it, and showed 
it, for half a minute, above the Uffrail. His signal must 
have been instantly answered, for ho soon extinguished the 
light, and moved about the deck, in attentive watchfulness 
to seize any str.aggler, who might happeu to come on deck. 
Little fear of that, however, weariness chaining the men to 
their berths ;is closely as if they ha<l been bolted down with 
iron. I now expected to see the fellows fill the yawl with 
elTects, and run away with them, for, as yet, I could no' 
believe that two men would have the hardihood to attacl 
such a ship’s company as ours. 

1 reckoned without my host. It might have been toi 
minutes after I was seized, that darkdooking figures begai 
to climb the ship's sides, uutil more than thirty of them wen 
on her decks. This was done so noiselessly, too, that th* 
most vigilant attention on my part gave no notice of ther: 
approach, uutil they stood among us. All tlioso men werf 
arme<l; a few with muskets, others with clubs, and som 4 
with bows and arrows. So far as I could discover, oacli 
had some sort of a knife, and a few had hatchets, or toma¬ 
hawks. To iny great regret, I saw that three or four weni 
immediately stationed at the companion-way, aft, and ai 
many more at the booby-hatch, forward. This was effect- 
oally commanding the only two passages by which the 
officers and men would be likely to ascend, in the event of 
their attempting to come on deck. It is true, the main- 
hatch, as well as that of the steerage, was used by day, but 
both had been covered over night, and no one would think 
nf using either unless aware of the danger that existed oi 
0;!£i 
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I flofTereti a good deal both from the gag and the ropes 
that bound my limbs, and yet I hardly thought of the pain, 
so intense was my curiosity as to what was to follow. 
After the savages were all on board, the first quarter of in 

hour passed in making their dispositions. Smudge_(he 

stupid, inanimate, senseless Smudge — acting as leader, and 
manifesting not only authority, but readiness and sagacity. 
}Ie placed all his people in ambush, so that one appearing 
from below, wouhl not at once be appHseil of the change 
that ha«l taken place on deck,and thus give the savages l!tne 
to act. After this, another quarter of an hour passed, « <;r- 
ing which the fall of a pin might almost have been heard, 
60 profouud was the silence. I ehut my eyes in this terrific 
interval, and endeavored to pray. 

‘•On deck, here — forwaxl. there ! ” said a voice, sud¬ 
denly, that, at once, I knew to be the c:»ptain’s. 1 would 
liave given the world to he able to answer, in order to warn 
him of the danger, but this w.as ijnpossible. I di.l groan, 
and I believe the captain heard me ; for he inovc<l away 

from the cabin door, and called out, “ Mr. Wallingford_ 

• where have you got to, Mr. Wallingford? ” lie w.os with¬ 
out his hat, liavitig come ou deck half clad, simply to ascer¬ 
tain how went (lie night, ami it makes me shudder, even 
now, to write about the blow that fell on his unprotected 
skull. It wouhl have felled an ox, and it crushed him on 
the spot. The cuilion of his murderers prevente<l Ins fall* 
ing, however, for they did not wish to alarm (he sleepers 
below ; though the plash on the water that followed could 
not fail to reach ears which look in every sound with tho 
avidity of mine. Thus perished Capluin Williams, a mild, 
well-meaning man, an excellent seaman, and one whoso 
principal fault was want of caution. I do not think tho 
Water was necessary to coin{)Ictc his fate, ns nothing human 
could have survived such a blow. 

Smudge had been the principal actor in this frightful 
scene; and as soon as it w.as over, ho caused his men to 
Return to their ambushes. I now thought the officers and 
men were to be murdered in tbis manner, as one by one 

they appeared on deck. It would scon be time for Marble 

14 
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fo tarn out, though there was llie hope he might not unless 
•called, and I could not do this office, situated as I was. Hut 
I was mistaken. Instead of enticing any men on deck, il-.o 
savages pursued a different course. Having destroyed tho 
captain, they closed the doors of the companion*svay, drew 
over the booby-hatch, and adopted the safe expedient of 
making all below prisoners. This was not done altogether 
without noise, and the alarm was evidently given by the 
means taken to secure the fastenings. I heard a rush at tho 
cabin doors, which was soon followed by one at the boohy- 
hatch; but Smudge’s ingenuity had been sufficient to pre* 
vent either from beinir successful. 

As soon as certain that their prisoners were safe, the 
savages came and loosened the ropes of my arm sufficiently 
to put me more at my case. They removed those wdiich 
hound my feet entirely, and, at the same instant, the gag 
was taken from my mouth. I was then led to the com¬ 
panion-way, and, by a sign, given to understand I might 
communicate with my friends below. In the management 
of all this, I found that Smudge, the semi-human, dull, 
animal-seeming Smudge, was at the head. I also came to 
the conclusion my life was to bo spared, for a time ut least, 
and for some purpose that, as yet, baffled my conjectures. 
I did not call out immediately, but waited until 1 heard a 
movement on the ladder, when I complied with tho orders 
of my captors and masters. 

“ Mr. Marble,” I cried, loud enough to bo heard below, 
“ is that you ? ” 

“ Aye, aye ; and is that you, Master Miles ? ” 

“This is I. Bo cautious how you act, Mr. Marble. 
The savages are iu possession of the upper deck, and I am 
their prisoner. The people are all below, with a strong 
watch at the fore-scuttle.” 

I heard a long, low whistle within the compauion>way 
doors, which it was easy enough to interpret into an ex¬ 
pression of the chief mate’s concern and wonder. For 
myself, I saw no ase in attempting concealment, but was 
resolved to speak out fully, even thougli it might be at the 
risk of betraying some of my fe<jli^flt8 to my captorsy 
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imon" whom I thought it probable there might bo ui' lo 
.ban one who nnilerstood something of Euglisii. 

“ N\’o miss Captain "WilliamA below, hero,” Marble ro* 
iuined. after a short delay. “ Do you know anylliing of 


li.s movements ? ” 

“Alas! Mr. Marble — poor Captain M’illiams can boot 
70 service to any of us, now.” 

“ What of him?” was demanded in a clear, full voi'se, 
and as qtiick as lightning. “ Let me know at once.” 

“ He has been killed by a blow from a club, and is 
thrown overboard.” 

A dead silence followed, and it lasted near a minute. 

“ Then it has fallen to my duty to decide what is to l>e 
lone ! ” lilarhlo at length exclaimed. “ Milos, arc you at 
liberty? D:»re yon jyy wbat you think?” 

“ I am held here by two of the savages, whose })risouel' 
[ certainly am. Still, Mr. Marble, they encourage me to 
;peak; but 1 fear some among them understand what we 
jay.” 

There was anotluir p.ausc, during which the mate was 
louhtleB.s reflecting on the best course to pursue. 

“ Harkee, Miles,” iNIarble continued ; “ we know each 
other, anrl can tell what is meant without blabbing. How 
old are you, out there, on deck ? ” 

“ Quite thirty years, Mr. Majble — and good stout years 
they are, too ! ” 

“ Well provided for, with sulphur and the pills, or 
only with Indian tools, such as our boys sometimes play 
with ? ’* 

“A little of the 6 r 8 t — half a dozen, perhaps 5 with 
some of the last, and a plenty of carvers.” 

All impatient push from the Dipper warned mo to s|>cak 
plainer, and satisfied me that the fellow could comprehend 
what passed, so long as we confined ourselves lo a straight¬ 
forward discourse. This discovery had the effect to put 
me still more on my guaixl. 

“ I understand you, Miles,” Marble answered, iu a 
thoughtful manner; “wo must bo ou our guard* Do you 
think they mean lo come below ? ” 
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“I sec no signs at present; but vnilerstandin/f*" _cm 

phasizijig the wonl —“ is more general than you imagino, 
and no secrets must bo toKI. My advice is, ‘ itillions for 
defense, and not a cent for tribute.’ ” 

As this last expression was common in the mouths of 
the Americans of the day, having been used on the occa¬ 
sion of the existing war with Fiance, I felt confident it 
would be understood. Marble made no answer, and I was 
permitted to move from the companion-way, and to take a 
seat on the hen-coops. My situation was sufliciently re¬ 
markable. It was still dark; but enough light fell from 
the stars to permit me to see all the swarthy and savage 
forms that were gliding about the decks, and even to ob¬ 
serve sometliing of the expression of the countenances of 
those who, from time to time, came near to stare me in 
the face. The last seemed ferociously disposed ; but it 
was evident that a master-spirit held all these wild beinf^s 
in strict subjection ; quelling (be turbulence of their 
humors, restraining their fierce disposition to violence, 
and giving concert ami design to all their proceedings! 
Ibis master-spirit was Smudge! Of the fact, I could 
not doubt; his gestures, his voice, his commands, giving 
movement and method to everything that was done. I 
observed that ho spoke with authority and confidence, 
though he spoke calmly. Ho was obeyed without any 
particular marks of deference, but he was obeyed implic¬ 
itly. I could also see that the savages considered them¬ 
selves as conquerors ; caring very little for the men under 
hatches. 

Nothing material occurred until tlie day dawned. 
Smudge for sol must continue to call this revolting- 
looking chief, for want of his true name — would permit 
nothing to be attempted until the light became sufRciently 
strong to enable him to note the proceedings of his 
followers. I subsequently ascertained, too, that he waited 
for reinforcements, a yell being raised in the ship, just ni 
Uie sun appeared, which was answered from the fore *, 
liic last seemed fairly alive with savages ; nor was it loni 
before canoes issued from the creek, and I counted one 
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h::nclrcd and seven of these wretches on board the ship. 
This was their whole force, however, no more ever an- 
pearing^. 

AH this lime, or for three hours. I had no more com- 
municution with our own peoi>le. I was certain, however, 
that they were all together, a junction being easy enou"h, 
by means of the middle deck, which ha.l no other cargo 
than ilie light articles intended for the nortliwest trade, 
and by knocking down the forecastle hulklu a.I. There 
was a sliding board in the last, indeed, (bat wouhl a«)init 
of one man's passing at a time, without having recourse to 
this last expedient. I entertained no doubt Marble liad 
collected all hands below ; and, being in possession of 
plenty of arms, the men having carried their muskets and 
pistols below with them, with all the ammunition, ho was 

e. xtrcmely formidalde. What course he would pursue, I 
was obliged to conjecture. A sortie wouhl have been 
very hazardous, if practicable at all; and it was scarcely 
practicable, after the means Uaken by Smudge and the 
Dipper to secure the pa.ssagC3. Everything, so far as I 
was concerned, was left to conjecture. 

The manner in which my captors treated me, excited 
my surprise. As soon as it was light, my limbs were re¬ 
leased, and I was permitted to walk up and down the 
quai teraleck to restore the circulation of the blood. A 
clot of blood, with some fragments of hair, marked tho 
spot whore poor Captain Williams had fallen; aixl I was 
allowed to dash a bucket of water over the place, in order 
to wash away tlio revolting signs of tho murder. For my¬ 
self, a strange recklessness had taken the place of concern, 
and I hccamo momentarily indifferent to my fate. I ex¬ 
pected to die, and I am now ashamed to confess (hat my 
feelings took a direction toward revenge, rather than 
toward penitence for my past sins. At times, I oven 
envied Marble, and those below, who might destroy their 
enemies at a swoop, by throwing a match into the maga- 
*ine, I felt persuaded, indeed, it would come to that 
before the mate and men would submit to be tho caplivoi 

f. 1 such wretches as wore then in possession of tho deck. 
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Smudge and Ins associates, liowever, appeared to be pc? 
fectly indifferent to tliis danger, of the character of which 
tlic}' were probably ignorant. Their scheme had been 
very cunningly laid; and, thus far, it was perfectly 
successful. 

'J’lio sun was fairly up, and iho savages began to think 
seriously of securing their prize, when the two leaders, 
Smudge and tho Dipper, approached mo in a manner to 
show they were on the point of commencing operations. 
The last of these men I now discovered had a trifling knowl¬ 
edge of ICnglish, which he had obtained from different ships. 
Still, he was a savage, to all intents and purposes, the little 
information thus gleaned, serving to render his worst pro- 
peu.sities more dangerous, rather than, in any manner, 
tempering them. lie now took the lead, parading all his 
men in two lines on the dock, making a significiint gesture 
toward his fingers, and uttering, with emphasis, tho word 
“ count.” I did count the wretches, making, this time, one 
hundred and six, exclusively of the two leaders. 

“ Tell him, down there,” growled tho Dipper, pointing 
below. 

1 called for Mr. Marble, and when ho had reached the 
companion-way, tho following conversation took place 
between us: — 

What is it now, Milos, my hearty ? ” demanded the chief 
mate. 

“ I am ordered to tell you, sir, that the Indians number 
one hundred and eight, having just counted them for this 
purpose.” 

” I wisi. there were a thousand, as we are about to lift 
the deck from tho ship, and send them all into the air. Do 
you think they can understand what I say, Miles ? ” 

” Tho Dipper does, sir, when you speak slow and plain, 
llo has only half a notion of what you now mean, as I can 
•ee by his countenance.” 

‘‘Does the rascal hear me now — is he anywhere near 
the companion-way ? ” 

“ He does, and is ; he is standing at this moment on the 
larboard side of the companion-way, kneeling one knee on 
the forward end of tho hen-coop.” 
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«T»Iile3.” Maiblo, in a doubting sort of a voice. 

“ .Mr. Maiblc — I bear what you say.” 

“Suppose — ch — lead through the 'x>iupanion-\\.ly— 
eh — what wouhl happen to you?” 

“Islioiiid caro little for that, sir, as I’ve made up my 
mintl to he murdered. But it tvould do no good just now, 
and might do harm. I will tell them, however, of your 
iiiteution to blow them up, if you please; perhaps that may 
make them a little shy.” 

Marble asseiitctl, and I set about the office as wtd. as I 
could. Most of my commuuications had to be made by 
means of signs ; but, iu the end. I succeeded in making the 
I)ip[)er understand my meaning. By this man the jmrport 
w.i-s told to Smudgi;, in terms. The old roan listeneil with 
grave attention, but the idea of being blown up produced 
no more effect on him than would have been produced by a 
message from home to tell him that Ins chimney was on 
fire, supposing him to have possessed such a civilized in¬ 
strument of comfort. 


That lie fully comprehended his friend, I could sec by tho 
cxpres>ion of his ourang-outang-looking countenance. But 
fear was a passion that troubled him very little ; and, sooth 
to say, a man wliosc lime w:u> passed in a condition as mis¬ 
erable as that in which he habitually dwelt, had no great 
reason to set a very high value on his life. Yet those 
roUerablc wretches never commit suicide ! That is a relief 
reserved rather for those who have become siitialed with 
human enjoyments, nine pampered sensualists dying in this 
moilc for one poor wretch whoso miseries have driven liitn 
to despair. 

1 \vas astonished at seeing the intelligence that gleamed 
in tho balmon-liko face of Smudge, as ho listened to his 
friend’s words. Incredulity was the intellectual meaning iu 
his eye, while indifference seemed seated iu his whole 
vUa"e. 


It was evident tho threat had made no impression, and I 
managed to let Marble understand as much, and that in 
terms which the Dipper could not very well comprehend. 
I got no answer, a death-like stillness reigning below decks, 
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in lieu of the bustle that had so lately been heard theren 
Smudge seemed struck with the change, and I observed ha 
was giving orders to two or three of the elder savages, 
apparently to direct a greater degree of watchfulness.” I 
confess to some uneasiness myself, for expectation is an un¬ 
pleasant guest in a scene like that, and more especially when 
accompanied by uncertainty. 

Smudge now seemed to think it time to commence his 
operations in earnest. Under the direction of the Dipper 
a quantity of line was thrown into the yawl, studdiiig-hal- 
yards, and such other rope of convenient size as could be 
found in the launcl),and the boat was towed by two or three 
canoes to the island. Here the fellows made what seamen 
call a “ guess-warp ” of their rope, fastening one end to a 
tree, and paying out lino as the yawl was towed back again 
t4> the ship. The Dipper’s calculation proved to be Suffi¬ 
ciently accurate, the rope reaching from the vessel to the 
tree. 

As soon ns this feat was accomplished, and it was done 
with sufficient readiness, though somewhat lubberly, twenty 
or thirty of the savages clapped on the warj) until they had 
tautened it to as great a strain as it would bear. After 
this they ceased pulling, and I observed a search around tho 
galley in quest of tho cook’s axe, evidently with a design 
to cut tho cables. I thought this a fact worth communicat¬ 
ing to Marble, and I resolved to do so at apy risk of my 
life. ^ 

“ The Indians have run a line to the island, and are 
about to cut the cables, no doubt intending to warp the 
ship ashore, and tliat, too, at the very spot where they once 
had the Sea Otter.” 

“ Aye, aye — let them go on ; we'll be ready for them 
in time, was the only answer I received. 

I never knew whether to ascribe the apathy tho savages 
manifested to this communication, to a wish that the fact 
might be known to the people below, or to iudijabrence. 
Ihey certainly proceeded in their movements with just as 
much coolness as if they had the ship all to themselvca. 
They had six or cjght canoes, and parties of them began to 
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mov<* round the vessel with precisely the same ooniidcnco 
as men would do it in a friendly port- Wliat most sur¬ 
prised me were the quiet and submission to orders they 
observed. At lensth the axe was found 6ecreU“d in tlm 

•9 

bows of the launch, and ilarble was apprised of the use 'o 
which it was immediately applied by the heavy blows that 
fell upon the cables. 

“ Miles,” said the chief mate, “ these blows go to ray 
heart 1 Are the blackguards really in eariie.''! ? ’’ 

“ The larboard bower is gone, sir, and the blows you now 
hear arc on the starboard, which is already half in two — 
that finishes it; the ship now hangs only by the warp." 

“ Is there any wind, boy ? ” 

Not a breath of it in the bay, though I can see a littio 
ripple on the water outside." 

“ Is it rising or falling water, Miles?” 

“ The ebb is nearly rlone — they’ll never be able to get 
the ship up on the shelving rock where they had the Sea 
Otter, until the water rises ten or twelve feet” 

“ Tlmnk God for that 1 I was afraid they might got her 
on that accursed bed, and break her back at once." 

Is it of any importance to us, Mr. Marble ? What hope 
can we have of doing anything against sneh odds, and in our 
circumstances ? " 

“ The ckMs I care nothing for, lK)y. My lads are screwed 
up so tight, they’d lick the whole iioitliwest coast, if lln^y 
could only get on deck without having their fiishion-piecea 
stove in. The circumstances, 1 allow, must count for a 
groat deal.” 

“The ship is moving fast toward the island—I seo no 
hope for us, ilr. Marblo." 

“ I say, Miles, it is worth some risk to try and save the 
craft — were it not for fear of you, I would have played 
Ihc lascals a trick half an hour since." 

** Never mind me, sir—it was my fault it has happened, 
and 1 ought to suffer for it; do what duty and discretion 
tell you is best" 

I waited a minute after this iu intense expectation, not 
knowing what was to follow, when a report tqado mo fane/ 
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for an instant some attempt was making to blow up the 
deck. The wails and cries that succeeded, however, soon 
let me into the real state of the case. A volley of muskcta 
had been fired from the cabin windows, and evory individ 
uni in two canoes that were passing at the time, to tho 
number of eleven, were shot down like bullocks. Threo 
v^cre killed dead, and tho remainder received wounds that 
promi.sed to l>c mortal. My life would have been the in- 
stant sacrifice of this act, had it uot been for the stern 
authority of Smudge, who ordered my asssnlauts olf, with 
a manner anti tone th:U produced immediate compliance. 
h was clear I was reserved for some peculiar fate. 

Kvory man who could, ru>hed into the remaining canoes 
and tlio shiifs yawl, in order to i)ick up the kiUed and 
uoinulod, ns soon as the iiaDiro of the c.a]amity was known. 
I watched them from tho tafi’rail, and soon jisccrtained that 
Marble was doing the same from the windows below me. 
Uut the savages <lid not dare venture in a lino with a fire 
(Iiiit had proved so fatal, ami wore comixdled to wait until 
tho ship had moved snlHcienlly ahead to ema>lo them to 
succor their friends without exposing their own lives. As 
this rotjuircxl some distatico as well as time, the ship was 
not only left without a cauoo or boat of any sort, in the 
water, Ixit with only half her assailants on Imard of her. 
Tlmso wl»o dkl remain, for want of means to attack any 
other enemy, vented their spite on tho ship, oxpondin«T all 
their strength in frantic efforts on tho warp. The result 
was, th.at while they gave grciU w.ay to tho vessel, they 
linally broke the line. 

I was fcauing on the wheel with Smudge near me, when 
this accident occurred. The tide was still running ebb and 
witJi some strength, and the ship was just onterino- the nar¬ 
row pass^ between the island and the point th*^ formed 
one termination of tho bay, heading, of course, toward the 
tree to which the warp had been secured. It was an im- 
{Hihivo feelin", rather than any reason, that made mo give 
the vessel a sheer with the helm, so as to send her directly 
through the passage, instead of letting her strike the rocks. 
1 bad no eventual hope in so doing, nor any other motive 
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than the strong reluctance I felt to h:i%’e the good craft liil 
the bottom. Luckily, the Dipper was in the cxnoes, .and 
It was not an easy matter to follow the ship, under (he lire 
from her cabin windows, had he nnderstoo<l the case and 
bc' ii (Hspose<l to do so. But like all the rest in the canoes, 
be was bu>y with his wotinded friends, who were all can ied 
off toward the creek. This left me master of the sliip’s 
movements for five minutes, and by that time she had drawn 
liirongh the passage, .and was actu.ally shooting out into tlie 
open ocean. 

This was a novel, and in some respects an emhan;i"-ing 
Bituution. It left a gleam of hope, hut it was .a hope with- 
out a direction a>Kl almost without an object. I could {kt- 
ceivc that notic of the s.avagcs on Iward had any knowledge 
of the cause of our movement, unless they might vnxler- 
stand the acti')n of the tide. They had expected (he ^hip 
to bo run .osbore at the tree ; and hero she was glhling into 
llie ocean, and was already clear of the jvissago. 'Ibo 
effect was to produce a panic, and fully one halt of tbnso 
who bad remained in the ship, jum|>ed ovevhoanl ainl l>c* 
gan to swim for the island, I was inomenLarily in ho|>c all 
would take this course ; but quite five-and-twenty remained, 
more from necessity than choice, as I afterwards discovered, 
for they did not knov bow to swim. Of this nuinher 
was Smudge, who probably hlill rcimained to secure his 
cr>n(|uest. 

It struck me the moment was favor.ddo, and I went to 
the companion-way and was about to remove its fastenings, 
thinking the ship might bo recovered during the prevalence 
of the panic. But a severe blow, and a knife gleaming in 
the hands of Smudge, admonished inc of the necessity of 
greater caution. The affair was not yet ended, nor was my 
captor a man as easily disconcerted os I had incautiouj^ly 
supposed. Unpromising as ho seemed, this fellow had a 
spirit that fittetl liim for great achievements, and which, 
under other circumstances, might have made him a hero, 
lie taught mo the usefuS. lesson of not judging of mon 
merely by their exteriors. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Court. Brotlicr John Bat^, ii not that the morning nbich brc&ks fender? 

Hota. I think it be ; but we have no great cause to desire the epproacb 
of day. 

H’UL We Rce yonder the beginning of the day ; but I think we shall ncrec 
sec the end of it- Kexrv V. 

Tiik 8 lii|) <li<l not lose her steer.tge way. As soon as 
past the point of the island a gentle southerly breeze was 
felt, and acting on the spars and hull it enabled me, by 
])utting the helm a little up, to keep her bead off shore, and 
thus increase her distance from the bay. The set of the 
tide did more for her than the wind, it is true, but the two 
acting in unison, carried her away from the const at a rate 
that nearly equaled two knots in the hour. This was slow 
moving, certainly, for a vessel in such n strait; but it would 
require tiftccu or twenty mfnutes for the canoes to return 
from the creek, and make the circuit of the island by the 
other channel. By that time we should bo near half a 
mile at sea. 

Smudge, beyond a question, understood that lie was in a 
dilemma, though totally ignorant of some of tho leading 
ditnculbies of his case. It was plain to me he could not 
comprehend why the ship took the direction of the offing, 
for he had no conception of the power of tho rudder. Our 
tiller worked below, and it is possible this circumstance 
mystified him ; more small vessels in that day managing 
their helms without the aid of the wheel, than with iU At 
length the movement of the vessel became too palpable to 
admit of further delay ; and thb savage approached me 
with a drawn knife, and a manner that proved natural affec* 
iion bad not been the motive of his previous modemtiou. 
After flourishing bis weapon fiercely before my eyes, and 
pressing it most significantly, once or twice, against my 
he made signs for me to cause ^e ship to tura 
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roand and reenter (he porL 1 thought my last moment 
h:u! come, but naturally enough poinletl to the spars, giving 
my master to understand that the vessel was not in her 
usual trim. I believe I was understood as to this part of 
my e.vcuses, it being too apparent that our masts ai.d yanls 
were not in their usual places, for the fact to be overlooke*'! 
even by a savage. Smudge, however, saw ll»at .several of 
the sails were bent, and ho pointed to those, growling out 
his threats shouhl I refuse to set them. Tlio spanker, in 
particular, being near him, he took hold of it, shook it, and 
onlered me to loosen it forthwith. 

It is .scarcely necessary to s.ay, I obeyed this order with 
secret joy. Casting loose the brails, I put the out-hauler 
in the hands of a dozen of the s.avages, and set the exam¬ 
ple of pulling. In a minute wc had this sail spread, with 
the sheet a little eased off. I then Jed a party forward, 
and got the fore and main staysails on the ship. To those 
were added the inizzen staysail, the only other piece of can¬ 
vas we could show, until the topmasts were lidded. The 
effect of these four sails, howsver, was to add at least an¬ 
other knot to the way of the ship, and to carry her out 
sooner to a point where she felt the full force of the light 
bree/.e that was blowing from the southeast, liy the tiuio 
the four sails were set, wc were fully a (juarter of a mile 
from the island, every instant getting more faiily into tlio 
true currenUs of the air. 

Smudge watched me willi the eyes of a liawk. As I 
had obeyed his own orders in making sail, he could not com¬ 
plain of that; but the result evidently disappointed him. 
lie saw we were still moving in the wrong direction, ami 
as yet, not a canoe was visible. As for these last, now the 
vessel had way on her, I wjis not without hopes of being 
able to keep them exposed to the fire from the cabin win¬ 
dows, and, finally, of getting rid of them by drawing olf 
llie land to a distance they would not be likely to follow. 
The Dipper, however, I was aware, was a bold fellow, — 
knew something of vessels, — and I was determined to give 
a hint to I^farblc. to pick him off, should he come within 
tango of his muskets. 
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In the mean time the alarm and impatience of Sraudgd 
and his companions very sensibly increased. Five minutes 
were an ase, in the circnmstatices in which they were 
placed, and^T saw that it would soon be necessary to adopt 
some now expedient, or I might expect to bo sacrificed to 
the resentment of these savages. Necessity sharpens the 
wits, and I hit upon a scheme which was not entirely with¬ 
out the merit of ingenuity. As it was, I suppose I owed 
my life to the consciousness of the savages that they could 
do nothing without me. 

Smudge, with three or four of the fiercest of his com¬ 
panions, had begun again to menace me with the knife, 
making signs, at the same time, for me to turn the ship’s Ik ad 
towanl the land. I asked for a little room, and then de¬ 
scribed a long circle on the deck, pointing to the four sails 
we had set. and this in a way to tell them that under the 
canvas we carried, it would be necessary to go a great dis¬ 
tance in order to turn round. When I had succeeded in 
communicating this idea, I forthwith set about giving them 
to understand that by getting up the topmasts, and making 
more sail, we might return immediately. The savages un¬ 
derstood me, and the explanation appearing reasonable to 
them, they went aside and consulted together. As time 
pressed, it was not long before Smudge came to me with 
signs to show him and his party how to get the remainder 
of his sails set. Of course, I was not backward in giving 
the desired information. 

In a few minutes, I had a string of savages hold of the 
mast-rope, forward, a lumutcklo being applied. As every- 
tlnng was ready aloft, all we bad to do was to pull, until, 
judging by the eye, I thought the spar was high enough, 
when I ran up the rigging and clapped iu the fid. Having 
the topmast out of the way, without touching any of Us 
ringing, I went down on the fore-yard, and loosened the 
sail This appeared so much like business, that the savages 
gave suudry exclamations of delight; and by the time I 
got on deck, they were all ready to applaud me as a good 
fellow. Even Smudge was completely mystified j and 
when I set the others at work at the jeer-feU to sway up 
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the fore-yard, he was as active as any of them. W<‘ soop 
had tlie yard in its place, and I went aloft to seouix' 
touching the braces first so as to fill the sail. 

The reader may rest assureil I did not hurrv myself, n- 
I had things in so fair a way. I could jierccivc that u 7 
power and importance increased with every font we wci.* 
from tho land ; and the ship steering herself under sneh 
canvas, ilie wlieel being a trifle up, there was no occa-^ion 
for extraordiuary exertion on iny part- I detorminetl no\v 
to stay aloft as long as possible. The yard was soon se¬ 
cured, and then I went up into the top, where 1 began to set 
up the weather-rigging. Of course, nothing was very thor¬ 
oughly done, though suflicierilly so for tlie weatlier we had. 

From the toji I had a go<nl view of the oiling, and of 
the coast for leagues. Wc were now quite a mile at sea, 
and, tliougli tho tide w;is no longer of any use to us, we 
were drawing through the water quite at the rale of two 
knots. I thought that ihe Hood hud made, and that it took 
us a little on our lee-bow, hawsing us up to wiinlward. 
Just as I had got the last lanyanl fastened, tho canoes be¬ 
gan to appear, coming rouml the island by the fartlier pas¬ 
sage, and promising to overtake us in tlio course of the 
next twenty minutes. The crisis demaiide<l decision, and I 
determined to get the jib on the ship. Accordingly, I was 
soon on deck. 

Having so much the confidenco of the aivuges, who now 
fancied their retuni depended on me, I soon had them at 
work, and we hail the stay set up iu two or three mimilcs. 
I then ran out and cast off tho gaskets, when my l>oys be¬ 
gan to hoist at a signal from me. I have seldom been so 
liappy as when I saw that large sheet of canvas open to 
tho air. The sheet was hauled in and bchayed as fast jis 
possible, and then it struck mo I should not have fifuo ‘.o 
do any more before the canoes would overtake us. It wms 
my wish to communicate with Marble. While passing aft, 
to effect this object, I paused a moment to examine the 
movement of the canoes; old Smudge, the whole time, ex¬ 
pressing hU impatience that tho ship did not turn round. 
I make 110 doubt I should have been murdered a ilczeo 
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times, had I lives enough, were it not that the savages felt 
how dependent tliey were on me for the government of the 
vessel. I began to see my importance, and grew bold in 
propoition, 

As for the canoes, I took a look at them through a glass. 
They were about half a mile <Iistant, had ceased paddling, 
and were lying close together, seemingly in consultation. 
I fancied the appearance of the ship, under canvas, had 
alarmed them, and that they began to think we had re¬ 
gained the vessel, and were getting her in sailing condition 
again, and that it might not be prudent to come too near. 
Could I confirm this impression, a great point would be 
gained. Utider the pretense of making more sail, in order 
to get the ship’s head round, a difficulty I had to explain to 
Smudge by means of signs some six or eight times, I placed 
the savages at the main-topmast mast-rope, and told them 
to drag. This was a task likely to keep them occupied, 
and what was more, it kept them all looking forward, leav¬ 
ing me aftecting to be busied aft. I had given Smudge a 
cigar too, to put him in good-humor, and I h.ad also taken 
the liberty to light one fbr myself. 

Our guns had all been prime^l, leveled, and had their 
tompions taken out the night before, in readiness to repel 
any assault tlnit might be made. I had only to remove the 
apron from the after-gun, and it was ready to be discharged. 
Going to the wheel, I put the helm hard up, until our 
broadside bore on the canoes. Then glancing along my 
gun, until I saw it had a tolerable rauge, I clapped the 
cigar to the priming, springing back to the wheel, and put¬ 
ting the helm down. The explosion produced a general 
yell among the savages, several of whom actually leaped 
into the chaius ready to go overboard, while Smudge 
rushed toward me, fiercely brandishing his knife. I thought 
my time had come! but, perceiving that the ship was luff¬ 
ing fast, I motioned eagerly forward, to draw the attention 
of my assailant in that quarter. The vessel was coming-to* 
and Smudge was easily induced to believe it was the 
commencement of turning round. Tbe breathing time 
alloweil me to mystify him with a few more ; afte? 
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ho rc'joiucd his people, showed them esultingly iha 
ship still luffing, and I make no doubt, he thought hims.-lf. 
and iruhiced the rest to think, that the gun had a materia) 
agency in pro<lucing all thc>c apparent changes. As f*.)t 
the canoes, the grape liad whistle<l so near them, that they 
began to paddie back, doubtless under the impression tlwU 
wc were again masters of the sliip, and had sent them this 
hint to keej) aloof. 

Tims far I ha<l succeeded beyond iny most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations ; and I In-gan to entertain lively hopes of not 
only saving my life-, hnt of recovering the command of the 
vessel. Could I manage to get her out of sight of land, 
my services would he so iudispetisahle, as almost to insure 
success. The coast was very low, ainl a nm of six or 
eight hours would do this, provitlvd the vossels hoail cotild 
he kept in tlie right direction. Tho win<l, tnoreovor, was 
fi'Oshcning, ami I ju<1gc<l that the Crisis liu'l already four 
knots’ way on her. Less than twenty miles would put all 
the visible co.ast under water. Hut it was time to say 
something to Marble. With a view to lull distrust, I called 
Smudge to the compauion-way, in mtler that ho might hear 
what passed, thougli I felt satisfictl, now th.at the Dipper 
was out of the ship, not a soul remained among the savages 
who could undorsfan<I a syllable of Kngli&h, or knew any¬ 
thing of vessels, 'i'lie first call hronglit the mate to lha 
door. “Well, Miles; what is it?” ho asked; “wluUt 
meant the gun, and who fired it?” 

“ All riglit, Mr. Marble. I fired tJie gun to keep ofT the 
canoes, and it has had the cITect I wished.” 

“Yes; iny head w;is out of tho cabin window at tho 
lime, for I believed the ship was wearing, and thought you 
had given up, and were going back into port. I saw the 
roiind-ehot strike within twenty fathoms of the canoes, and 
as for tlie grape, some of it flow beyond them. Why, wo 
are more than half a league from tho land, boy ! Will 
Smudge stand that much longer?” 

I then told Marble precisely how wc were situated on 
deck, the sail wo were under, the number of savages we 

bwl on board, and the notion the savages entertained on the 

U 
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Bul^joct of turning the ship round. It is not easy to cay 
^hich listened with the most attention, IMarble or Sn-,i; i;-.'. 
The latter made frequent gestures for me to turn the .-iiip 
toward the coast, for by this time she had tlte wind abeam 
again, and was once more running in a straight line. It 
was necessary, on more accounts than one, to adopt some 
immediate remedy for the danger that began to press on me 
anew. Not only must Smudge and his associates be paci¬ 
fied, but, as the ship got into the offing, she began to ‘eel 
the ground-swell, and her spars aloft were anything hut 
secure. Tho main-topmast was about half up, and it was 
beginning to surge and move in the cap in a w.ay I did not 
like. It is true, there was not, much danger yet; hut tho 
wind was rising, and what was to be done ought to Ik* done 
at once. I was not sorry, however, to |>crceive that live or 
six of the savages, Smudge among the number, began to 
bctr,ay signs of sea-sickness. I would liuvc given Clawbonny 
at the moment to have had all the rascals in rough water I 

I now endoavoroil to make Smudge understand the no* 
cessity of my having assist.ance from below, both to assi^l 
in turning the vessel, and in getting the yards and masts 
into their places. Tlie old follow’ shook his head and 
looked grave at this. I saw he was not sick enough yet 
to be indiHerent about his life. After a time, however, ho 
pronounced tho names of Neb and To, the blacks having 
attracted tho attention of tho savages, the last being the 
cook. I understood him he would suffer these two to come 
to ray assistance, provided it could bo done without en« 
dangering his own ascendency. Three unarmed men could 
hardly be dangerous to twenty-five who were armctl; and 
then I suspected that ho fancied the negroes would piove 
allies to himself, in the event of a struggle, rather than foes. 
As for Nob, he made a fatal mistake ; nor was he much 
nearer the truth in regard to Joe, — or To, as he called 
him, — the cook feeling quite as much for the honor of iho 
American flag, as the fairest-skinned seaman in the countiy 
It is generally found that the loyalty of the negroes is of 
proof. 

X fbnnd means to make Smudge understand tho manner 
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In n-lnch these two blacks could be got on deck without i t- 
ting uj) the rest. As soon as he fairly cotiiprclu'iidc'l liu 
means to be used, he cheerfully acquiesced, and I made tim 
necessary communication to IVIarble. A rope w.is tout 
down over the stern-boat to the cabin windows, and Ne’o 
took a turn round his l>ody ; when he was hauled up to the 
gunwale of the boat, into which he w-is dntggcd by the a^- 
bistanco of the savages. The same process was tisc<l wiili 
Joe. lieforc the negroes were permitted to go aloft, how¬ 
ever, Smudge made them a brief oration, in which oracular 
Bcntences were blended with sigtiilicunt go.Ntnros, and indi¬ 
cations of what they were to expect in the event of had Ik*- 
havior. After this, I setit the blacks into the inain-toji. and 
glad enough I thought they were both to get tliero. 

Tims reinforceil, wc had the luain-topiuast fiddeil in a 
very few minutes. Neb was then dirccli'd to set up tho 
rigging, and to clear away tho yard, so it iniglit he got into 
its place. In a word, an hotir pa.sscd in active exei tlons, 
at the end of which wo h.ad everything rove, bent, and in 
its place, on the mainmast, from the topmast-hoad to the 
dock. The topgallant-mast was lying fore and aft In tlie 
waist, and conlrl not then be touched ; nor was it necessary. 
I ordered the men to loosen both .sails, and to overliaiil 
down their rigging. In the eyes of Smudge, ibis looke I 
highly proiiiibing ; and the savages gave a yell of <leligl.t 
when they saw (he topsail fairly filled and drawing. I 
added tho mainsail to the pressure, and thc.i tho ship h • 
gan to walk ofT the coast, at a rate that jiromised all 1 
hoped for. It was now necessary for me to slick by the 
wheel, of the uses of which Smudge began to obtain some 
notions. At this time, the vessel was more than two 
Icugnes from tho island, and objects began to look <lim 
along the coast. As for tho canoes, they could no longor 
be seen, and cha.sing us any farther was quite out of the 
question. I felt tliat the crisis wa.s approaching. 

Smudge and his companions now became more and more 
earnest on the oubjcct of turning the ship round. The ia- 
di.>tinctucss of the laud began seriously to alarm them, and 
■easickuess bad actually placed four of their number flat on 
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the Hcck. I could see that the old fellow lumsoU wa« a 
pood deal affected, though his spirit, and the risks he ran, 
kept him in motion, and vigilantly on the watch. It was 
necessary to seem to do something ; and I sent the negroes 
np into the fore-top, to get the topsail-yard in its jdace, and 
the sail set. This occn{>ied another Iiour, Vcforc wc weio 
entirely through, when the land was getting nearly awash. 
As soon as tlic inizzen-topsail was set, I braced sharp up, 
and brought the ship close upon the wind. This caused 
the Indians to wilt down like flowers under a burning sun, 
just as I expected ; there being, by this time, a seven-knot 
breeze, and a smart head-sea on. Old Smiulgc felt that his 
forces were fast deserting him, and he tjow Gunc to me, in a 
niaunor that would not be denied, and I felt the necessity 
of doing something to api)ease him. I got the savages 
slatioiKHl as well as I could, hauled up the mainsail, and 
juit ihe ship in stays. Wc tacked belter than I could have 
believed possible, and when my wild captors saw that wo 
wei’o actually moving in the direction of the land again, 
their delight was infinite. Their leader was ready to hug 
me ; but I avoided this plc,asure in the best manner I could. 
As fur the consequences, I had no apprehensious, knowing 
wc were too far off to have any reason to dread the canoes, 
and being certain it was easy enough to avoid them in such 
a breeze. 

Smudge and his companions were less on the alert, ns 
soon as they perceived the ship was going in the proper 
direction. They probably believed the danger in a ine.asure 
over, and they began to yield a little to their physical suf¬ 
ferings. 1 c,aned Neb to the wheel, and leauing over the 
Uifliail, I succeeded in getting Marble to a cabin window, 
without alarming Smudge. I then told the mate to get all 
his foi'ces in the forecastle, having observed that Iho Indians 
ivoidcd that part of the vessel, on account of the heavy 
plungos she occasionally made, and possibly because they 
fancied our people were all aft. As soon as the plan was 
understood, 1 strolled forward, looking up at the s.ails, and 
touching a rope, here and there, like one bent on his or* 
jUr.ary duty. The savage stationed at the fore ecuttle was 
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flick as a clog, and with slreanting c^vos, lie |»ayir.:’ 
the hiiidsinens tribute to the sea. The butcli was verv 
strong, and it w.as secured simply by its ha.'p an<l a l.it of 
iron thrust througli it. I batl only to slip my band doun, 
remove tbc iron, throw open the hatcli, wlicn the ship's 
company streamed up on deck, Marble lemling. 

It was not a moment for explan.aiions. I saw at a glance, 
that the mate and Ins followers regarde<l tln^ situation of the 
ship very dilferently from what I'did myself. I had no- 
been bo Its with the .suv.ages, bad attained a little of ilair 
Cfndidenoe, and knew how dependent they were on nivsi lf 
for their final s.r.fety ; all ot wliieli. in a small degr«-e, ilis- 
f.osed me to treat them with some of the lenity I faneie«l I 
h.id reeeived from them, in my own ])ei>oii. lint Mai !!e 
and tlie cnov had been cliafiiig Ik-1ow. like eae<-d leniv. the 
whole lime, and, a.s I alieruards learned, bad aetu illy taki ii 
an unanimous vote to blow themselves up, befon; they would 
)'ermit ilic Indians to retain the control of the ve- el, 
'Ihen pcjor Captain Williams was much beloved forwaid, 
an«l his do.atli remained to lie avenged. 1 would have said 
a word in favor of my captors, but the first glance I got at 
the flushed face of the mate, told me it would bo tiseless. 
I turnetl, tberefore, to the .sick savage who bad been left as 
a .sentinel over the fote-scutlle, to prevent his intei ference 
This mail w.ts anned with the lli^tols that had been taken 
from me, and he showed a di»posiiion to use them. 1 was 
too quick in my motions, however, falling upon him so .soon 
as to prevent one who was not expert with the weapons 
from using them. We clenched, and fell on the duck 
together, the Indian letting the pistols fall to meet iny 
grasp. 

As this occurred, I heard the cliecrs of the seamen ; and 
Marble, shouting out to “ revenge Captain WilHams,” gave 
the order to charge. I soon had my own fellow perfectly at 
my mercy, and got him so near the end of the jih clown- 
haul, as to securo him with a turn or two of that rojie. The 
Jiau made little resistance, after the first onset; and, catch¬ 
ing up the pistols, I left him, to join in what was doing aft. 
As I lay op the deck, I hoard several plunges into the 
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water, and then lialf a dnzen of most cruelly crushing 
blows succeeded. Not a shot was fired by either party, 
though some of our people, who had Ciirried all their arms 
below the night tlie ship was seized, used their pikes with 
savage freedom. By the time I got as far aft as the main¬ 
mast, the vessel was our own. Nearly half the Indians had 
thrown themselves into the sea; the remaining dozen had 
either been knocked in the head like beeves, or were stuck, 
like so many porkers. The dead bodies followed the living 
into the sea. 01<1 Smudge alone remained, at the moment 
of which I have spoken. 

Tile leader of the savages was examining the movements 
of Nell, at tho moment the shout was raise«l; and the black, 
abandoning the wheel, threw his arms round those of the 
old man, holding him like a vice. In this situation he was 
found by ilarble and myself, who approached at the same 
instant, one on e.ach side of the quarternleck. 

“ Overboard with tho blackguard!” called out the cx- 
citcil mate ; “ overboard with him, Neb, like a trooper’s 
horse ! ” 

“Hold!” I interrupted; “spare tho old wretch, Mr. 
IVIarblo ; ho spared mo.” 

A request from mo would, at any moment, outweigh an 
order from the captain, himself, so far as the black was con¬ 
cerned, else Smudgo would certainly have gone into the 
ocean, like a bundle of straw. Marble had in him a good 
deal of the indifference to bodily suffering that is generated 
by habit, and, aroused, be w'as a dangerous, and sometimes 
u hard man ; but, in the main, lie was not cruel; and then 
ho was always manly. In the short struggle which had 
passed, he had actually dropped his pike, to knock an Indian 
iowii with his fist; bundling the fellow through a port 
without ceremony, ere he had time to help himself. But 
Qc disdained striking Smudge, with such odds against him ; 
iiul ho went to the helm, himself, bidding Neb secure tho 
prisoner. Glad of this little relief to a scene so horrible, I 
ran forward, intending to bring my own prisoner aft, and to 
have the two confined together, below. But I was too late 
One of tho Bhiladolphiaus had just got the poor wretch's 
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!)ea<l an<l slioulders through the bow-port, anf^ I was haic-ly 
ill tiujo to see his feet disappeur. 

Not a cheer was given for onr success. A\’hi'n all was 
over, the won blood gazing at each other, stern, frowning, 
and yet wiili the aspects of those who foil they had been, 
in a wanner, disgraced by llic circumstances wlvich led them 
to the necessity of<hus regaining the command of their own 
vessel. As for my.-'.lf, I ran and sprang up<ni the latVrai! 
tf) look into llio ship’s wake. A painful bight met me, 
there ! During iho minute or two pa«sed in the brief 
struggle, the Crisis hatl gone steadily nheail, like the earth 
moving in its orbit, inditTerent to the struggles of the na* 
lions that are contending on its bosom. I could see heads 
and arms tossing in our track for a Immlred fathoms, those 
who could not swim struggling to the la-«t to prtverve their 
e.xistence. Marble, Smudge, and Neb were all looking in 
the same direction, at tiiat instant. Uixler an impulse I 
couhl not control, I ventured to suggest that wc might yet 
tack and save several of the wretches. 

*• Let them drown, and bo d -d ! ” was the chief mate’s 
Ecutentions answer. 

“ No, no, Masser Milo,” Neb venturerl to add, with a re¬ 
monstrating shake of the head, “ dat will uebbor do — no 
good ebber come of Injin. If you don’t drown him, he sat 
tain drown you.” 

I saw’ it was idle to remonstrate, and by this time one 
dark spot after another began to disappear, as the victims 
sank in the ocean. As for Smudge, his eye was riveted ou 
the struggling forms of his fbllowers, in a manner to show 
tbit tnieos of human feeling are to be found, in some aspect 
or other, in every condition of life. I thought I covild de¬ 
tect workings of the countenance of this being, iudur.atcd as 
his heart had become by a long life of savage ferocitj’, which 
denoted how keenly he felt the sudden destruction that had 
alighted on his tribe. He might have had sons and grand¬ 
sons among those struggling wretches, on whom ho w'as now 
gazing for the last time. If so, his self-command was almost 
tniraculous; for while I could see that he felt, and felt in¬ 
tensely, not a sign of weakness cscaoed him. As the last 
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head sunk from view I could see him shudder, a p:«ppre«!w^ 
groau escaped him, then he turned his face toward tlie bul¬ 
warks, and stood immovable as one of the i)iues of his own 
forests, for a long time. I asked Marble’s permission to re¬ 
lease the old man’s arms, and the mate granted it, though 
not without growling a few curses on him, and on all who 
had been concerned in the late occurrences on board the 

There was too much duty to be done, to render all secure^ 
to suffer us to waste much time in more sympathy. All the 
topmast rigging, backstays, etc., had to be set up afresh, and 
g.-.ngs were sent about this duly, forward and aft. The 
blood was washtMl from the decks, and a portion of the 
crew got along the topgallant-masts, and pointed them. 
The topsails wore all close reefed, the courses hauled up, 
the s]>anker aud jib taken in, and the ship hove-to. It 
wanted but two hours of sunset when Mr. Marble had got 
things to his miud. We had crossed royal-yards, and liad 
everything set that would draw, from the trucks down. 
Tlio launch was in the water towing astern ; the ship was 
then about a mile from the southern passage into the bay, 
toward which she was steering, with the wind very much* 
as it had been since an hour after sunrise, though slightly 
falling. Our guns wore loose, aud the cvew was tU 
quarters. Even I did not know what the now captain 
iutended to do, for lie had given his orders in the manner 
of one whose mind w:is too immovably made up to admit 
of consultation. The larboard battery w.as manned, and 
orders had been given to see the guns on that side leveled 
and ready for firing. As the ship brushed past the island, 
in entering the bay, the whole of this broadside was deliv- 
ered in amoug its bushes and trees. We heard a few yells 
in leply, that siUisfied us the grape had told, and that 
Marble had not miscalculated the position of some of Wi 
enemies, at least. 

When the ship entered the little bay, it was with a mod¬ 
erate aud steady movement, the breeze being greatly 
broken by the forests. The main-yard was thrown aback, 
Vi<i I was ordered ipto the launch, with ite crew arme 4 
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A swivel was in the bows of the boat, and I pulled into iho 
creek in order to ascertain if there were any siizns of the 
sava^'es. In entering tlie creek the swivel was tlischaiged, 
according to orders, and we soon detected proofs that we 
disturbed a bivouac. I now kept loading and firing this 
little piece into the hushes, sup|K)rting it with occasional 
volleys of musketry, until pretty well satisfied that we had 
swept the shore etrectiially. At the bivouac I found the 
ctmoes and our own yawl, and what was some little revenge 
for what had happened, 1 also found .a pile of no loss than 
silt hundretl skins, which had doubtless been brouglit to 
trade willt us, if necessary, in order to blin<l our eyes 
utitil lh<! favorable moment fur the execution of the con¬ 
spiracy should ofler. I rua< 1 e no scruple abojjt conliscating 
these skins, which were tak(;n on boaul the ship. 

[ next wont to the island, on which 1 fonini one man 
dyitig v\ iih a grape-shot wound, and evidence that a con¬ 
siderable party bad left it, as soon as they felt our lire. 
This party Irad probably gone outside the island, but it was 
getting too late to follow. On my return I met the ship 
coming out, Cajrtain Marble being detenninud not to trust 
her inside another night. The witid was gettitjg light, and 
the tides running (icrerdy in that high latitude, wo wore 
glad to make an oiling again while there was still day. 
'The snoccss with the skins greatly mollilie<l the new cap- 
Uiin, who declared to me that aAer he had haiined .Smudire 
in sight of his own shores, ho sliould ‘’feed something t:ku 
himself again.” 

We passed the night under our t/jpsaiU, standing c/fT ami 
on, with Uic wind steady, but light at the southward. 
Next morning, the duly of the ship went on us usual, until 
the men had breakfasted, when we stood again into tho 
bay. This time, w’e liove-to so as to get one of the buoys, 
when wo dropped the stream, leaving the topsails sol. Wo 
ihen liovc up the auchor, securing tlio range of cable that 
was bent to it. Both of the anchors, and their ranges of 
cable, were thus recovered ; the cntls of tho last being 
entered at the hawse-holes, and the pieces spliced. 'I'hU 
frork may have occupied us four hours; after which, the 
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ttro un anchor was Love up, catted, and nshed. :\tarh!( 
liicn ordered a wliij) rove at the fore-yard-arm. 

I was on the quarter-deck when this command was sud¬ 
denly given. I wished to remonstrate, for I bad some 
tolerably accurate notions of legality, and the rights of 
persons. Still, I did not like to say anything; for Captain 
]\Iarhlc'.s eye and manner were not the least in the trilliug 
mood, at that instant. The whip was soon rove, and the 
men stood looking aft, in silent expectation. 

“ Take liiat murdering blackguard forward, fasten hia 
anus behind his back, place him on the third gun, and wait 
for orders,” added our new c;iptain, sternly. 

No one dared hesitate about olwying these orders, thotndi 

I could SCO that one or two of the lads disliked the busi- 
ness* 

“ Surely,” I ventured to say, in a low voice, “ you are 
not in carnc5St, Mr. Marble ! ” 

“ Captain Marble, if you please, Mr. Wallingford, I am 
now master of this vessel, and you are her chief mate, I 
intend to hang your friend, Smtulge, as an example to the 
rest of the coasU These woods arc full of eyes at this 
moment; and the sight they’ll prescnCly see, will do more 
good than forty missionaries, and threescore and ten years 
of preaching. Set tho fellow up on the gun, men, as I 
ordered. This is tho way to generalize with an Indian.” 

In a moment, there stood tho hapless wretch, looking 
about him with an cxpi-ession that denoted the conscious* 
ness of danger, though it was not possible ho could compre¬ 
hend the precise mode of his execution. I went to him 
un-1 preyed hie hand, pointing upward, as much as to say 
his whole trust was now in tho Great Spirit. Tlio Indian 
understood me, for from that instant he assumed an air of 
dignified composure, like one every way prepared to meet 
lus fate It is not probable, witli his habits, that he saw any 
peculiar haixlship in his own case; for he bad, doubtless, 
sacrificed many a prisoner under circumstances of less ex¬ 
asperation than that which hU own conduct Imd provoked. 

« I^t two of the ‘ niggers ’ take a turn with the end of 
the whip round the cimp’s neck,” said Marble, too dignified 
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to turn Jack Ketch iu person, and unwilling to set an; rf 
llu: white seamen at so ungracious an otlice. Tlie cook, 
Joe, ami another black, soon performe<l this revolting «lut/, 
from the odium of which a sailor st'Mom altogether escapes. 

I now perceived Smudge looking upward, seeming to 
comprehend the nature of the fate that awaite<l him. I'lio 
deepl)-se.atcd principle within him caused a dark shadow to 
pass over a countenance already so gloomy and wrinkled 
by sull'ering and exposure; and he turned his look wistfully 
toward ilarble, at whoso commaml each order in succession 
had been obeyed. Our new c;»ptam caught that ga^e, and 
1 was, for a single moment, iu hope he would relent, and 
let the wretch go. But Marble had persuaded himself ho 
was performing .a great act of nautic.al justice ; nor was ho 
aware, himself, how much ho was influenced by a feeling 
allii-Ml to vengeance. 

Sway away ! ” he c.alled out ; and Smudge was dan¬ 
gling at the yard-arm in a few sccoiuls. 

A block of wood could not have been more motionless 
than the body of this savage, after one qtiivcring shudder 
of suflering had escaped iL There it hung, like a jewel- 
block, and every sign of life w'as soon Uikcn away. In a 
quarter of an hour, a mau w;is sent uj), and, cutting the 
rope, the bmly fell, with a sharp plunge, into the water, and 
disappeared. 

At a later day, the account of tliis afl'air found its w.ay 
into the newspapers at homo. A few moralists endeavored 
to throw some doubts over the legality and necessity of tho 
proceedings, pretending that more evil than good w.as done 
to the cause of sacred justice by such disregard of law ami 
v^riticiplcs; but the feeling of trade, and the security of 
ships wheu far from home, were motives too |x)wcrful to ho 
t>ut down by the still, quiet remonstrances of reason and 
right. Tho abuses to which such practices would bo likely 
to lead, in cases in which one of tho parties constituU^ 
himself the law, the judge, and tho executioner, were urged 
in vain against the aclivo and ever-stimulating incentive of 
u love of gold. Still, I knew tlmt Marble wished tho tiling 
undone when it was too lute, it being idle to think of quiet 
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ing the suggestions of that monitor God has implanted 
within us, by tlie meretricious and selfish approbation of 
those who judge of right and wrong by their own narrow 
fttaiiJjrd of iutcreet. 
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CIIArTER XV. 

Iff IjOnt, Tlirocti movonvv, cnr^o, cRr^^, ctT^x 
/,iL \il]Lin<ia |iar cofIk), canjo. 

i'<rr. O! riji$ome. nuiiomo: Do uol hid? mitir 
If/ ftW'/. iiu»kf/$ ThroiDuMo I<kI:os. 

Air. I Know )ou arc tlic Minkfx* 

^ And I eb.-iU lose life for vant of Icrptai^. 

Ali/s W'lJA. That K.Nt>s Wtix. 

Tin; Crisis wr»s t.^cked as soou ns llie body of Smudge 
w«s ctit down, and she moved slowly, her crew maintaining 
a melancholy silenctr, oJit of the little haven. I ne^e^ 
witnessed stronger evidence of sadness in the cvolntiojts of 
a vessel; the slow and sUitely dc[)arinrc jcsetnbling that of 
inourncra leaving the grave oi» which they h;n1 jnst heard 
the fall of the clod. Marble told ino afterwards ho bad been 
dispo-sed to anchor, and remain until the body of poor Cap¬ 
tain Williams should rise, as it probably would within the 
next forty-eight hours ; but tlio dread of a necessity of 
sacrificing more of the natives induced Inin to ejuit the fatal 
spot, without paying the last duties to our worthy old com¬ 
mander. I always regretted we did not remain, for 1 think 
no Indian would have come ntxir us, had we continued in 
the hailior a month. 

It was Iiigh noon when the ship once more issued into 
the broad bosom of the Pacific. The wind was at soulli- 
«st, and as wc drew off from the land, it c.ainc fresh and 
steady. About two, having an offing of ten or twelve miles, 
orders were issued to set all the larboard studding-sails, and 
wc stood to the southward and westward under a press of 
canvas. Kvery one saw in this change a determination to 
quit the coast; nor did we regret the measure, for oui 
trade had been quite successful, down to the moment of the 
■eiaure, but could hardly be prosperous after what had 
pasfcd. 1 had not been consolted in the affair ot all^ but 
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the second mate having the watch, I was now fuT'.:rrorrf1 M 
(he c-abin, niul let into the secret of our future movemenii. 
I found Marble seated at the cabin table, with Captain 
Williams’ writing-desk open before him, and suhdry papers 
under exaiuinalioii. 

“ Take a scat, Mr. Wallingford,” said the new master, 
witli a dignity and manner suited to the occasion. “I have 
just been overhauling the old inatrs instructions from the 
owners, and find I have done right in leaving those Iiang* 
gallows rasc.ils to themselves, and shaping our course to the 
next point of destination. As it is, the ship has done sur- 
pri-singly well. Thore are $07,370 good Spaniards down 
in (he niii, and that for goods which I see are invoiced at 
just S2<>,210; and when you consider that no duties, port- 
cljurges, or commissions are to be deducted, but that the 
dollars uiuler our feet are all our own, without any draw¬ 
backs, I call the operation a good one. Then that blunder¬ 
ing through the straits, though it must never be talked of in 
any other light than a bolil push for a quick passage, did us 
a wondciful deal of good,* shoving us ahea<1 near a month in 
time. It has put us so much ahead of our calculations, in¬ 
deed, that I would cruise for Frenchmen for five or six 
weeks, were there the least probability that one of the chaps 
was to the westward of the Horn. Such not being the fact, 
however, and there still being a very long road before us, I 
have thought it best to push for the next point of destina- 
tiou. Read that page of the owners’ idees, Mr. Walling¬ 
ford, and you will get their advice for just such a situation 
as that in which we find ourselves.” 

Ihe passage pointed out by Captain Marble was some¬ 
what parenthetical, and was simply intended to aid Captain 
Williams, in the event of his not being able to accomplish 
the other objects of bis voyage. It had a place in the in- 
etructions, indeed, solely on account of a suggestion of 
Marble’s himself, the project being one of those favorite 
schemes of the mate, that men sometimes maintain through 
^ck and thin, until they get to be ruling thoughts. On 
Captain Williams it had not weighed a feather; his intention 
having been to proceed to the Sandwich Islands for saudat 
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wood, which was the course then usually pursued by north¬ 
west traders, after ijuitting the coast. I he parentlielleul 
ju’oject, liowcvcr, was to touch at the last islaml, pi o'tire a 
lew divers, and proceed in tpiest of certain islands where it 
was supposed the pearl fishery would succeed. Our ship 
was altogether too large, and every way too expensive, to 
l>e risked in such an adventure, and so I told the « x-ni:i!e 
without any scruple. But this fishery was a “fixed i'lci. 
a quick road to uealth, in the new captain’s mind, and Iii.(l‘ 
ing it in the instructions, though simply as a contingent 
course, he was inclined to regard it as the great object of 
the voyage. Such it was in his eyes, and such it ought to 
be, as lie imaglneil, in those of the owners. 

Marble had excellent qualities in bis way, but he was not 
fit to command a ship. No man could slow her lu lter, 
fit her Letter, sail her better, take better c.arc of her in 
heavy weather, or navigate her better ; and yet he wanted 
Ihc judgment necessiiry to manage the property that must 
be committed to his care, and be bad no more i<loas of com¬ 
mercial thrift than if ho bad never been employed in any of 
the concerns of commerce. This was, in truth, the reason 
he had never risen any higher in his profession, the mercan¬ 
tile instinct — one of the liveliest ami most acute to l>e found 
in natural history — forewarning his dilferent owners that 
he was already in the berth nature and art had best quali¬ 
fied liitu to fill. It is wonderful how acute even dull nun 
get to be, on the subject of money ! 

I own my judgment, such as it was at nineteen, w.as 
|)Osed to the opinion of the captain. I could see that the 
contingency contemplated by the instructions had not arisen, 
and that we should be acting more in conformity with l!io 
wishes of the owners, by proceeding to the Sandwich 
i.8]ands in quest of sandal-wood, and thence to China, after 
a cargo of teas, ilarblo was not to bo convinced, howevtr. 
though I think my arguments shook him a little. W.iat 
might have been the result, it is difficult to say, had not 
chance befriended the views of each of us, respectively. It 
is proper to add, that Marble availed himself of this oppor¬ 
tunity to promote Talcott, who was brought into the cabin 
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O'! tliir«l mate. I njoiced greatly in this addition to oar 
liuN? circle on tlie qnarter-<lcck, Talcott being a man of edu- 
cation, much nearer my own age than the two others, and 
united to nje by unusual ties since our common adventure 
in the prize. I was not only rejoiced to be able to associate 
with liim, but to hear him called Mr. Talcott. 

■\Ve had a long, but mild passage to the Sandwich 
Islands. This group occupied a very different place, in tlie 
opinions of the world, in the year 1800, from that it fills to¬ 
day. Still it had m.ade some small advances in civilization 
since the time of Cook. I am told there are churches, tav¬ 
erns, billiard tables, and stone dwellings in these islands 
now. which arc fust turning to the Christian religion, and 
obtaining the medley of convenience, security, vice, roguery, 
law. and comfort-, (hat is known as civilization. It was far 
dilliaent then, our reception being by men who were but 
a small degree removed from savages. Among those who 
first came on hoard us, however, was the master of an 
American brig, hclongiiig to Boston, whose vessel had got 
on a reef, and bilged. He intended to remain by the wreck, 
btit wi>!ied to dispose of a considerable amount of sandal¬ 
wood that was still in his vessel, and for the safety of which 
he was under great concern, as the first gale of wind might 
scatter it to the winds of the ocean. If ho could obtain a 
fresh stock of goods to trade on, he proposed remaining on 
the islands until another vessel belonging to the same 
owners, which was expected in a few months, should arrive, 
on board which vessel he intended to embark with every¬ 
thing ho could save from the wreck, and such wood as he 
could purchase in the interim. Captain Marble rubbed his 
hatjds with delight, when he returned from a visit to the 
wip^k, his arrangements all completed. 

‘ Luck is with us, Master Miles,’’ he said, » and we’ll be 
•ff for them pearl fisheries next week. I have bought all 
■<ic saadul-wood in the wreck, paying in trumpery, and -at 
prices only about double Indian tiade, and we will heave 
up, and carry the ship round to the wreck, and be^ to take 
m this afternoon. There Is capital holding-ground inside 
the reef, and the ship can be safely carried within a hundred 
fiithoms of her cargo 1 ” 
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All turned out as Marble had hoped and predicfcHl. :»:.d 
the Crisis ^Yas back at her anebori^-.j in front of the vil'a"*-, 
which is now the city of Iloiiolulti. aithiii the week iumd. 
We got our supply of hogs, and having procuretl four «.t ibo 
best divers going, we sailed in (juesi of Captain ^larble’s 
Kldorado of pearls. I was less opposed (o the scheme than 
I batl been, for we were now so miieh in advance of our 
lime, that we could aflbrd to pass a few weeks among the 
islands, previously to sailing for China. Our course was t«) 
the southwest, crossing the Hue in about ITO'^ west longi 
tude. Tiiere was a clear sea for more than a fortnigbt 
wbile we were near the equator, the ship making but liule 
progress. Glad enough wo-s I to bear the order given to 
turn more to the northwiiixl again, for the heat was oppros- 
eivo, and ibis was inclining toward our route to China. We 
had been out frotn Ow)bec, as it was tbej> usual to cull ibo 
island where Cook was killed— Hawaii, as it is called to¬ 
day— we bail been out from this island about a month, 
wlieii Marble came up to me one fine mooidigbt eveniiig, in 
my watch, rubbing his hands, as was his custom when in 
gooil-huiuor, and broke out as follows: — 

“ I’ll tell you what, Miles,” ho said, “ you and I have 
been salted down by Providcjjco for something more than 
common I Just look back at all our adventures in the last 
three years, and see what they come to. I'irstly, there was 
shipwreck over here on the coast of Madagascar," jerking 
his ilmmb over a shoulder in a manner that was intended to 
indicate about two hundred degrees of longitude, that being 
somewhat near our prcsetit disUince from the place be men¬ 
tioned, in an air-lino; “ then followed the boat bu.'incss under 
the Isle of Uourbon, and the afHiir with the privateer oif 
Guadaloupo. Well, as if that weren’t enough, we ship to¬ 
gether again in this vessel, and a time we had of it with the 
h'lencli letler-of-marque. After that, a devil of a pass;ige 
we made through the Straits of Magellan. Then came the 
melancholy loss of Captain Williams, and all that busine^ ; 
after which wo got the sandal-wood out of the wreck, which 
1 consider the luckiest transaction of all.” 
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“ I hoi>c you don’t set down the loss of Captain Wiltiasia 
among our luck, sir ! ” 

“ Not I, but the stuff is all logged together, you know* 
aiul in overhauling for one idee, in such a mess, a fellow is 
apt to got hold of another. As I was saying, we have been 
amazingly lucky, and I expect nothing else but we shall 
discover an island yet! ” 

“ Can that be of any great service to us ? There arc so 
many owners ready to start up and claim such discoveries, 
that 1 question it it would do us any great benefit,” 

“ Let them start up — who cares for them? WeTl have 
the christening, and that’s half the baUle. Jlarble Land, 
Wallingford liay, Talcolt Hills, and Cape Crisis, would 
look well on a chart — ha! Miles?” 

” I have no objection to see it, sir.” 

Land ho! ” criod the lookout on the forecastle. 

“ 1 here it is now, by George ! ” cried Marble, springing 
fbrward. “ I overhauled the chart half au hour since, and 
there otight to be nothing within six hundred miles of us.” 

llicre it was, sure enough, and much nearer to us than 
was at all desirable. So near, indeed, that the wash of the 
hreakors on the reef that so generally lies off from the low 
coral islands of tlio Pacific, was distinctly audible from the 
ship. The moon gave a strong light, it is true, and the 
night was soft and balmy, hut the air, which was very light, 
blew directly towaixl this reef, and then there were alwavs 
cunents to apprehend. We sounded, but got no bottom. 

“ Aye, this is one of your coral reefs, whei“o a man goes 
on the rocks from off soundings, at a single jump,” inut* 
tered Marble, oi'dering the ship brought by the wind on 
the best tack to haul ofl-shorc. “ No notice, and a wreck. 
As for anchoring in such a place, a follow might us well 
run a line out to Japan; and, could an andior find the 
bottom, the cable would have some such berth as a man 
who slept in a hammock filled with open razors.” 

All this was true enough; and we watched tlie effect ot 
our change of course with the greatest anxiety. AU hands 
were called, and the men were stationed in readiness to 
work the ship. But a few minutes satisfied us llic hope of 
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cUv?In" off in so iiii ;.lr was to the last ch'j’rce vain, 

'llie vessel set in ^a^t towanl the reef, tlie breakers uii 
wliich now became apjiarent, even by the Hi^ht of the iiiooii, 
the certain sign lliey were fearfully near. 

This was one of those moments in which ^Marble cooM 
show Ihmself to be a true man. lie was perfectly calm 
and self-possessed ; atnl stood on the talVruil, giving his 
orders, uiih a distinctness and precision I had never seen 
surpassed. 1 was kept in tlie chains, myself, to watcli the 
casts of the lead. *• No bottom,” however, was the never- 
failing report; nor was any bottom e.xpcctcd; it being 
known tlnit these reefs were quite perpendicular on their 
seawaixl side. The captain called out to me, from timo to 
time, to be active and vigilant, as our set in-shore was 
uncontrollable, and the boats, if in the water, as the launch 
could Jiot bo for twenty tniiiutes, would bo altogether use¬ 
less. I proposed to lower the yawl, and to pull to leewanl, 
to try the soundings, in order to .ascertain if it were not 
possible to find bottom at some point short of the reef, on 
which wo should hopelessly be set, unless checked by somo 
such means, in the course of the next Cfteou or twenty 
minutes. 

« Do it at once, sir,” cried Marble. “ The thought is a 
good one, and docs you credit, Mr. Wallingford.” 

I left the ship in lc.ss than live minutes, and pulled off, 
under the ship’s Icc-bow, knowing ih.at tacking or wearing 
would be out of the question, under the circumstances. I 
stood up in the stern-sheets, and made constant casts with 
the liaud-lead, with a short line, howe%'er, as the boat went 
foaming through the water. The reef was now plainly in 
sight, and I could see, ns well ns hear, the long, formidable 
ground-swells of tlio Pacific, while, fetching up against the.se 
solid barriers, they rolled over, broke, and went beyond the 
i*ocks in angry froth. At this perilous iustant, when I 
would not have given the j>oorest aero of Clawbonny to 
have been the owner of the Crisis, I saw a spot to leeward 
‘hot was comparatively still, or in which the water did not 
break. It was not fifty fathoms from mo when first dis¬ 
covered, and toward it I steered, animating the men to 
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redoubled exertions. Wo were in this narrow belt of 
smooth water, as it might be, in an instant, and the current 
sucked the boat through it so fast ns to allow time to make 
but a single cast of tho lead. I got bottom ; but it was in 
six fathoms! 

The boat was turned, and headed out again, as if life and 
death depended on the result. The ship was fortunately 
within sound of the voice, steering still by the wind, though 
setting three feet toward the reef, for one made in tlie 
desired direction ; and I hailed. 

“What now, Jlr. Wallingford?” demanded Marble, as 
cjilmly as if anchored near a wharf at home. 

“ Do you SCO the boat, sir ? ” 

“ Quite plainly ; God knows you are near enough to be 
seen.” 

“ lias the sliip steerage-way on her, Captain Marble ? ** 

“Just that, and nothing more to boast of.” 

“ Tlicn ask no questions; but try to follow the boat. It 
is the only hope; and it may succeed.” 

I got no answer; but I heard the deep, authoritative 
voice of M.arbic, ordering tho “ helm up,” and the men “ to 
man tlic wcather-braccs.” I could scarcely breathe, while 
I stood looking at tho ship’s bows, as they fell off, and noted 
her slow progress ahead. Her speed increased sensibly, 
however, and I kept the boat far enough to windward to 
give the vessel room fairly to enter the pass. At the 
proper moment, wo moved toward tho inlet, the Crisis keep¬ 
ing more and more aw.ay, in order to follow. I was soon 
in tho pass itself, the water breaking within ten fathoms on 
each side of me, sending portions of its foam to the very 
blades of our oars; but the lead still gave me six fathoms- 
At the next cast, I got ten ; and then the ship was at the 
point where I had just before found six. The breaken 
were roaring behind me, and I pulled round, and waited 
for the ship, steering to the southward, sounding as I went 
I could sec that tho ship hauled up, and that I was already 
behind tho reef. Straining iny voice, I now cnlle<1 out,— 

“Anchor, sir—bear a band and anchor, as soon ai 

possible.” 
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Kut a word came l)ack ; but «!• went the c»«r3es, fol- 
lowe<i by the lopgallant-s^xil-S after which down went tlio 
jib. I heard the fore and main-topsail halyards ovoiluml- 
in*^ themselves, spite of the roar of the breakers, and thou 
the ship lutiVd itito the wind. Glad enough was I to hear 
the heavy plunge of one of the bowers, as it fell from the 
cathead into the water. Even then I rcmainea stationary, 
to note the result. The ship took lier scope of cable trooly. 
after which I observed that she was brought up. The next 
moment I was on boanl her. 

“A close shave, Itir. Wallingford,” said Marble, giving 
me a squee^e of the band, that sahl more for h*s feelmga 
than any words such a loing could utter; “and many 
thanks for your piloting. I.s not that land I see, away here 

to leeward — nioro to the westward, boy? 

*• It is, sir. bevoiid a doubt. It must be one of the corai 
islands; and this is the reef that uMudly lies to seaward 
from them. There is the ai)pearauce ol trees ashore . 

“ It's a discovery, youngster, and will make us all gicat 
names! Kemember, this passage I call ‘ Mih-s’s Inlet; 
and to the reef, I give the name of ‘ Yawl Ueef.’ ” 

I could not smile at this touch of IVIarblc s vanity, for 
e.oncern left me no thoughts hut for the ship. The weather 
was now mild and the hay smooth; the night was fmc, m-.d 
it might be of the last importance to us to know something 
more of our situation. The ci.hle might chafe oil, probably 
would, so near a coral reef; and I olVered to pull m toward 
the land, sounding as I went, and otherwise gaming tho 
knowledge that might be necessary to our security. Alter 
a little rejection, the captain consented, ordering me U) 
take provisions and water iu the boat, as the duty might 

detain me until moruing. ^ i „ 

1 found the bay between the reef and the island about a 

league in breadth, and across its entire width the soundings 

did not vary much from ten fathotns. The outer barrier of 

rock, on which tho sea broke, ai)pe;ired to bo an advanced 

wall, that the indofatigHble little insecU haxl erected, as it 

might bo, iu defense of their island, winch had probably 
been raised from the depths of the ocean, a century or two 
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ago, by some of tlicir own ancestors. Tlic gig.;:.tie worhj 
completoil by those little acjiiatic animals, arc well known lo 
iia\ ig.ators, and give us some tolerably accurate notions of 
the iiKumor in which the face of the globe has been m.ado 
to undergo some of its alterations. I found the land easy 
of access, low, wooded, and without any sign of habitation. 

llio iiiglit was so fine that I ventured inland, and after 
walking ij.orc than a mile, most of the distance in a grove 
of cocoa and bananas, I came to the basin of water that is 
usually found in the islands of this particular formation. 
The inlet from the sea was at no groat distance, and I sent 
ene of the men back to (he y:xwl, with orders for the boat 
to proceed thitljcr. I next sounded the inlet and the bay, 
and fomid everywhere a sandy bottom, an<l abt.ut ten 
fathoms of water. ^ As I expected, the slioalest spot was 
the inlet, but in this, which I sounded thoroughly, there was 
nowhere less than five. It was now midnight; and I 
should have remained on the island until morning, to make 
further surve 3 ’s by dajdigbt, bad W’c not seen the ship under 
Iicr canvas, and so much nearer to us than we had supposed 
possible, ns to satisfy me she was drifting in fast tow’ard tlie 
land. Of course I dul not Ijcsitato, but pulled on board. 

It was as 1 suspected. The rocks so near the reef had 
chafed off the cable ; the sliip struck adrift, and Marble was 
under his canvas waiting my return, in order to ascertain 
where ho might anchor anew. I told him of the lagoon in 
the centre of the island, and gave him cver^’ assurance of 
there beiug water enough to carry in any craft that floats. 
My reputation was up, iu consequence of the manner the 
ship had been taken through ilie first inlet, and I was 
ordered to conn her into this new haven. 

'I'hc task was not dimoult. The lightness of the wind 
and uncertainty about the currents proving the only source 
of embarrassment, I succeeded in finding the passage, after 
a short trial; and sending the boat ahead, under Talcolt, 
as an additional precaution, soon had the Crisis floating in 
the very centre of this natural dock. Sail was shortened 
as we came in, and the ship made a flying moor; after 
which we lay as securely, as if actually in lome basin 
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rrought by art. It is my opinion, the Tessi-l would l)avo 
ridden out tlio hardest gale, or anything short of a Imrri- 
cane, at single anchor, in that place. 'Ihc sense of security 
was now so strong upon us, that we rolled up our c;niv;i3 
set an anchor-watch of only one man, and turned in. 

I never laid luy head down, on hoard ship, with greater 
satisfaction than I did that night. Let the truth be frankly 
slated. I was perfectly satisfied with myself. U was 
owing to my decision and vigilance that the ship was saved, 
when outside the reef, out of all question ; an<l I think sho 
Would have been lost after she ha>l struck adrift, had I not 
discovered her present berth. There she was, however, 
with land virtually all round her, a good bottom, plenty of 
water, and well inoorc<l. As 1 have sai«l already, she could 
not he bettor secured in an artificial dock. In the midst of 
the Pacific, away from all custom-house officers, in a 
recently discovered and uninhabited island, there was noth¬ 
ing to fear. Jleu sleep soundly in suc!> circumstances, and 
I should have been in a deep slumber in a minute after I 
wxs in my berth, had not Marble’s conversiition kept me 
awake, quite unwillingly on my part, for five minutes. His 
state-room door was open, and through it, tho following <lis- 
course was hold. 

“ I think, on the whole,” commenced tlm captain, it 
will be belter to generalize a little more; ” this w.as .a favor¬ 
ite expression of the ex-mate's, and one he often used will;- 
out exactly knowing its application himself. “ \ cs, to 
generalize a little more ; it shall be Marble Land, ailing- 
ford Bay, Yawl Reef, Talcott Inlet, Miles’s Anchorage — 

and a d_d had anchorage it was, Miles; but never mind, 

wo must take tho good with tho bad in this wicked woild. 

“ Very true, sir; but, as for taking that anchorage, you 
nust excuse me, as I shall never take it again.” 

Perhaps not. Well, this is what I call comfort — hal 
Talcott? Is Talcott asleep, Miles?” 

“ lie and the second mate are hard at it, sir —full and 
by, and going ten knots,” I muttered, wishing my tormentor 
*n Japan, at tho moment. 

“Ayo} they are rockers at a sleep! I say, Milos, such 
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ft ili'soovery as (Iiis will make a man’s fortune! The world 
generalizes in discoveries, altogetlier, making no great mat¬ 
ter of distinction between your Columbuses, Cooks, or Mar- 
oles. An island is an island, and he who first discovers it, 
has the credit. Poor Captain Williams I he would llav^ 
sailed this ship for a whole generation, and never found 
anything in the way of novelty.” 

“ Pxcopt the straits,” I niutterctl, very indistinctly, 
breatliing deep and hard. 

“ Aye, that was an affair! Hadn't you and I been 
aboard, the ship never would have done that. We are tho 
very ofispring of luck ! There was the affair of the wreck 
ofi Madagasc;n-—there are bloody currents in the Pacific, 
too, I fiini, iVIiles.” 

“ \ es, sir — hard-a-weatlier ” — 

“ The fc-llow’s dreaming. One word, boy, before you 

cut loose from all reason and reflection. Don’t you think 

It would he .a capital idea to poke in a little patriotism 

among the names ! patriotism goes so far in our part of the 

world. Congress Rocks would he a good title for the hi‘di- 

cst part of the reef, and Washington Sands would do for 

the lauding you told me of. Washington should have a 
linger in the pie.” 

“ Crust isn’t down, sir.” 

*■ Hie fellow’s off, and I may ns well follow, though it ia 
iiot easy to sleep on the honor of a discovery like this. 
Good night, Miles! ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! ” 


Such w’as the account Marble afterw’ard gave me of the 
termination of the dialogue. Sleep, sleep, sleep! Never 
did men enjoy their rest more than we did for the next five 
hours, the ship being as silent as a church on a week day 
during the whole time. For myself, I can safely say 1 
heard nothing, or knew nothing, until I was awakened by 
a violent shako of the shoulder. Supposing myself to have 
been aroused for an ordinary watch at sea, I was erect in 
an instant, and found the sun’s rays streaming into my face 
through the cabin windows. This prevented mo for a mo- 
mem from seeing that I had been disturbed by Captaia 
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Marble bimsdf. The latter waited until be perceived 1 
could ujKlerstaiid him, aud then he s;ud in a grave, mcai.:!.;' 
maimer, — 

“ Miles, there is a mutiny in the ship! Do you imdeist.md 
me, Mr. Wallingford? — a bloody mutiny ! ” 

A mutiny, Captain Marble! You confound me. nr — 

I had thought our people perfectly satisfied.” 

“ Uniph I one never knows whether the copper will coir.e 
up head or Uiil. I thought when I turned in last night, it 
was to take the surest nap I ever tasted afioat; and hen* I 
a>7akc, and find a mutiny ! ” 

I was on my feet aud dressing in an instant, as a matter 
of course, having first gone to the berths of the two other 
males, and given each a call. 

“ But how do you know this. Captain Marble ? ” I re¬ 
sumed, as soon as there was a chance. “ I hear no di^turh- 
ance, and the ship is just where wc left her,” glancing 
through the cabin windows; ‘*1 think you must be mis¬ 
taken, sir.” 

“ Not I. I turned out ten minutes since, and was about 
to go on deck to get a look at your basin, and breathe the 
fresh air, when I found the companion-doors fastened, pre¬ 
cisely Smudge-fashion. I suppose you will allow that iiu 
regular ship's company would dare to fasten llic olhcers 
below, unless they intended to seize the craft.” 

“This is very extruordinary ! Perhaps some accident 
has bcfallcu the doors. Did you call out, sir?” 

“ I thumped like an admiral, but got no answer. When 
on the point of trying the virtue of a few kicks, I overheard 
a low laugh on deck, and that let me into the secret of the 
state of the nation at once. I suppose you will all admit, 
gentlemen, when sailors laugh at their oflicers, as well a? 
batten them down, that they must bo somewhat near a state 
of mutiny.” 

“ It docs look so, indeed, sir. ^Ve had better arm the 
moment we arc dressed, Captain Marble.” 

“ I have done that already, aud you will each find loaded 
pistols in my state-room.” 

in two minutes from that moment, all four of us wore in 
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a state for action, cacli man armed with a braco of sh-p's 
pistols. Will loaded and freshly primed. JIarbie was for 
making ;i rndi .at the cabin doors at once, but I suggested 
tlic iinj)roi):ibiiity of tlie steward or Neb’s being engaged in 
any plot against the omeers, and thought it inight'^he well 
to ascertain what h.ad become of the two bl.acks before we 
commenced operations. Talcott proceeded instantly to the 
steerage where tlie steward slept, and returned in a moment' 
to leport that he had found him sound asleep in his berth. 

Ktinforced by this man, Captain Marble determined tc 
make his first demonstration by way of the forecastle. 
\\lieie, by acting with caution, a surprise on tlie mutineers 
might be cITceted. It will he remembered that a door 
comnmnicated with the forecastle, the fastenings of which 
were on the sulo of “’twist decks.” Most of the cartm 
being in tlie lower hold there was no ditncully in making 
our way to this door, where we stopped and listened, in 
order to learn the state of things on the other side of the 
bulkhe.ul. Marble h:ul whispered to me, as we groped ovir 
way along in (lie sort of twilight wliich pervaded the place, 
the iiatches being on ami secured, that “ them bloody Pliila- 
delphians” must be at the bolfom of the mischief, as our 
old crew weic a set of as “ pe.aceable, well-disposed chaps 
us ever eat dufl’ (dough) out of a kid.” 

Ihe Insult of the listening was to produce a general sur¬ 
prise. Out of .all question, snoring, and that on no small 
scale of the gamut of Morpheus, was unequivocally heard. 
Marble instantly opened the door, and we enteied tlie fore- 
castle, pistols in baud. Every berth had its tenant and all 
Iwnds were asleep! Fatigue, and the habit of w’aitiiKT for 
calls, had evidently kept each of the seamen in his b^rth, 
until that instant. Contrary to usage, iu so warm a climate, 
the scuttle was on, and a trial soon told us it was fast. 

“To generalize on this idee, Miles,” exclaimed the cap- 

lam, “I should say we are again battened down by 
savages! ^ 

“It docs indeed look, ao,8ir: and yet I saw no sign o* 

(be islands being inhabited. It may be well, Captain 

Marble, to muster the crew, that we may learn who’s 
who. 
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“Quite riglit—Jo you turn ’em up, auJ ceuJ ’em u.l 

into tlie cabin, where we have more daylight.” 

1 set about awakening the people, which was not JilTi* 
cult, and in a few minutes everybody was sent aft. Follow* 
ij)g the crew, it was soon found that only one man was 
missing, and he was the very individual whom we had h-ft 
on deck, when wo had all gone below ou securing the ship. 
Every coid belonging to the vessel was present in the cabin 
or steerage, but this solitary man—Pliiladelphians and 

(vU I 

“ r- can ttever be that Harris has dared to trille with us,’ 
said Talcott; “ and yet it does look surprisingly like it.” 

“ Quito sure, Miles, that Marble Land is an uninhalnted 
island ? ” said the captain, interrogatively. 

*• I can only say, sir, that it is as much like all the other 
uninhahited coral islands we have passed, as one poA is like 
another ; and that there were do signs of a living being 
visilde last night. It is true we saw but little of tbo island, 
tbouith to all appearances there was not much to see,” 

‘•Unluckily, all the men’s arms are on deck, in the arm- 
chest, or strapped to the boom or masts. There is no use, 
however, in dillydallying against one roan ; so I will make 
a rumpus tliat will soon bring the chap to his bearings.” 

Hereupon Marble made what be called a rumpus in 
good earnest. I thought, for a minute, he would kick the 
cabin doors down. 

“’Andzomelcc—’andzomclee,” said some one on deck. 
“ Vat for you make so much kick? ” 

“ Who the devil arc you?” demanded Marble, kicking 
harder than ever. “ Open the c,abin doors, or i 11 kick 
•them down, aod yourself overboard.” 

“Monsieur—sair,” rejoined another voice, “ tenez— 
you air prisoDoicr. Comprenez-vous — prisonair, eh ?” 

“These are Frenchmen, Captain Marble,” I exelaimeik 
“ and we are in the hands of the enemy.” 

This was astounding intelligence, so much so, that all 
liad dilikuUy in believing it, A further parley, however, 
destroyed our hopes, little by little, until wo entered into 
an arrangement with those on deck, to the following 
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effect: I was to he permitted to go out, Jo order to 
cert:»iii the real fads of our situation ; while Marble ai;d 
the remainder of the crew were to remain below, ])assi\'e, 
until tlie result should be reported. Under this arrange¬ 
ment. one of the cabin doors was opened, and I sallied 
forth. 

Astonishment almost deprived me of the power of vis¬ 
ion, when I looked around me. Quite fifty armed while 
men, sailors and natives of Fiance, by their air and lan- 
gmtgc, crowded round me, as curious to see me, as I could 
possibly be to see them. In their midst was Harris, who 
approached me with an embarrassed and sorrowful air. 

“ I know I deserve death, Mr. Wallingford,” this man 
comiHciiccd; “hut I fell asleep after so much work, and 
everything looking so safe and out-of-harm’s-way like; 
.and when I woke up, I found these people on board, and 
in possession of the ship.” 

“ In the name of wonder, wlioncc come they, Harris ? 
Is there a French ship at the island?” 

“ By all I can learn and see, sir, they are the crew of a 
wrecked leller-of-marqne — an Iiidiainan of some sort or 
other; and finding .a good occasion to get off the island, 
and make a rich prize, they have helped themselves to the 
poor Crisis — God bless her! say I, though she is now 
under the French flag, I sui»posc.” 

I looked up at the gaff, and, sure euough. there was fly. 
mg ih3 tricolor! ^ 
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CHAPTEU XVI. 

Hic momini air blows frvsh on hiiuJ 
riic waves «lance gUdlj in his sislil: 

'rhc MKi-linls call, and wheel, aiiJ skim — 

Oh, hlcased luoming lisht ! 

He doth not hear their jojon* call: he »«* 

No beauty in the wave, nor fccU Ibo breez«. 

' Das*. 

Tuuth is, truly, often stranger than fiction. The his. 
lory of the circumstances tliat brought us into the hamh 
of our eneunc.s wUl fully show this. La Pauline was a 
shin of six hundred tons, that carried letters of marque 
from the French government. She siiiled from h ranee a 
few weeks after we had left London, hound on a voyage 
somewhat similar to our own, though neither sea-otter 
skins, sandal-wood, nor pearls, formed any part of her 
contemplated bargains. Her first destination was the 
French islands of! Madagascar, where she left part of her 
cargo, and took in a few valuables in return. Thence 
she proceeded to the Philippine Islands, passing in the 
track of English and American traders, capturing two of 
the former, and sinking them after taking out such por¬ 
tions of cargo as suited her own views. From Manilla, 
La Pauline shaped her course for the coast of South 
America, intending to leave certain articles brought from 
France, others purchased at Bourbon, the Isle of I* ranee, 
uud the Philippines, and divers bales and boxes fouml in 
iJie hohls of her prizes, in that quarter of the world, in 
exchange for tho precious metals. In effecting all this. 
Monsieur Lc Comptc, her commander, relied, firstly, on 
the uncommon sailing of his ship; secondly, on his own 
ancommon boldness and dexterity, and, thirdly, on the 
wcU-knowo disposition of the South American! to sn.ug- 
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gle. DoubIooj)s and dollars taking up hut little room, hfl 
reserved most of the inferior of his vessel, after his traffic 
on tlic “ Alain,” for such properly as juight he fouL I in 
the SIX or eight, prizes he calculated, with certainty, on 
inahing, after getting to the eastward of the Morn. All 
tliese well-grounded aiili<'ipations had hi^en signally real¬ 
ized down to a period of just three months to a day, prior 


to our own arrival at this uuhapj)y island. 

On the night of the day just mentioned. La Paulino, 
v.itliout the smallest notice of the vicinity of any danger, 
rmmiiig in an easy bowline, and without much sea, had 
hrougiit up on another part of the very reef from which 
we had ma<le so narrow an escape. 'Fhe rocks being 
coral, there was little hope for her; atid. in fact, they ap¬ 
peared through her bottom within two hours after she 
sirueU. The sugars taken in at the Isle of France, as a 
ground tier of ballast, were soon rendered of doubtful 
value, as a matter of course, but the weather remaining 
pleasant, Captain Le Compio succeeded, by means of ins 
boaf.s, in getting everything else of value on the island, 
and fortlnvilh set about breaking up the wreck, in order 
to construct a craft that might carry himself and his peo¬ 
ple to some civilized land. Having plenty of tools, and 
Bomelhiug like sixty men, great progress had been made 
in tlie work, a scliooner of about ninety tons beinf^ then 
so far completed, as to be nearly ready to be put iu the 
water. Such was the state of things, when, one line night, 
we arrived in the manner already related. The French 
kept constant lookouts, and it seems we wore seen, a dis¬ 
tant speck on the ocean, just as the sun set, wliilo the low 
trees of the island eluded our vigilance. By the aid of a 
good night-glass, our moveraeuts were watched, and a boat 
was about to bo sent out to warn us of our danger, when 
wo passed within the reef. Captain Le Compto know 
the chances were twenty to one that wo were an enemy, 
and ho chose to lie concealed to watch the result. As 
soon as wo had anchored within the basin, and silence 
prevailed in the ship, he manned his own gig, and polled 
with muffled oars up under our bows, to recoflboitro. 
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F'.-idin® ever?tbing quiet, lie ventured luLo tbe foro-chalns 
c;id thence on deck, accompanied by three of his men. 
lie found Harris snoring, with his back supported against 
a gun-cnrriagc, and immediately secured him. ilicn it 
onFy remained to close the fore-scuttle and the cabin 
doors, and to fasten them, to have us all prisoners below, 
The boat was sent for more men, and hours befoie any of 
U 3 in the berths were awake, the ship had ciroctually 
changed masters. Harris told our story, and the raptors 
knew our whole history, from the day of sailing down to 
the present time. 

Much of this I learned in subsequent conversations with 
the Frencb, but enough of it was related to me then to 
let me understand the outlines of the truth. My eyes aUo 
let me into many secrets. I found the island, by ilaylight, 
bulisianlially as I bad supposed it to be. It was not so 
large, liowever, as it bad seemed to me by the aid of the 
moon, thougli its general character was the same. Ihe 
basin in which the ship lay might have covered a hundred 
and fifty acres in extent, the belt of land which encircled 
it, varying in breadth from a quarter of a mile to three 
miles. Most of the island was an open grove, lying at an 
elevation of from ten to thirty feet above the octuin; and 
wo ascertained (iierc were several springs of the sweetest 
water on it. Nature, by one of its secret processes, had 
covered the earth with a heautiful short grass; and tho 
French, with their usual attention to the table, and their 
commeinlable activity, had already several materials for 
salads, etc., in full growth. String-beans might be bad 
for asking, and pdUs pots were literally a drug. I saw 
tho tents of the French extending in a line beneath Uio 
ohades of the trees; and there was La Petite Paulmo 
(the schooner) on her ways, actually undergoing the pro¬ 
cess of receiving her first coat of paint- As for La Pau¬ 
line herself, I could just discover her lower mastheads, 
inclining at an angle of forty-five degrees from the per¬ 
pendicular, through a vista in the trees. _ 

There was a good-humorcd-common-senso in all the 
proceedings of Monsieur Le Complc, that si,owed ho was 
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ft philcsopher id the best sense of the word, lie 
things without repining himself, and wished to make 
others as happy as circumstances would allow. At his 
suggestion I invited Marble on deck; and after making 
my own commander acquainted with the state of the facts, 
we both listened to the propositions of our captor. ]\Ion- 
sieur Le Compte, all his olTicers, and not a few of his men, 
had been prisoners, some time or other, in England, and 
there was no difliculty in carrying on the negotiations in 
our mother tongue. 

“ Volie hatiiucnt — your sheep, shall become French 
“ bien entendu,” commenced our captor ; “ vid her car- 
gaison—rig, and tout cela. Bien; e’est convenu. I 
shall not exact rigueur in mes conditions. If you shall 
have possible to take your sheep from nous autres Fran* 
gais—d’accord. Every man for himself et sa nation. 
Zere is the pavilion Fi^n^ais — and zero it shall fly, so 
long as wo shall not help — mais — parole d’honneur, zo 
prize come cheep, and shall bo sell ve>‘y dear — enten- 
dez-vous ? Bien. Now, sair, I shall put you and all your 
peepl’ on ze island, vere you shall take our place, wlillo we 
take your place. Ze arm shall be in our hand while ze 
sheep stay, but wc leave you fusils, noudre, et tout cela, 
behind.’* 

This was, nearly verbatim, (he programme of capitula* 
tion as laid down by Capfaiu Le Compte. As for Marble, 
it was not in his nature to acquiesce in such an arrange* 
ment without much caviling and contention. But cui bonof 
We were in Monsieur Le Compte*s hands; .and, though 
disposed to deal very handsomely by us, it was easy 
enough to see ho was determined to make his own condi* 
tions. I succeeded, at last, in making Marble understand 
that resistance was useless; and he submitted, though 
with son.c such grace as a man who has not been mes* 
inerized, submits to an amputation — those who have, are 
said rather to delight in the amusement. 

Die terms of the c.apitulation — and they differed but 
little from surrendering at discretion — wore no sooner 
agreed to, thau our people were ordered into the fore* 
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c?ctle, wlievice they were transicrred lo the boat', ui rea(l* 
iness lo be sent ashore. All the chests and pi ivaie effects 
were moved out, in the most honorable manner, and 
sent into La Pauline’s boats, which lay j)rej>aicd to re¬ 
ceive them. As for us officers, we were put in the 
Nr-b anil the atbin steward being charged with the duty 
of looking after our private property. When evervbuily. 
the blacks excepted, uas in a boat, we shoved off and pro- 
ceede<l toward the landing, as chopfallcn. ami melancholy 
a pally as ever took possession ot a newly-discovered 
country. Mai hie affected to whistle, for he was secretly 
fmious at the nonchalance manifested by Cupialn Lo 
Cmupte ; but I detected him in getting parts of .'Slonny 
Miisk and the Irish Washerwoman, into the .'>ame .strain. 
To own the truth, the ex-mate was morally nmcli din 
turbe<l. As for myself, I considered the affair as an inci¬ 
dent of war, and cared much less. 

“ Voihl, Messieurs,” exclaimed Monsieur Le C'ompto, 
flourishing his arms, with an air of unsurpassed generosity ; 
“ you shall he master here, so soon after we shall go away, 
and take our leetl’ property wid us! ’’ 

“ He’s d d generous, .Miles,” growled Marble, in my 
ear. *• He’ll leave us the island, and the reef, atid the 
cocoa-nuU, when he has gone off with our ship, and her 
cargo. I'll bet all I m woitU, he tows off his bloody 
Bchuoncr, in the bargain.” 

“ There is tio use in complaining, sir ; and by keeping 
on good terms with tli<' rrencli, we may fare the better.” 

The truth of this was soon apparent. Captain Le 
Corapte invited us to share his breakfast, and we repaired 
to the tent of tlie French officers, with that purpose. In 
the mean time, the French sailors were transferring tho 
few articles they intended to carry away, to the ship, with 
the generous object of leaving their own tents to tho im¬ 
mediate occupation of us prisoners. As Monsieur L© 
Compte’s plan was to proceed to tlio Spanish Main, iu 
order to complete his contemplated traffic in that quarter, 
no sooner were the tents prepared, than the French began 
also lo ship sqch articles of their own, as it had originolly 
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been proposed to exchange for Spanish (lollarg. In 
mean time, we sat down to breakfast. 

“ C’est la fortune de guerre ! — vat you call fortune of 
war, Messieurs.” observed Captain Le'Corapte, whirling 
the stick in a vessel of chocolate, in a very artistical man¬ 
ner, all the while. “Bon—cost excellente. Antoiu.” 

Antoin appeared in the shape of a well-smoked, cojrpcr- 
colorcd cabin-boy. He was told to take a small pitcher 
of the chocolate, with Captain Le Compte's compliments 
to Madenuiselle, and to tell her there was now every pros¬ 
pect of their quitting the island in a very few days, and of 
seeing la belle France in the course of the next four or 
five months. This was said in French, and rapidly, with 
the vehemence of one who felt all he uttered, and more 

too, but I knew enough of the language to understand its 
drift. 

“ I suppose the fellow is generalizing on our misfortunes, 
in his d——-<1 lingo,” growled Marble ; “ but let him 
look out — lie’s not homo yet. by many a thousand miles!” 

I endeavored to explain it all to Marhle ; but it was 
useless; he insisted the Frenchman was sending chocolate 
from his own table, to his crew, in order to play the mag- 
nifico, on the score of his own good luck. There was no 
use in “ kicking against the pricks,” and I let Marble enjoy 
the pleasure of believing the worst of his captor; a sort of 
Anglo-Saxon propensity, that has garnished many a page 
in English and American history— to say nothing of the 
propensities and histories of others, among the great fnmilv 
of nations. 

When breakfast was over, Monsieur Le Compte led me 
aside, in a walk under the trees, to explain his views and 
iiiteikions. He gave me to understand I had been selected 
for this communication, on account of his observing the 
Btato of mind of my captain. 1 also comprehended a little 
Fren<h, which was quite convenient in a conversation with 
one who interlarded his English so much with phrases 
taken from his mother tongue. I was given to under¬ 
stand tliat the French would put the schooner into the 
water that very evening, and that we should find lier masts 
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rigging, an^l sails all fitted for her. With activity, she 
could be ready to quit the island in a forinight, at the far¬ 
thest. A portion of our own provisions would be landed, 
as better suited to our habits than those which had been 
taken from La Pauline ; while a portion of the last would 
be transferred to the Crisis, for the Siime reason, as applied 
to the French. As for water-casks, etc., (Iiey wore .11 ar¬ 
ranged ; everything of the sort having been taken Iruiu 
the wreck, with little or no ditficulty, immediately al'ier 
the loss of the ship. In a word, we should have little moro 
to «lo, than to step the masts, rig our craft, stow her hold, 
and proceed at once to the neare.st friendly port 

“ I ziuk you shall go to Canton,” added Jlonsieur 
Compln. “ Ze di.stanco shall not ho much more than to 
Soul’ America; and zero you shall find plenty of your 
compatriotes. Of course, you can sleep and go chez vous 
— vat you call ‘ home,’wiih toule la fucilite. Oui — cet 
arraijgemerit est admirable.” 

So the arrangement might appear to him, thovigh I con¬ 
fess to a decided preference to remaining in the " blind 
Crisis,” ns our men had got to call her, after her blunder¬ 
ing through the Straits of Magellan. 

“ Aliens!” exclaimed the French captain, suddenly. 
“ Wc are near ze tent of Mademoiselle — wo shall go and 
dsmand how she carry herself ce beau matin! ” 

Ou looking up, I s:iw two small tents within fifty yanla 
of us. They were beautifully placed, in the midst of a 
thicker portion of the grove than usual, and near a sjjriiig 
cf the most exquisitely limpid water I ever beheld. These 
tents were made of new canvas, and had been fashioned 
with care and skill. I could see that the one we fir.st ap¬ 
proached was carpeted over, and that it had many of the 
appliances of a comfortable abode. Monsieur Le Compte, 
who was really a good-looking fellow under forty, put on 
‘■us most amiable appearance as he got near the canvas 
door; and he hemmed once or twice, as respectfully as he 
could, by way of letting his presence be known. In an 
instant, a maid-servant came out to receive him. Tho mo¬ 
ment 1 laid eyes ou this woman, it struck me her face was 
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familiar, though I could not recall the place, or tlma, 
wliore, or when, we had before met. The occurrence was 
so singular, that I was still ruminating on it, when I un* 
expectedly found myself standing in the tent, face to lace 
with Emily IMerton and her father ! 

We recognized each other at a glance, and, to Monsieur 
Le Compte's amazement, hearty greetings passed between 
us. as old acquaintances. Old acquaintances, however, we 
could scarce be called ; but, on an uninbabited island in 
(lie South Seas, one is glad to meet any face that he has 
ever met before. Emily looked less blooming than when 
we had parted, near a twelvemonth before, in London ; 
but she was still pretty and pleasing. Both she and her 
father were in mourning, and, the mother not appearing, I 
at once guessed tho truth. Mrs. Merton was an Invalid 
when I knew her, though I had not anticipated for her so 
speedy a death. 

I thought Captain Le Compto appeared vexed at my 
reception. Still, he did not forget his good manners; and 
he rose, saying he would leave me with my friends to 
make mutual c.Kplanafions, while he proceeded to overlook 
the duty of the day. On taking his leave, I was not 
pleased to see him approach and kiss Emily’s hand. The 
act was done respectfully, and not entirely without grace; 
but there were a feeling and manner in it that could not 
well be mistaken. Emily blushed, as she wished him 
good morning, .and turning to look at me, in spito of a 
kind of dog-in-the-raauger sensation, I could not forbear 
smiling. 

“ Never, Mr. Wallingford, never! ” Emily said, with 
eoipbasis, the instant her admirer was out of hcarin*^. 
‘ We are at bis mercy, and must keep terms with hiuT; 
but I can never marry a foreigner.” 

“ That is poor encouragement for Wallingford, my dear,” 
said her father, laughing, “ should he happen to take a 
fancy to you himself.” 

Emily looked confused, but what, for the circumsbiDces, 
was better still, she looked concerned. 

“ T am sure, dear sir,” she answered, with a quickness 1 
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lhoii”lit charming. “I am sure Mr. A\ allingfonl will net 
luppose I meant anything so rude. Then, he is no im¬ 
portunate suitor of mine, like this disagreeable I rcnchman. 
who always seems to me more like a 'lurkish master, than 
like one who really respects a woman. Besides ” — 

“ Besides what, Miss Jlerton ? ” I ventured to ask, pen- 
cciving that she hesitated. 

“ Beside.s, Americaus are hardly foreigners to us,*’ 
added Emily, smiling; “for we liave even American rela¬ 
tives, you know, father.” 

“Quite true, my dear, and came near heing Americans 
ourselves. Ha^ my father established himse lf where ho 
married, as had been his first intention, such would have 
been our national character. But Mon.^^ieur I.e Compto 
has given us a moment to tell our stories to eaclf other, 
and I think it will not he a very long moment. Let one 
of us commence, If we wish the ofiices clone without un¬ 
pleasant listeners.” 

Emily urged mo to begin, and I did not hesitate. My 
etorj' was soon told. Major Merton and his daughter un¬ 
derstood all about the capture of the ship in the basin, 
though they wore iguorant of the vessel's nnn>e. 1 had 
only to relate our voyage on the main, and the dcatii of 
Captain Williams, therefore, to have my whole story told. 
I made it all the shorter, from an impatience to hear the 
circumstances which bad thrown my friends into their 

present extraordinary position. 

“ It seems extraordinary enough, beyond doubt,” Major 
Merton began, the moment I left him an oi>ening by my 
closing remark, “ but it is all very simple when you com¬ 
mence at the right cud of the sad story, and follow events 

iu the order in which they occurred. 

“ When you left us in London, Wallingford, I snjiposcd 
w 5 were on the point of sailing for the West Indies, hut a 
oettcr appointment soon after offering in the East, my den- 
tinalion was changed to Bombay. It was imjeortant that 
I should reach my port at as early a day as possible, and 
no regular ludiaman being ready, I took passage in a 
licensed running vessel, a ship of no size or force. Noth* 
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iii^ occurre<l iiiitii \ve liad gol within iliieo or four (iiya* 
sail of our port, wlien we fell in with La Pauline, ami 
were captured. At first, I think Captain Le Compte would 
have bec.n willing to let me go on parole, but no oppor¬ 
tunity oficred, and we went with the ship to Manilla. 

bile there the jnelaiioholy loss Itappetied, tvhioh, no 
doubt, you have comprehended from our inourniiifr; and 
was strongly in hopes of making some arrangeinentG 
i!iat would still enable me to save my situation. 15ut by 
this time Aloiisieur Le Compte li.ad become an open ad¬ 
mirer of lOmily. and I su])pose it is hopeless to expect any 
liberation, so long as he can invent excuses to frustrate it.” 
“1 trust lie does not abuse his power in any tvay, and 

annoy Miss IMcrton with importunities that arc uiiploasaiit 
to her.” 

Lmily rewarded me for the warmth with which 1 spoke, 
with a sweet smile, and a slight blush. 

“Of that I cannot accuse him, in one sense at least,” 
resumed Major Merton. “ Monsieur Le Compte does all 
for us that his sense of delicacy can suggest; and it was 
not possible for passengers to be more comfortable or re¬ 
tired ou hoard ship, than we were in the Pauline. That 
^essel had a poop, and its cabin was given up entirely to 
our use. At Manilla I was permitted to go at large ou a 
mere verbal assuranco of returning, and in all other par¬ 
ticulars we have been treated as well as circumstances 
would very well allow. Nevertheless, Emily is too young 
to admire a suitor of forty, too English to admire a 
foreigner, and too well-born to accept ouo who is merely a 
merchant sailor — I mean one who is nothing, nu<^ has 
nothing, but what his ship makes him or c;iu give him.** 

I understood Major Merton’s distinction; he saw a dif« 
ference between the heir of Clawboony, pursuing bis ad« 
ventures for the love of the sea, and a man who*pursued 
the sea as an adventurer. It was not very delicately 
made, but it was pretty well, as coming from an European 
to an American —the latter being assumed, cx gralid, to 
bo a being of an inferior order, morally, politically, phys< 
ically, socially, and in every other sense but the nccuniary 
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Thank Heaven ! the American dollar is adiuillcd, penny¬ 
weight for pennyweight, to a precedency immediately in'xl 
to that of the metal dollar of Europe. It even goes before 


the paper thaler of Prussia. 

“ I can readily imagine Miss Merlon would look highLi 
thin Captain Compte. for various reasons,” 1 answered 
making a sort of aeknowle<lgnient for the distinction iu 
favor by bowing involujitarily. “and I should hope ilia 
gentleman would cease to be importunate as soon as con 
vincwl he cannot succeed.” 

“ You do not know a Frenchman, Mr. "W alliugford,” re 
joined Emily. “ He is the hardest creature on earth to 
persuade into the notion that he is not adorable. 

“ I can hardly believe that this weakness extends as far 
as the sailors,” said I. laughing. At all events, you will 
liu released llie instant you reach France.” 

“ Sooner too, I trust, Wallingford,” resumed the father. 
•‘These Frenchmeu tan have it their own way out here in 
the soliluile of the Pacific, but once in the Atlantic 1 sliall 


exiiect some British cruiser to pick us up, long ecc we can 
reach France.” 

This wiis a reasonable cxi>ectation, and we conversed 
about it for some lioie. I fiball not repeat all tliat passed, 
but the reader can have no ditlicuUy in understanding that 
lilajor Merton ami my.sclf communicated to each other 
every fact that was likely to be of interest to men in our 
situation. When I thought it prudent to t.ake my leave he 
walkwl some distance with me, holding his way to a point 
on the outer side of the island, where I could get a view 
of the wreck. Here he Ic-a me for the momeul. wlule I 
pixccedul along the beach, ruminating ou all that had 

passed. e a 

The process by wliich nature uses her materials to found 

islancls in the midst of oceans like the Pacific, is a curious 
BUdy. The insect that forms the coral rock must be an 
industrious little creature, as there is reason to think that 
Bomo of the reefs that have become known to navigators 
within the last sixty or seventy years, have since been con¬ 
certed into islands bearing trees, by their labors, bhould 
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(In* work go on, a part of ihU vast sea will yet ho cen* 
virtc'd into a continent; and who knows but a railroad may 
yet run across that portion of our globe, connecting Aiiut- 
iiM with the Old Worhl ? I see that Captain Beechy, iu 
his voyage, speaks of a wreck that occuned in 1792, on a 
reef, where in 182G he found an island near three loa^uea 
long, bearing tall trees. It would be a curious calculation 
to ascertain, if otic family of insects c;i!i make an island three 
leagues long, in thirty-four years, how many families it would 
take to make the grading of the railroad I have mentioned. 
Ten years since, I would not have ventured a hint of this 
natme, for it might have set speculation in motion, and 
been (ho instrument of robbing more widows and orphans 
of their straitened means; hut.. Heaven be praised! we 
have at length reached a period in the history of the coun¬ 
try, when a man may venture on a speculation in the tlicory 
ot geography without inclining the risk of giving hirtli to 
some wild—if not unprincipled — speculation in dollars 
and cents. 


As I drew near the outer shore of the isl.and, opposite 
to the wreck, I came unexpectedly on Marble. The poor 
ft-llow was seated on a raised projection of coral rock, with 
his arms folded, and was in so thorougli a brown study, 
that he did not even hear my footsteps in approaching, 
tliough I purposely trod heavily, in order to catch his car. 
Unwilling to disturb him, I stood gazing at the wreck my¬ 
self, for some little lime, the place affording a much better 
view of it than any other point from which it had met my 
eye. The French had made far greater inroads upon their 
vessel, than the elemenU. She had struck to leeward of 


the ^and lay in a spot where, indeed, it might lake 
yens • break her entirely up, in that placid sea. Most 
of her upper works, however, were gone; and I subse¬ 
quently discovered that her own carpenters liad managed to 
get out even a portion of her floor-timbers, leaving the 
fabric bound together by those they left. Her lower masts 
were standing, but even Iier lower yards had been worked 
up, in order to make something useful for the schooner. 
The beach, at no great distance, was still strewed with 
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ohjecls brought from the reef, ami which it ha'l not vet 
brt' I found necessary to use. 

At leiiglli a rnovenieiit of mine attracted Marble s aiten* 
tioi). and he turned his head toward me. He seemed gl.id 
I had joined him. atid expressed himn-lf h.ippy, aho, that 
ho s.‘iw me alone. 

“ 1 have been gcnorali^ing a little on our condition. 
Miles,” he said, “ and look at it which end forward I may. 

I find it bad enongh ; almo>t enough to overcome me. I 
loved that ship, Mr. Wallingford, us much .as some folks 
love their parents—of wife or chihlren. I tiever ha<l any 
— and the thought that she has fallen into the hands of a 
Iv'eiichman, is too much for iny iiatur’. Had it bircn 
Smudge, 1 could have hontc up against it; hut to haul 
down one’s colors to a wrack, and a bloo.ly I'rettch wrack, 
too, it is superhuman ! ” 

“ You tuust rememher all the circumsUmces, Captaiit 
Marble, and you will find consolation. Iho ship was sur¬ 
prised, as we .surprised tho Lady of Nantes.” 

“ That’s just it — pul that on a general principle, now, 
and where arc you? Surprisers mustn't ho surprised. Had 
we set a qiiarter-walcn, sir, it never could have hapi>eued ; 
and nothing less than a cjuarter-watch should have Ikmju set 
ill a strange haven. What mallered it, that it was an unin¬ 
habited isFaml, and th.at the ship was lami-locked and well 
moored, and the holding-ground was capital It is all of 
no account when you come to look at the alhiir in the way 
of duty. Why, old liobbiiis, with his rivere ia the ocean, 
Would never have been caught in this miserable mauner. 

XhcQ Marble fairly gave in, placed his two hard hands 
cn his face, and I could see tears trickling from beneath 
them, as if water were squeezed from a stone. 

“ 'n»e cJianccs of the sea, Captain Marble,” I said, 
greatly shocked at sucli an exhibition, coming from such a 
quarter — “ the chances of the sea are sometimes loo much 
for the best sailors. We should look at this loss, as we 
look at the losses occasioned by a gale; then tliere is some 
hope left, after all.” 

“ I should like to kuow what —to me there is uo land 
aheatL'* 
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•“ Suiprisers may uot only be surprised, but tliey r;ay 
Ciui} on their old trade again, and surprise ouce moie, io 
tlicir turn.” 

‘•What do you moan by that, Miles?" said Marble, 
looking up eagerly, and speaking as quick as lightning ; 
“are you generalizing, or have you any particular i)roject 

III view ? ” 

Both, sir. Generalizing, so far as taking the chances 
of uar are concerned, and particularizing, as to a certain 
notion that has come into my head.” 

“Oul with the last, Miles —out with it, boy; the Lord 
made you for sonietiiiiig uncommon.” 

I'iist, let me know, Captain JIarble, whether you have 
tind any further conversation with Monsieur Le Conipte ? 
whether ho Inis said any more on the subject of our future 
pi'occodinjTs?" 

‘‘ I just left the grinning rascal — those amiable smiles 
ot his, Miles, are only so many grins thrown into our faces 

to let ns feel his good luck; but, d-n him, if I ever get 

homo. I’ll fit out a privateer and be after him, if there's a 
fast-going schooner to ho had iu all America for love or 
mont^. I think I’d turn pirate to catch the villain !” 

Alas! poor Marble. .J^ittle would be, who never got 
higher than a mate, unless by accident, be likely to per- 
6iuds your cautious ship-owners to intrust him with a ves¬ 
sel of any sort, to go tilting against windmills afloat in that 
laslnon* 

“ But why go to America for a schooner, Captain Mar¬ 
ble, when the French are polite enougli to give us one here 
exactly where we are ? ” 

“I begin to understand you, my boy. There is a little 
(x>iisoIation in the idee, but this Frenchman has already got 

my commission, and without the document we should be no 
be(^or than so many pimtes” 

“ 1 doubt that, sir, even were a ship to act generally 
provided she actually sailed with a commission, and lost it 
by accident. Commissions are all registered, and proof of 
our character could be found at home." 

Aye, for the Crisis, but not for this ‘ Pretty Polly ; ’ ■ 
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for 30 M;u Uo translate! Totite Panline. “Tlte commission 
i: oulv 200(1 for the vessel that is named in it.” 

“ I don’t know that, Captain Marble. Sni)posc onr diip 
had been sunk in an action in which we took our enemy, 
could we not continue our voy.age in the prize, and tight any¬ 
thing that came in our way afterward?” 

iiv George, that docs look reasonable. Here was I just 
threatening to go out as a pirate, yet hesitating about tak¬ 
ing my own.” 

“ Do not tl»o crews of captured vessels often rise upon 
their c;(])loi's, and recapture their own vessels ? atid wore 
any of them ever cillcd pirates? Besides, nations at war 
authorize almost every sort of hostile act against their ene¬ 
mies.” 

“ Miles, I have been mistaken—you are a good seninan. 
hut natur’meant you hir a lawyer! Give me your hand, 
Iwy; I see a gleam of hope ahead, and a man can live on 
less hope than food.” 

Marble then told me the substance of the conversation 
he had held with Captain Le Compte. The latter had ex¬ 
pressed a sudden and violent impatience to he off. I un¬ 
derstood the cause in a moment; he wished to sej)arate 
Emily from her old acrjuaintance, as soon as possible, in¬ 
tending to put the schooner into the water for us that very 
afternoon, atid to sail himself in the morning. This was a 
sudden resolution, and the French were moving heaven and 
earth to carry it into effect. I confess to some little regret 
at hearing it, for it was pleasant to meet the Mortons in 
that unexpected manner, and the influence of woman in 
such a solitude is unusually great. 1 now told Marble ot 
rny discovery, and, when he bad got through with his ex- 
jircssions of wonder, I carried him to the tents, and led 
iiim into the presence of his old nciiuaintanccs. In conse¬ 
quence of this visit, I enjoyijd another half hours itlt-4xAti9 
with Emily, Marble soon taking the major to walk with 
him beneath the trees. 

We were both recalled to a sense of our real situation 
by llie reappearance of Monsieur Lo Comptc. I cannot 
lay that our conqueror behaved in the least unhandsomely 
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towaul u$. iiotwithstandiiig his evident jealousy. He bvl 
the tact to conceal most of his feelings, and owing cilhci to 
liberality or to art. he assumed an air of generous confi¬ 
dence. that would be much more likely to touch the ^eellngs 
ot the maid he souglit than any acts of severity, First 
asking permission of Jliss Merton, he even invited us and 
himself to dine with the major, and on the whole we had 
an agreeable entertainment. We had turtle and cham- 
])agne, and both of a quality that was then out of the reach 
of all the aldermen ot Jxmdon or New York; begging par¬ 
don of the Sir Peter,s and Sir Johns of Guildhall, for put¬ 
ting them, in any sense, on a level with the “ gentleman 
from the honrth Ward” or the “gentleman from the 
Lleventli ard ; ” though, if the truth must bo lokl, the 
last very often eat the best dinners, and drink, out of all 
comparison, the best wines. Who pays, is a fact buried in 
the arcana of ahlcrmanic legerdemain. It was late before 

we left the table, though Monsieur Le Compte quitted us 
early. 

At five o’clock precisely wc were sumiiwucd to witi»cs.s 
the launch. Champagne and claret had brought ISIarble 
into good-humor, nor was I at all out of spirits, myself. 
Ivmily put on her hat, ainl took l>er parasol, just as she 
would have done at home, and accepting my arm, sbe 
walked to the slnp-yard, like all the rest of us. Getting 
her a good place for the sight, I accompanied Marble to 
take a look at the “ Pretty Poll,” which liad mt as yet .at¬ 
tracted as much of our attention as slie ought. I had sug¬ 
gested to him the probability of an occasion offering to rise 
upon the Frenchmen, while their attention was taken up 
by the schooner; but Monsieur Lo Compte warily kept 
quite half his men in tlie ship, and this put tlw attempt cmA 
o.' the question, since the guns of the Crisis would have 
swept any part of the island. 

The French mechanics deserved great credit for the skW 
they had manifested in the construction of La Petite Pau-. 
wic. She was not only a safe and commodious craa for 
ber size, but what was of great importance to us, her !ii>ea 
promised that she would turn out to be a fast saUcr. I af 
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tcT-arda flsccriained that Captain Le Compto had been her 
draftMiian, possessing not only much taste for, but a goo I 
deal of practice in, the art. The ship in which the :Ier* 
tons tad taken passage to Bombay, had the copier for a 
teak-bcilt frigate and sloop-of-war in her, ami this had heen 
transferred, among other articles, to La Pauline, liofoie (he 
„ri/o was burned. Availing himself of this circumstance. 
Moiihleiir Le Compte had aclnally coppered Ins schooner, 
und otherwise he had iua<le her as neat and commoihous as 
possible. I make no doubt ho intended to surprise Ins 
friends at Marseilles, by showing what clever manners, 
wrecked on an island of the Pacific, could do on an emer- 
gency. Then, doubtless, he found it pleasant to linger on 
this island, eating fresh cocoa-nuts, with delicious tiirlie, and 
makin- love to ICmily Merlon. Somo of the charms oi 
“ Pretty Poll" nerc fauly to be attributed to llie charms 

of the young lady. 

The men l>egan to wedge up the moment we were all 
p^(tsen^ and this portion of the labor wiw soon compleled. 
Monsieur Le Comi»te then took his sUition m the head of 
the schooner. Making a profound bow to Lmily, a.? if to 
ask her permission, the signal was given; the spur-shores 
wore knocked away, and the little craft slid off into the 
water so easily, nuaking so little ripiilc as she shot a Imn. 
dred fathoms into the hay, as to give the assurance sho 
woul.1 prove a fxst vessel. Just as she was water-borne 
I^Complc dashed a bottle against the tiller, nnd shouted 

at the top of his voice, “ Succes a La Belle Lmilic. 

1 turned to Emily, and saw by the blush that sho under- 
t'jOOi\ French, while the manner in which she pouted Ir-r 
preUy plump lip betrayed the humor in which the compli¬ 
ment had been received. i , 

In a few minutes Captain Le Compte landed, and, w 

Bct speech, he gave up the schooner to our possession. > o 
were told not to consider ourselves as prisoners, our ^pto 
liandsomely admitting that ho had gained no laurels by hia 

"'^'wo shall go away, good friead,” bo 

lupnoso wc shall meet, and nos deux rcpubliques shall not 

be at peace, then each must fight for son pavilion I 
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This was a good concluding sentiment for such a scene. 
Immediately after, the INIertons and their domestics, of 
whom there were a man and a woman embarked. I took 
leave of them on the beach, and either my observation or 
my vanity inducc<I mo to think Emily got into the boat 
with reluctance. Many good wishes were exchanged, and 
tlie major called out to us, “ We shall meet again, gentle* 
men — there has been a Providence in our previous inter¬ 
course. Adieu, until then.” 

The French were now in a great bustle. Most of the 
articles they intended to carry away were already on board 
the ship, and by the time it was dusk (hey had closed their 
communication with the land. When Captain Le Compte 
took his leave of us, I could not but thank him for his 
many civilities. lie had certainly dealt generously hy us, 
though^ I still think his snddoti departure, which made us 
full heirs to many things wc otherwise might not have so 
done, was owing to his uish to remove Emily Merton, as 
qtnckly ns possil)Ie, from my siglit. 

At daylight next morning, Neb came to the officers’ tents 
to say the ship was getting her anchors. I was up and 
diopsed in a moment. The distance to the inlet was about 
a mile, and I reached it just as the Crists was cast. Itt a 
few minutes she camo sweeping into the narrow pass, under 
her topsails, and I saw Emily and her father leaning over 
the hammock-cloths of the quarter-deck. The beautiful 
girl was so near that I could read tho expression of her 
soft eyes, and I fancied they wore filled with gentle concern. 
Tho major called out, “ God bless you, dear Wallingford !" 
then the ship swept past, and was soon in the outer bay. 
Half an hour later, or before I left tlie spot, she was at sea, 
endor everything that would draw from her trucks down* 
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! btlUr brook Jhe Ivs* of brittle life, 
l-hai. those proud titles thou ha.a won of me; 

The) wound my thoughts, worse than thy swonl n»j (Icsb. 

^ SlIAhKsIT.’.M. 

Half-way between tins inlet and the ship-yard 1 founfl 
Marble, standing with his arms folded, gazing after the re 
ce<linw ship. His countenance was no longer saddened; 
hulit’was fierce. Ho shook his hand mcna.dngly at the 
French ensign, which was Hying at our oM galT, and said.-— 
u (I—n you, flutter tiwuy ; y u quiver anu sliake 

now like one of your coxcombs pigeon-wmgmg; but whero 
will you be this day two inontbs? Mdes, no man hut a 
bloody Frenelunan would cast away a fibip there, wliero 
ll.U Mister Count lias left the bones of his vessel; lliougb 
here, where wo came so iiigb going, it’s a miracle any luan 
conhl escape. Hadn't we brought the Crisis liirougli that 
opening first, he never would have ilared to go out by ii. 

I confess I stiw little about Monsieur Lo Comi>tes man. 
agement hut skill and good seamanship; hut nothing is 
more painful lo roost men than to adimt the of those 

who have obtained an advantage over them. Marble could 
not forget bis own defeat, atid the recollection jaundiced hia 

eyes and biased his judgment.. , , c., 

« I see our people are busy already, sir, I reroarke<l, by 
wav of. drawing Iho caplain's attontiou lo 8omo olhor sub- 
ject. ^ They liave hauled the schooner up ^ to Iho yara, 

and seem to be getting along spars for shores.’’ 

« Aye, aye; Talcott has his orders, and I expect you 
will bestir yourself. I shall step the m.asts myself, and you 
will get all the rigging ready to be put into its ® 

moment it is possible. That Frenchman <»lculated, ho told 
me to ray fiice,ib 5 tt -"e mighi get to sea m a foi might, i 
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will let him see that a set of Yankees can rig ami stow his 

^ ' i r in three days, and then leave themselves 

time to play.” 

Jlarhle was not a man of idle vaunts. He soon bad 
everybody at work, with a system, order, silence, and 
activity, that proved he was mjuster of his profession. Nor 
was tlie language wiiicli might sound so boastful to foreign 
ears iliogetlier witliout iu justilioation. Forty Americimt 
were a foiniidable force; and, well directed, I make no 
ioubt they would accomplish far more than the ordinary 
run of rrencli seamen, as they were governed and manage;! 
ill the year 1800, and counting them man for man, would 
have .acconiplidicd in double the time. Our crew had now 
1 .ng acted together, and frcijnenlly under the most trying 
circumstances; and they showed their training, if men ever 
did, on the present occ.asion. Everybody was busy ; and 
we had the shears up, and both masts stepped, in the course 
of a fow hours. By the time the nminmast was in, I had 
the foremast rigged, the jib-boom in its place, the spritsail 
yard crossed—everything carried a spar under its bowsprit 
then — and the lower yard up. It is true, the French had 
got everything ready for us; and when we turned the hands 
to, after dinner, we actually began to strike in cargo, water, 
provisions, and such other things as it was intended to carry 
awa}*. At dusk, when we knocked off work, the Emily 
looked like a sea going craft, and there was every prospect 
of our having her ready for sea by the following evening. 
But tho duty had been cirried on in silence. Napoleon 
sjiid there had been more noise made in the little schooner 
which carried him from L'Orient to Basque Roads, than 
was mado on boat'd the lino-of-battle ship that conveyed 
him to St. Helena, during the whole poss.age. Since tliat 
memorable day, the French have learned to be silent <»u 
board ship, and the fruits remain to be seen. 

That night, Marble and myself consulted together on the 
aspect of things — or, as he expressed it, “ wo generalized 
over our prospects.” Monsieur Le Compte had done one 
thing which duty required of him. He did not leave us a 
kernel of the gunpowder belonging to either ship j uoi 
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eiuM we find a boardiog-pike, cutlass, or weapon of any 
tort, except the ofTicers* pistols* We had a caiiLster of 
powder, and a sufficiency of btillets for the last, which had 
l)een left us, out of sin esprit dc corps^ or the feelings of un 
officer which told hitn w'e might possibly need these means 
to keep our ow’n crew in order. Such was not the fact* hoiv* 
ever, with the particular people we happeneil to have ; a 
more orderly and reasonable set of men never sailing to* 
gether. But Monsieur Le Corapte kjicw it was his duly 
to |)ut it out of their pow'cr to trouble us, so far as it lay 
in his; but, at the same time, while he left us the means ot 
safety, he provided against onr doing any further injury to 
hi8 own countrymen. In this he had pretty effectually 
succeeded, so far as armament was concerned. 

The next morning I was up with the appearance of tlic 
dawn, and, having suflere<l much from the heat the prece 1- 
ing <lay, I walked to a bullahle spot^ threvr off my clollio^, 
iir^d plunged into the basin. The water was transparent 
almost as air ; and I happened to select a place where the 
coral grew witlnn a few yards of the surface. As I dove, 
iny eye fell on a considerable cluster of large oysters that 
were collected on the rock, and, reaching them, 1 succeeilcd 
in bringing up h.alf a dozen that clung to each other. 
Tliosc dives 1 repealed, during the next quarter of an hour, 
until I had all the oysters, sixty (*r eighty in number, safe 
on the shore. Tint they tvere the pearl oysters, I knew 
immediately; and beckoning to Neb, the fellow soon had 
them snug iu a basket, and jiut away in a place of sccuiily. 
The circumstance was mentioned to Marble, who, finding 
no more heavy drags to be made, ordered the San(h> ich 
Inlanders to take a boat and pass a few hours in their regu¬ 
lar occupation, on account of the owners — if, indeed, iho 
last had any further claim on our services. These men 
tict with tolerable success, though, relatively, nothing c(pml 
to mine. What, just then, was of far more importance, 
they made a discovery of an ann-chest lying on the liollom 
of ihe basin, at the anchorage of the Crisis, and which had 
douiitless been sunk there by the French. We liad al! l.a 
Pauiino/s boats but the cuptoms gig. 1 weut iu cue of 

18 
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tliern with a gang of hands, and, tlie divers securing a ronSi 
to the liandles of the chest, we soon got it in. It turned 
out to be one of the arm-chests of the Crisis, which the 
French had foiind in their way and thrown overboard, 
evidently preferring to use weapons to which they were 
accustomed. They had done better by carrying the chest 
out to sea, aud disjwsing of it in fifty or a hundred fathoms 
of water. 

The prize was turned over to the gunner, who rejforlid 
that it was the chest in which we kept our cutlasses and 
jtislols, of both of which there was a sufficient supply to 
give every man one of each. There were also several 
horns of powder, and a bag of bullets; but the first was 
ruined by the water. As for the arms, they were rubbed 
dry, oiled, and put away again in the chest, after the last 
bad stood a whole day in the hot sun open. Tims, through 
the agency of men brought for a very different purpose, wc 
were put in possession of the means of achieving the ex¬ 
ploit, W’hich might now be said to form the great object of 
our lives. 

'riiat day we got everything on board the schooner that 
it was thought desirable to take with us. We left much 
behind that was valuable, it is true, es|>ecially the copper; 
>)ut Marble wisely determined that it was inexpedient to 
put the vessel deeper than good ballast-trim, lest it should 
hurt her sailing. We h;td got her fairly to her bearings, 
and this was believed to be as low as was expedient. It is 
true, a gi'eat deal remained to be stowed; the deck being 
littered, and the hold, the ground tier excepted, in great 
confusion. But our bread, water, beef, pork, and other eat¬ 
ables, w'ere all there, and in abundance; and, though not 
to had for the asking, they were still to be bad. The 
Bails were bent, and the only anchor, La Pauline’s st'cain, 
with her two largest kedges, was on our bows. While in 
this condition. Marble gave tlio unexpected order for all 
hands to come on board, and for the ^ore-fasts to be cast 
off. 

Of course, there was no dissenting to so posidye a com* 
maud. We had signed new shipping-articles for the 
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®cli''oiior. exUr.liu:^ the engageim-Mts made when wo 
eii'.eccd on board the Crisis to this licw vessel, or any 
other she might captuie. Tlie wind was a steady trade, 
and when we showed our inainsdl and jib to it, tlie little 
craft Ldide<l athwart the basin like a duck. Shootiii;; 
through the pass, ^larble tacked her twice, as soon as he 
had an olong ; and everybo<ly was delighted with the ipiiek- 
ness with uhieh she was worked. I heie was haiely light 
enough to enable us to find imr way through the opening 
in 'he reef: and ji'ii thirty-eight Inuirs after the Crisis 
sailed. We were on her irairk. We had only conjecture to 
guide us as to the ship’s course, with the exception of tlie 
main fact of her having sttiled for tlie west coast of South 
America ; hut we hatl not failed to notieo that she dis;ij)- 


peared in the iiorlheast trades, on a howHue. W >• pnt 
the schooner as near as possible on (he s,ame course, 
making a proper allowance for the diluieiice in the rig of 
the two vc.ssels. 

Tlie disl.ancc run that night satisfied us nil th.it Mon¬ 
sieur Le Comptc was a gooil draftsman. The scho^iner 
ran 10(1 miles in twelve hours, against a very rcspeclahle 
sea. which was at least ten or lifteen more than the Crisis 
could have done under the stime circumstances. It is true, 
that what was close-hauled for lier, was not close-hauled 


for u.s; and, in this respect, we had the advantage of her. 
Marble was so well please<l with our night’s tvork, that 
wlien he c.amc on deck next morning, (he first thitig ho 
did was to order a Iwltle of rum to be brought him, and 
then all hands to be called. As soon as the people were 
uj), ho went forward, got into the head, and eomtnaiulod 
everybody to muster ou tlie forecastle. Marble now made 
a sjieech. 

“ Wo have some good, and some bad luck this v'y’ge, 
men,” he said; “and when we generalize on the subject, 
it will bo found that good luck has usually followed the 
luck. Now, the savages, with that blackguard 
Smudge, knocked jioor Captain Williams in the head, and 
threw him overboard, and got the shij> from us; t}n-n 
came the good luck of getting her back again. After lliis, 
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ihc I’rciu-li did us iliat unhandsoiue thing; now, hem 
comos the good luck of their leaving us a craft that wi;l 
overhaul (he sliij), when I needn’t tell you what will come 
of it.” Ileie all h.inds, as in duty bound, gave three 
cheers. “ Now. 1 neither sail nor fight in a craft that 
carries a French name. Captain Count christened the 
schooner the — l\Ir. ^\'allingford, will vou tdl her eaact 
name.?” 

“ La Belle hhnilie,” said I, “or the Beautiful Emily.” 

“ None of your belles for me, nor your Beautiful 
Kmiiys either,” cried ISIarble, smashing the bottle over the 
schooner’s nose ; “so here goes three cheers again, for the 
‘I’rcity Poll,’ which was the name the craft was born to, 
and the name she shall bear, as long as Moses Alarble 
nails her.” 

hroin that moment, the schooner was known by the 
name of the “ Pretty Poll.” I mot with portions of our 
crew' years afterward, ami they always spoke of her by 
this appellation; soinettnics familiarly terming her llie 
“ Poll,” or the “ Polly.” 

AH the first day out, we were busy in making ourselvc# 
comfortable, and in getting the Polly’s trim. We suc¬ 
ceeded so well in this last, that, according to our calcula¬ 
tions, w’e made a knot an hour more than the Crisis could 
have done tinder the same circumstances, fast as the ship 
was known to be. As the Crisis had about thirty-eight 
hours the start of us, and ran, on an average, about seven 
knots the hour for all that time, it would require about ten 
days to overtake her. Of course this could only happen, 
according to our ou n c.alculations, when we were from eigh¬ 
teen hundred to two thousand miles from the island. For 
my own part, I sincerely hoped it would not occur at all, 
at sea; feeling satisfied our only chances of success de¬ 
pended on surprise. By following the vessel into some 
port, it might bo possible to succeed; but for an unarmed 
schooner to attack a ship like the Cris s, with even a largo 
crew on board, it seemed rashness to think of it. Mar¬ 
ble, however, would not listen to my remonstrances. Ho 
insisted wo had more than powder enough to load all oui 
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p;r.tol^ half a do/cii times each, and. layin- the shi| i lump 
ibo ird.tlu- pistols ntouM do the rest. 1 was silenced. <juite 
as a matter of course, if not convinced. 

Tlio Hfth day out, Xeb came to me, saying. ‘-Master 
Miles, somet'ing must he <h>ne svid ’em ere 'vslcrs ! I)> y 

sniL'll onaccountablc; and de people swear they will t row 
Vm overboard, if I don't eat ’em. I not hungry enough 
for dat, sir." 

Tiiese were the pearl oysters, already mentioned, which 
lial horn hastening to dissolution and decomposition, by 
the heat of tlie hold. As the captain was as much con¬ 
cerned in this portion of the cargo, as I was myself. I 
comnmuicaleil the state of things to him, and he ordered 
the lings :md barrels on ileck. forthwith. It tvas well 
Boiiietliing was done, or I doubt not a disease would have 
been the con.sequence. As decompo^ition was tlio usual 
process by which to come at tlie treasures of these 
.animals, however, everything was e.v.actly in the state we 


wished. 

An unintereste*! observer w'ouhl have hmghcd at seeing 
the employment of the quarter-ileck for the nc.\t four 
hours. Marble, and the two mates, attacked a barrel 
belonging to the captain, while Neb and I had my own 
share’o ourselves. It was a trying occupation, the odor 
far exceeding in strength that of the Spice Islands. V. e 
stood it, however —for what will not man endure for the 
nk<* of riches? MarUe foresaw the ditlicuHies. and I ud 
once announced to the males that they then wouhl “ cp. n 
on .shaves." This had a solacing iiifluencc. and amid much 
mii-th an-l bundry grimaces, llie work went on witli tolera¬ 
ble nipidity. I observed, however, that Talcott threw one 
or two snhjecls,lliat doubtless were tougher than common, 
jverlmard, after very superliciul examin.ations. 

The first seven oysters I examined, contained nothing 
blit seed pearl, and not many of thc.se. Neb opened, and 
I examined ; and the latter occupation was so little to tny 
taste, that I was just on the point of ordering the whole 
lot thrown overboard, when Neb handed me anolhcT. 
i’hifl oyster contained nine beautiful pearls, of very uui- 
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form dimensions, aiul each about as large as a good-sieed 
pea. I dropped them into a bowl of fresh water, whcitoo 
tliey came out sweet, pearly, and lustrous. They were of 
the sort known as the ‘‘white water,” which is the kind 
most prized among Cliristian nations, doubtless on account 
of their harmonizing so well with the skins of their 
women. No sooiu'i- was *my luck known, than it brovight 
all tijo other “ pearl fisherinetj ” around mo ; Marble, with 
hia nostrils plugged with oakum, and a quid of tobacco in 
his mouth, that was as large as a small potato. 

“ By George, ^Miles, tliat looks like business,” the cap¬ 
tain exclaimed, going back to Ins work, with renovated 
zeal, “ though it is a calling fit only for hogs and scaven¬ 
gers ! Did I embark in it largely, I would keep as many 
clerks as a bank. What do you suj>poso, now, these nine 
chaps may be worth?” 

“Some fifty dollars, or thereabouts; you see, sir, they 
are quite largo — much larger than it is usual to see our 
women wear.” 

The ninth of my oysters produced eleven pearls, and all 
about tho size and quality of the first. In a few minutes 
1 had seventy-three just such pearls, besides a quantity 
of seed pearl. Then followed a succession of barren 
shells; a dozen not giving a pearl. The three that suc¬ 
ceeded them gave thirty-one more; and another yielded 
four pearls, each of which was as large as a small cherry. 
After that, I got one that was almost as large as a com¬ 
mon hickory-nut, and six more of the size of the cherry- 
sized pearls. In addition to these, I got in all, one 
hundred and eighty-seven of the size of peas, besides a 
targe handful of the seed pearl. I afterward ascertained 
hat the pearls I had thus obtained were worth in the 
narket about eighteen hundred dollars ; as they were far 
jioro remarkable for their beauty than for their size. 

Notwithstanding the oakum plugs, and the tobacco, and 
the great quantity of shells his divers had found, for they 
had brought up something like two hundred and fifty 
oysters in the course of a day, the party of the captain 
(oundf in all, but thirty-six pearls, the seed excepted 
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though they ohtained some beautiful specimens niiiong the 
shells. From that moinenl. Jlarble disconiiimed tlie tr-.-le. 
and I never heard him say anything more on ilio s-ul-j.. t 
of pursuing it. My own b.auties were put carelully 
away, in reserve for the time when I iniirht deliglit the 
eyes of certain of my female ftiet»d< with tluin. 1 ni \«.r 
intended to sell one. but they were \ery pivrious to me ou 
other accounts. As for the crew, glad eimugli were tli< y 
to be rid of sm-h uncoinforlablu Oiipmates. As I ga/i d 
on the spotless and lustrous pearl>. and eompaivd tiniu 
with tlm revolting tenements from which tiny had just 
been redeemed, I likened them to the souls of the ju>t 
escaping from their tenements of clay, to etij..y lien atter 

an emllcss existence of purity. 

In the ine.in time, the Pretty Poll contimud to fiml her 
way along miles and miles of the deserted tr.ack aol•.)^s the 
Pacilie. '>Iailde had once belongc-1 to a Pultimoie clipi'i r, 
and he sailed our cralY probably much belter tliaii .sbcwmild 
have been sailed by Monsieur Pe Coiuplo, though that ulli* 
cer, as I Jifterwarfls learned, had dislinguished hiiusclf m 
command of a lugger-privateer, in the British thaiiml. 
Our pro-'re.'-s was generally from a hundred an*l fifty to two 
l,undre<rand twenty miles itt tweuty-f.mr hours ; ujuI so it 
continued to be for the first t«-n days, or the period, when, 
according to our own calculations, we ought to Im near tlio 
Crisis, had that vessel steere<l a course re'-embliiig our own. 
For my own part, I neither wislied nor expeeti-d to see tlio 
fhip, until we reached the coast of Soulh Amei ii-a. wlu n wo 
a.i.dit ascertain her position hy communicating wiih tho 
fchoro. As for tho guarda-coslas, I knew we could easily 
eludo them, and there might be a small clnmcc uf regaimug 
the vessel, somethitig like the way in which we had lost her. 
But Marble’s impatience, and the keenness with which be 
felt our disgrace, would not make terms even with the elt> 
oienLs; and I do believe he would have run alongside oj 
llie Crisis in a gale of wind, could he have come up with 
her. The chance of our having sailed so far, however, on 
a line so nearly resembling that of the chase as to bring us 
logelher, wa.s so very small, that few of us thought it worth 

gar consideration 
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On the muniing of the eleventh day, the lookout we had 
kept on the fore-topsail-yanl, sang out “ Sail ho ! ” Marble 
mid myself woi-o soon on (he yard, there being nothing visi¬ 
ble from the deck. The upper sails, topgallant-sails and 
royals, of the ship were visible on our weather quarter, dis- 
Uant from fifteen (o twenty miles. As we were now in the 
track of whalers, of which there were a good many in that 
part of the Pacific, I thought it was probable this was one; 
but .^rai ble laughed at the notion, asking if I had ever hr nd 
■ .I a whaler's cjiirving royals on her cruising ground, ilo 
allirnied it was the Crisis, heading the same way we were 
oniselvos, and which had only got to windwar<l of ns, by 
keeping a better htff. We had calculated too mucli on the 
schooner’s wcatherly qualities, and had allowed her to fall 
of! more than was necessary, in tho night-watches. 

The Pretty Poll was now jammed up on a wind, in the 
liopc of closing with the chase in the course of dm night. 
Hut the wind had been growing lighter and lighter for soino 
horns, and hy noon, though we had neared the'chase so 
imicli as to be able to see her from deck, there was every 
prospect of its falling calm ; after which, in the trades, it 
would be surprising if we did not get a blow. To make 
the inost of our time, Marble determined to tack, when we 
had just.got the chase a point off our weather-bow. An 
hour after lacking, an object was seen adrift on tlie ocean, 
and keeping away a little to close with it, it was ascertained 
to he a whale-boat adrift. The boat was American-built 
had a bre:iker of water, the oars, and all the usual fittings 
ju It; ami the painter being loose, it bad probably been lost, 
when lowing in the night> la consequence of huvini^ been 
fujlciietl by three half-liitches* ^ 


Ihc moment Marble ascertained tlte condition of this 
boat, he conceived his plan of oi)erations. The four Sand- 
wich Islanders had been in whalers, and he ordered them 
mto the boat, i)ut in some rum and some food, gave me his 
orders, got in himself, and pulled ahead, going off at five 
knots the hour, leaving the schooner to follow at the rate 
of two. This was about an hour before sunset, and by the 
tune It was dark, the boat had become a mere sjieck on tha 
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water, ocarlv lialf-way between a« anJ tlio ship, '\hich was 
i,ow some fifteen mile=i distant, heading always in tiio sanio 
direction. 

.My orders had been very simple. They were, to stand 
on the wine course until I saw a light fixim the boat, and 
then lack so as to run on a parallel line with the ship. 
The signal was made by Marble about nine oclock. It was 
immediately an5were<l from the schooner. The light in the 
boat was concealed from the ship, and our i*\mi was shown 
only for a few seconds, the disappearance of Mr. Marble's 
t/elling ns in that brief sp.ice that our answer was noted. I 
tacked immediately, and taking in the foresail stood on the 
directed course. We had all foreseen a change in the 
weather, and probably a thnnder-squall. .So far from its 
giving Marble any uneasiness, he anticip.ited the blow witii 
pleasure, as he intended to lay the Crisis aboard iu its 
hei'dil. He fancied that success woul<l then be the ino-t 
certain. His whole concern was at not being able U* find 
the ship in tho darkness, and it was U) obviate this ^liniculty 
that he undertook to pilot us up to her in the manner I have 
just mentioned. 

After getting round, a sharp lookout was kept for llie 
light. We caiiglit another view of it directly on our 
w'ftitlier-heam. From this we inferred that the .ship Innl 
more wind than wo felt, inasmuch as she had materially 
altered her position, while we had not move«l a mile since 
we tacked. This was on the supposition that Marble would 
endeavor to follow the movements of the ship. At ten tho 
tem()cst broke upon us with tropical violence, and witli a 
suddenness that took everyhoily by surprise. A srpiall had 
been cxpecteil, but no one anticipated its approach for sev¬ 
eral hours, and we hatl all looked for the return of the 
whale-boat ere tlut moment should come. But come it did 
when le.xst expected, tho fust puff throwing our little 
schooner down iu a way to convince us tho elemenU were 
in earnest. In fifteen minutes after the first blast was fell 
I had tho schooner under a recfe<l foresail, and with tlmt 
short canvas ihero were instants, as she struggled up to tho 
luminit of the waves, that it seemed as if sho were about to 
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fly out of the water. ]\Iy groat concci ji. honcrcr, was for 
the hoaf, of whicli noiliing could now he seen. The i-titeta 
left by ■Marble antici])ated no such occurrence as this icm* 
post, and the concert between us was interrupted. It was 
naturally inferred among us, in the schooner, that the bout 
wouhl endeavor to close as soon as the ilanger was foreseen ; 
ami as this wou]<l probably be done by running on a con- 
verging line, all our eflbrls were directed to keeping the 
schooner astern of the other party, in order that they might 
first reach the point of junction. In this manner there was 
a cliance of Marble’s finding the schooner, while there was 
little of onr finding the boat. It is true we carried several 
lights, but as soon as It began to rain even a bonfire would 
not li.ave been seen at a hundred yards. The water poured 
down upon us, as if it fell from spouts, occasionally ceasing 
and then returning in streams. 

I had then never passed so miserable a night ; even that 
in which Smudge aud his fellows murdered Captain AVilN 
iains and seized the ship, being happiness in comparisout 
I lovc'd ftlarble. Ilaixly, loose in some respects, and un¬ 
nurtured ns he w.as in others, tlie man had been steadily my 
frieml. lie was a capital seaman, a sort of an instinctive 
navigator, trmj as the needle to the flag, and ns brave ns a 
lion. Then I knew he was in his present strait on account 
of mortified feeling, and tiie rigid notions he entertained of 
his duty to his owners. I think I do myself no more than 
justice, when I say that I would gladly have exchanged 
places with him any time that night. 

We held a consultation on the quarter deck, and it was 
determined that our only chance of picking up the boat was 
by remaining as nearly as possible at the place where her 
crew must have last seen the schooner. Marble bad a 
riglit to expect this, and wo did all that lay in our power to 
effect the object, wearing often, and gaining on our tacks 
what wo lost in coming round. In this manner we passed 
a painful and most uncomfortable night j the winds howling 
about us a sort of requiem for the dead, while we hardly 
knew when we were wallowing in the seas or not, there be¬ 
ing 60 much water that came down from the clouds, as nearly 
to drown us on deck* 
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At last the lijlit rctmueil. rui'l soon after the tempest 
broke, appeariiii: V) U ivc expended its fury. An hour after 
tlie sun had risen, we got tJie trade-wiinl again, the >oa be- 
eanie re'^nlar once more, aiid the schooner was uteh r all her 
canvas. Of course, every one of us oHicers was aloft, some 
forwani, sonte aft. to look out for the boat; but wc did not 
ace her again. What was still more extraordinary, nothing 
Could be seen of the ship! ^\ e kept all that tlay cruising 
ai mild the place, expectitig to find at lea.st tlie boat; but 
ti'dmijt suC'XJss. 

Mv situation was now altogether novel to me. I ha'l 
left home rather more than a twedvemonth before, the third 
oiriccr of the Cri>i8. From this station. I had risen regularly 
to he her first ollicer; and now, hy a dire catastro[ihc, I 
found inv>elf in llie Pacific, solely cliarged with the fortunes 
of my owners, and those of some forty human beings. Atid 
this, too, before I was (jnito twenty years old. 

Marble’s sclictne of attacking liie ship bail always seemed 
to «ne to be w ild and impracticable. This was while it was 
his project, not my own. 1 .still entoitained the same opin¬ 
ion, as regards the ass.ault at sea; hut 1 had, from the first, 
regarded an attempt on the coast .as a thing much more 
likely to succeed. Then Kinily, and her father, and the 
honor of the flag, and the credit I might pei-sonally gaiti, 
had tin-ir influence ; and, at sunset, all hope of finditig tho 
boat being gone, I ordered sail niudo on our course. 

riie loss of the whale-boat occurred when wo were al)OUt 
two thousand miles from the western coast of South Amer¬ 
ica. We had a long road before us, consequently ; and, as 
1 had doubted whether the ship wc had seen was the Crisis, 
it was necessary to bo in motion, if anything w.as to be 
(fleeted with our old enemies. Tho reader may feel some 
desire to ktiow in what manner my succession to the coiu- 
m ind was received by the people. No man could havo 
been more implicitly obeyed. I was now six feet and an 
inch in height, of a powerful and active frame, a good sea¬ 
man, and had the habit of command, through a twelve- 
®ionth's experience. The crew knew me, having seen mo 
;ried, from the wcather-eariugs down; and it is very likely 
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'Ify out of the water. ]\Iy great concern, howoror. was fiir 
iliu boat, of wliicli notliing could now be seen. Tin- -iiaaa 
left by ‘Marble antieijiateU no such occuiaenco us this Icin* 
pest, and (lie concert between us was interrupted. It was 
naturally inferred among us, in the schooner, that the boat 
would endeavor to close as soon as the danger was foreseen ; 
and us this would j)robably be done by running on a con¬ 
verging line, all our etroi ts were directed to keeping the 
schooner astern of the other party, in order that they might 
first reach the point of junction. In this manner there was 
u chance of ^larble’s finding the schooner, while there was 
little of our finding (ho boat. It is true we carried several 
lights, but ,as soon ns it began to rain even a bonfire would 
not have been seen at a hundred yards. The water poured 
tlowu upon us, as if it fell from spouts, occasionally ceasing 
and then returning in streams. 

I hail then never passed so miserable a night ; even that 
in which Smudge and his fellows murdered Captain Will¬ 
iams and seized the ship, being happiness in comparisou, 
I loved Marble. Ilaixly, loose in some respects, ami uii- 
mirtnrod ns he was in others, the tnau had been steadily my 
friend. He was a capital seaman, a sort of an instinctive 
)iavigator, trui? as the needle to the flag, and as brave os a 
lion. Then I knew he was in his present strait on account 
ot mortified feeling, and the rigid notions he entertained of 
hi.s duty to his owners. I think I do myself no more than 
justice, when I say that I would gladly have exchanged 
places with him any lime that night. 

We held a consultation on the quarterdeck, ind it was 
determined that our only chance of picking up the bout was 
by remaining as nearly as possible at the place where her 
crew must have last seen the schooner. ISIarblo had a 
right to expect this, and we did all that lay in our power to 
eftect the object, wearing often, and gaining on our tacks 
what w’o lost in coming round. lu this manner we passed 
a painful and most uncomforuble night; the winds howling 
about us a sort of requiem for the dead, while we hardly 
knew when we were wallowing in the seas or not, there be¬ 
ing 60 much water that came down from the clouds, as nearly 
to drown us on deck* 
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At last the rctunicfl. ami soon after tho tempest 

broke, appearitiiT to have expended its fury. An hour after 
the sun had risen, we got the trade-wind again, tlie sea be¬ 
came regular once more, and the schooner was under all her 
canvas. Of course, every one of us otficers was aloft, some 
forvvar<l, some aft, to look out tor the bout; but we did not 
eee her again. What was still more eJCti-aordinary, nothing 
c/)uM be seen of the ship ! We kept all tliat day cruising 
ai )imd the place, expecting to lind at lea.st the boat; but 
ni'hout success. 

My situation was now altogether novel to me. I hatl 
left hontc rather more than a twelvemonth before, the tlnial 
officer of the Crisis. From this station, I had risen regularly 
to he her first ollicer ; and now, by a dire catastropbe, I 
founil myself in tl»c Pacific, solely cbarge<l with the fortunes 
of >ny owners, and those of some forty human beings. And 
this, too, befoie I was quite twenty years old. 

Marble’s scheme of attacking the slnj) hail alsvays seemed 
to mo to be wild aurl impracticable. This was while it was 
his project, not my own. 1 still cutertitiueil the same opin¬ 
ion, as rcnards the assault at .sea; but I had, from the first, 
re-'arded an attempt on llm coast as a thing much more 
likely to succeed. Then Emily, and her father, aud the 
honor of the flag, and the crcflit I might personally gain, 
liad tlieir influence ; ami, at sunset, all hope of finding tho 
boat being gone, I ordered sail made on our course. 

The loss of the whale-boat occurred when we wore about 
two thousand miles from the western coast of South Amer¬ 
ica. We had a long road before us, consequently ; and, as 
1 hail iloubted whetlier the ship we had seen was the Crisis, 
it was necessary to be in motion, if anything was to be 
£ fleeted with our old enemies. The reader may feel some 
desire to know in what manner my succession to tho com¬ 
mand was reccivetl by tho people. No man could have 
Irtien more implicitly obeyed. I was now six feet and at> 
inch in height, of a powerful and active frame, a good sea¬ 
man, and had the habit of command, through a twelve- 
month’s experience. The crew knew me, having seen me 
tried, from the weather-cariugs down; and it is very likely 
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1 possessed more of tlicir confidence than I deserved. Al 
all events, I was as implicitly obeyed as if I ha<i sailed frmn 
New York .at their head. Everybody regretted Marble; 
more, I think, than we regretted poor Captain 'Williains, 
though it must have been on account of the manner we saw 
him <lisappear, as it might be, from before our eyes; since, 
of the two, I think the last was the most estimable man. 
Nevertheless, Jlarble had his strong points, and they were 
points likely to take with seamen ; and they had particidai ly 
taken with us. As for the four Sandwich Islanders, I do 
not know that they occupied any of our minds at all. Wo 
had been accustomed to regard them as strange beings, who 
came from that ocean to which they had thus suddenly re¬ 
turned. 

Fifteen days after the loss of the whale-boat, wo made the 
peaks of the Andes, a very few degrees to the southward of 
the equator. From some casual remarks made by tlie 
French, and which I had overheard, I had been led to be¬ 
lieve they intended to run for Gu.ayaquil, or its vicinity ; ami 
I aimed at reaching the coast near the same point. Wo 
had been in, ourselves, at several bays and roadsteads, more¬ 
over, on this part of the shore, on our way nonlt; and I 
felt at home among them. Wo had acquaintances, too, who 
could not fail to bo of use to us; and everything conspired 
lo render this an advantageous landfall. 

On tho evening of the twenty^ninth day after quitting 
the island, we took the schooner into an open roadsteiid, 
where we had carried on some extensive traflic in tho ship, 
about eight months before, and where I fancied wo should 
still be recognized. As was expected, we had scarcely 
anchored, before a Don Pedro Something, a fellow with a 
surprising string of names, came off to us in a boat, in order 
to asccMbiin who we were, and what we wanted. Perhaps 
it would be better to say, what we had that he wanted. I 
knew tho man at a glance, having delivered to him, myself, 
three boat-loads of goods, and received a small bag of doub- 
^oons in exchange. A very few word.s half English, half 
Spanish, served to renew our acquaintance; and I gave our 
pld friend to uudci'stand that 1 was iu search of the shi^ 
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from which I hatl been separated on some m va duly. 
Alter beating the busli to discover all he c nhi, tne Don 
Pedro gave me to miderstand that a ship ha<l gone in behind 
an island that was only ten miles to the souihwarvl of ns, 
that very afternoon ; that he had seen her himself, atid had 
supposed she might be bis old friend the Crisis, until be saw 
tbe French ensign at her gatV. Tliis was snflicienl, and I 
made inquiries for a pilot. A man qualified to carry us to 
tbe place was found in one of the boatmen. As I feared 
tbe news of the arrival of a schooner might he curried to 
the ship, much as we had got our intelligence, no time was 
lost, but we were under way by ten o’clock. At midnight 
wc cntere<i the pass between the main and the island ; there 
I got into a boat, and pulled ahead, in order to reconnoitre. 

1 found the ship lying close under a high blutT, which made 
a aipilal lee, and with eveiy sign about her of tranquillity. 
iSiill, I knew a vessel that w.is always in danger from the 
gnarda-costas, and which relied on the celerity of its move¬ 
ments for its safety, would have a vigilant lookout. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I took a cool atid careful e.’caniinaiion of the ship’s 
position, landing and ascending the bluff, in order to do this 
at iny ease. Alxjut two o’clock in the morning, I returned 
to the schooner. 

When 1 put my foot on tlic Polly’s deck again, she was 
quite near the point, or bluff, having set <lown toward it 
liurijjg my absence. All bamls were on deck, armcnl, and 
in readiness. Expectation bad got to be .so keen, that ne 
had a little difficulty in keeping the men from cheering; 
hut silence was preserved, and 1 communicated tho result 
of my observations in as few words as possible. Tho orders 
were then given, and the schooner was brought under short 
sail, for the attack. Wc were so near our side of the blurt, 
while the ship lay so near tlic other, that my principal ap¬ 
prehension was of falling to leeward, which might give llm 
Fieiich time to muster, and recollect themselves. Tho can¬ 
vas, accordingly, was reduced to the foresail, though tho jil», 
maiifsail, and topsail, were all loose, in readiness to Iks set, 
if wanted. Tho plan was to run the ship nboard, on her 
starboard bow, or off-side, as respected the island; and to 
do this uiili as little of a shock os possible. 
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Wlieii evervthiiii was rca<ly, I went aft, stood by tn-) 
man at tlie liolin, and ordei’ed him to bear up. Neb placed 
himself just behind me. I knew it w:is useless to interfere, 
and let the fellow do as he pleased. The pilot had told mo 
the water was deep, up to the rocks of the bluff; and wc 
hugged the land as close as possible, in rounding the point. 
At the next moment the ship was in sight, distant less than 
u hundred fathoms. I saw we had good way, and, three 
minutes later. I ordered the foresail brailed. At the same 
instant I walked forward. So near were we, that the flap¬ 
ping of the canvas was heard in the ship, and we got a hail, 

A mystified answer followed, and then crash came our 
bows along those of the Crisis. “Hurrah! for the old 
cruft!” shouted our men, and aboard we tumbled in a body. 
Our charge was like the plmigo of a pack of hounds as 
they leap through a hedge. 

The scene that followed was one of wild tumult. Some 
twenty pistols were fired, and a good many hard blows 
were struck; but the surprise secured us the victory. Ju 
loss than three minutes, Talcott came to report to ino ihat 
our lads had complete possession of the deck, and that the 
French asked for quarter. At first, the enemy supposed 
they had been seized by a guarda-costa, for the impression 
had been general among tliem that we intended to quit the 
island for Canton. Great was the astonishment among 
them when the truth came to be known. I heard a groat 
many “ sacr-r-r^es ! ” and certain otlier maledictions in low 
French, that it is scarcely worth while to repeat. 

Harris, one of tho Philadelphians, and the man who had 
got us itjto the ditBcuIty by falling asleep on his watch, was 
killed: and no less than nine of our men, myself among the 
number, were hurt iu this brisk business. All the wounds, 
lutwever, were slight; only three of the injuries taking the 
parties off duty. As for the poor fbllow who fell, he owed 
his death to risking too much, in order to recover the 
ground be bad lost. 

The French fared much worse than ourselves. Of those 
killed outright, and those who died before morning, there 
were no less than sixteen; our fellows having fired a volley 
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fato a i-voup tliut was msliiog on detU. liesides using 
cuilasses with great severity for the lirst niiuuie or two. 
This was on the principle that the first blow was half llie 
battle. There were few wounded; most of those who fell 
being cut or thrust at by several at the same lime —a 
species of attack that left little chance for escape. 1 oor 
Monsieur Le Compte was found stone-dead at the cabin 
doors, having been shot in the forehead, just as he put his 
foot on the deck. I heard his voice once in the fray, ami 
f<*arcd it boded no. good ; but the silence which succeeded 
was probably cruised by his just then receiving the U.J 
knllet Ue was in bU bhlrt. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

If/ Witch. Hail! 

9-/ IIVfcA. Hail! 

3<l Witch. Hail! 

Irt W itch. I^ser than Macbeth, and greater. 
8^/ W'ilch. Not BO baj.pjr, yet nmcli happier. 


MACDKTft. 


T noi'E I shall be believed in suyiiis, if Jlaible had been 
With ns when we retook the ship, I should have been nor- 
fcctly happy. He was not, however, and regret was left to 
mingle in our triutnph. I had a hasty interview with Ma¬ 
jor Merton that night, and communiciited all tliat was nec¬ 
essary to quiet the apprehensions of his daughter. Einilv 
was in her state-room, and had been alarmed, as a matter 
of course; but when she learned that all was over, and bad 
‘enuinated successfully, her fears yielded to reason. Of 
course, both she and her father felt it to be a great relief 
that they were no longer prisoners. 

We were no sooner fairly in command of our old shin 
again, than I had all hands called to get the anchor. We 
hove up, and passed out to sea without delay, it beiii/^ nec¬ 
essary to cover our movements with as much mystery as 
possible, in order to prevent certain awkward demiuids from 
the bpamsh government, on the subject of the violation of 
neutral territory. A hint from Major Merton put me on 
niy guard as respected tills point, and I determined to dis- 
nj pear ns suddenly as we had arrived, in order to throw 
ohstaclcs in the way of being traced. By daylight, tbero. 
toie, both the ship and schooner were four leagues from the 
land, and on the “great highway of nations;” a road, it 

may be said in passing, that was then greatly infested by 
foot-pads and other robbers. ^ 

Just as the suu rose, wo buried the dead. This was dene 
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JjccntlT. :)n<l with the usual ceremony, the triumph ol vic- 
t5rv "ivini; place to the sad reflections that are so apt to 
GUcceL<l to the excited feelings of most of our struggles. 1 
saw poor Lc Comptc dis;ippcar from sight with regret, and 
renieinbered his recent hopes, his generous treatment, his 
admiration of Emily, and all that he had so lately thought 
and felt, as a warning of the fragile nature of life, and that 
which life can bestow. Thus terminated an acquaintance 
cf a motjth ; btit a month that had been pregnant with inci¬ 
dents of great importance to myself. 

It now became necessary to decide on our future course. 

1 h.ad the ship, just ns the French got her from us, with tlie 
addition of those portions of their own cargo with which 
lliey had intended to trade on the coast of South America. 
These consiste'l of silks and various fancy articles, with a 
little wine, and would be nearly as valuable at home as they 
were in Spanish Amc-rica. 1 was strongly averse to .smug- 
glmg, and the ship having already followed out her original 
instructions on this point, I saw no necessity for pursuing 
the ungrateful trade any further. Could I return to the 
island, and get the articles of value left on it by the French, 
such as the copper they had not used, and divers bales re¬ 
ceived from the Bombay ship, which had been abandoned 
ny us all under a tent, more profit would accrue to my 
owners than by any illicit commerce we could now possibly 
carry into eflcct on the coast. 

While Talcott, and the new chief mate, and myself were 
discussing these points, the cry of “Sail ho!” was hcartl. 
A large ship had suddenly hove up out of the morning’s 
mist, within a mile of us, and I thought at first we had got 
under the guns of a Spanish man-of-war. A second look 
at her, however, satisfied us all that, though heavy and 
armed, she was merely one of those clumsy traders that 
Bailed periodically from the colonies to Spain. We went to 
quarters, and cleared ship, but made no effort to avoid the 
Btrangcr. The Spaniards, of the two, were the most uneasy, 
I believe, their country being then at war with England; 
but wo spoke each other without coming to blows. Ai 
scon as the strangers saw the American ensign, they ox* 

19 
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pressed a wish lo communicate with us ; and, unwilling tO 
let tliem come on board us, I volunteeretl a visit to the 
Sinuiish captain. He received me with formal politeness, 
and, after some preliminary discourse, lie put into my bauds 
some American newspapers, which contained a copy of the 
treaty of peace between the United States and France. On 
looking over the articles of this new compact, I found that 
had our recapture of the Crisis been delayed to that very 
day, at noon, it w’ould liave been illegal. The two nations, 
in fact, were at peace when the French seized the ship, but 
the customary provisions as to captures in distant seas, just 
brought us within the saving clauses. Such is war, and .ts 
concomitants! 

In the course of half an hour’s convereation, I discovered 
that the Spaniard intended to touch at Valparaiso, and 
called, ill order to got men, his own having suffered, up the 
coast, with tho small-pox. Ills ship was large, carried a 
considerable armament, and ho should not deem her safe 
from the smaller Fnglish cruisers, unless ho doubled tho 
Capo much stronger hauded than he then was. I caught at 
the idea, and iiupiired what he thought of Frenchmen ? 
They would answer his purpose, for France and Spain hud 
a common enemy, and nothing would be easier than to send 
the French from Cadiz to Marseilles. A bargain was con¬ 
sequently struck ou tlie spot. 

'When I got back on boat'd the Crisis, I had all the 
prisoners mustered on deck. They were made acquainted 
with the offers of the Spanish captain, with the fact that 
peace now existed between our respective countries, and 
with the chance that presented itself, so opportunely, for 
them to return home. The proposition was cheerfully ac¬ 
cepted, anything being better than captivity. Before part¬ 
ing, I endeavored to impress on the French the necessity 
of prudence on the subject of our recapturing the Crisis in 
Spanish waters, inasmuch as the circumstance might induce 
an inquiry as to what took the ship there; it being well 
understood that the mines were the punishment of tliose 
who were taken in the contraband trade in that quarter of 
the world. The French promised fairly. Whether they 
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kej't their woide 1 never knew, but, if they dkl not, uo con- 
(lec)iiences ever follow’etl from their retelations. In sucli a 
ca&o, indeed, the Spanisii government wouhl be very a})t to 
consider the question one tltat touched the interests of 
smugglers alike, and to feel great indifference between the 
parties. At all events, no comjdaints were ever made to 
the American government; or, if made, they never reached 
my ears, or those of my owners. It is most probable noth¬ 
ing was ever said on the subject. 

About noon we had got rid of our prisoners. They were 
allowed to take away with them all their own effects, and, 
as usually liap]>ens in such cases, I make little doubt some 
that belonged to other pei*sons. Tlie ships then made sail, 
each on her own course ; the Spaniard running down the 
coast, while we spread our studding-sails for the island. As 
w>on as tl>is was done, I felt relieved from a great bunlen, 
and hud leisure to think of otlier matters. 1 ought to 
mention, howe-ver, that I pul the second mate, or him wlio 
had become chief mate by my own advancement, itJ com¬ 
mand of the “ Pretty Poll,” giving him two experienced 
seamen ns Ids own mates, and six men, to Kiit her. This 
made Talcott the Crisis’ first officer, and glad was 1 to see 
him in a station a Httlo suited to his attainments. 

Tliat evening. Just ns the sun was setting, I saw Kmily 
again, for the iirst time since she hud stood leaning over 
the rail as the Cri.si.s .shot through the inlet of the lagoon. 
The poor girl was jialc, and it was evident, while she could 
not but rejoice at her liberation, and her release from the 
solicitations of the unfortunate Le Comptc, that his death 
had cost a shade of sadness over her pretty features. It 
could not well be otlierwUc, the female breast ever enter¬ 
taining its sympathies for those who submit to the influence 
of ils owncr^s charms. Then, poor Le Compte liad somo 
excellent qualities, and he treated Emily, as she admitted to 
me herself, with the profouudest respect and delicacy. II.s 
tdmiration could scarce bo an offense io her eyes, however 
disagreeable it proved, in certain points of view. 

Our meeting partook of the cliaractor of our situation, be¬ 
ing a mixture of melancholy and happiness. 1 rejoiced in 
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our sucress, while I regretted Marble, aud even our late 
enemies, while the major and his daughter could not but 
remember all the gloomy particulars of their late, and, in¬ 
deed, of their present position. 

“ We seem to be kept like Mahomet’s coffin, sir,” Emily 
observed, as she looked affectionately at her father, “ sus¬ 
pended between heaven and earth — the Indies and 
America — not knowing on which we arc to alight. The 
Pacific is our air, aud we are likely to breathe it, to our 
heart’s content.” 

“ True, love; your comparison is not an unhappy cue. 
But, Wallingford, what has become of Captain Marble in 
thc^u stirring times? You have not left him, Sancho Panza 
like, to govern Barataria, while you have come to recover 
his ship ? ” 

I told my passengers of the manner in which our old 
friend had disappeared, and inquired if anything had been 
seen of the whale-boat, or the schooner, on the night of the 
tropical tempest. 

“ Nothing,” answered the major. “ So far from expect¬ 
ing to lay eyes on the ‘ Beautiful Emily,’ again, we sup- 
jiosod you would be off for Canton by the end of the fort¬ 
night that succeeded our own departure. At least, that 
was poor Le Compte’s version of the matter. I am certain, 
however, that no sail was seen from tliis ship, during the 
whole passage; nor had we any storm like that you have 
described. More beautiful weather, I never met at sea.” 

Upon this, I sent for the log-book, and ascertained, by 
d.ay and date, that the Crisis was not within fifty leagues 
of the spot where we encountered the thunder-squall. Of 
course the ship we saw was a stranger; most probably a 
whaler. This destroyed any little hope that was left con¬ 
cerning Marble’s fate. 

But it is time that I should mention & ffolanierie of poor 
Ec Compte’s. He was well provided with shipwrights — 
better, indeed, than with seamen — as was apparent by the 
readiness with which he had constructed the schooner 
During the passage from Marble Land, he had set these 
workmen about building a poop on the Ciisis* quarter-deck. 
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ft-ul 1 founti the work completed. There was a very pretty, 
airy cabin, with t^^o stale-rooms communicating with light 
quarter-galleries, and everything that is customary with such 
accommodations. I'urnilurc had been made, with b rench 
dexterity and taste, and the paint was just dry to receive 
it. Emily and her father were to Like possession ol 
these new accommodations the very day succeeding that 
in which tlie ship fell again into our hands. This iiUeia- 
tion was not such as I would have made, as a seaman ; and 
1 wonder Monsieur Le Compte, who had the guantlet to 
run through the most formidable navy in the world, should 
have ventured on it, since it sensibly afll-cled the ships sail¬ 
ing on a wind, liul, now it was peace, I cared little about 
it, and determined to let it remain, so long, at least, as Miss 


Merton continued on Iward. 

That very night, therefore, the major occupieil one of the 
state-rooms, and liis daughter the other. Imitating poor 
Lu Compte’s gallantry, I gave them a separate table, though 
I took quite half my meals with them, by invitation. Emily 
did not absolutely dress my wound, a Jlesh injury in the 
shoulder, that oflicc falling to her father’s share, who had 
seen a good deal of service, and was familiar with the 
general treatment of hurls of lliis nature ; but she could, 
and did, sliow many of those gentle and seductive attentions, 
that the tenderness of her sox can alone bestow, with full 
cflbct, on man. la a fortnight my hurt was cured, though 
Emily had specifics to recommend, and advice to bestow, 
until wo were both ashamed to allude to the subject any 


longer. . 

As for the passage, it was just such a one as might bo ex¬ 
pected to occur, in the trades of the Pacific. The ship was 
under studding-sails nearly the whole time, making, day in 
and day out, from a hundred and twenty to two hundred 
miles in the twenty-four hours. The mates kept the 
watches, and I had little to do, but to sit and chat with the 
major and his daughter, in the cool, airy Ciihin that Le 
Compte had provided for us ; listen to Emily’s piano, which 
had been transferred from the priie, and subsequently saved 
from the wreck; or read Aloud out of some of the two or 
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three huudred beautifially-bound and sweetly-scented vol* 
uuies that composed her library. In that day, people read 
Pope, and Young, and Milton, and Shakespeare, and that 
sort of writers; a little relieved by Mrs. RadcliflTe, and 
3Iiss Burney, and Monk Lewis, perhaps. As for Fielding 
and Smollet, they were w’ell enough in their place, which 
was not a young lady’s library, however. There were still 
more useful books, and I believe I read everything in tho 
ship, before the voyage ended. The leisure of a sea life, 
in a tranquil, well-ordered vessel, admits of much study; 
and books ought to bo a leading object in the fitting out 
that portion of a vessel’s equipment which relates chiefly to 
the welfare of her ofliccrs and crew. 

Time passed jileasantly enough with a young fellow who 
had certainly some reason to be satisfied with his own suc¬ 
cess thus far in life, and who could relieve tho tedium of 
ship’s duty in such society. I cannot say I was in love, 
though I often thought of Emily wlicn she was not before 
iny eyes, and actually dreamt of her three times in the first 
fortnight after the recapture of the ship. What was a lit¬ 
tle remarkable, as I conceive, I often found myself drawing 
comparisons between her and Lucy, though I hardly knew 
why, myself. The result was very much after this sort —• 
ICmily had vastly tho advantage in all that related to art, 
instruction, training — I am wrong, Mr. Hardinge had 
given his daughter a store of precise, useful knowledge, that 
Emily did not possess ; and then I could not but see that 
Lucy’s tact in moral feeling was much of the highest order 
of the two. But in purely conventional attainments, in 
most that relates to the world, its usages, its Jinesse of feel* 
ing and manner, I could see that Emily was the superior, 
flad I known more myself, 1 could have seen that both 
w^re provincial — for England, in 1801, was but a province 
to meVo manners, though on a larger scale than America 
is even now — and that either would have been remarked for 
peeuliarities in the more sophisticated circles of the contU 
nerxt of Europe. I dare say half my own countrymen would 
ha^'e preferred Luoy's nature to the more artificial manner 
oi ^milyi but it will not do to say that even female 
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liowever delicate aud femuiino nature may ha a 
made it, cannot be improved by certain geiier.il rules for 
the government of that which is even purely conventional. 
On the whole, I wished that Lucy had a little of Emily s 
art, and Emily a good deal more of Lucy s nature. I su|)- 
pose the perfection in this sort of thing is to possess an art 
50 admirable that it shall appear to bo nature in all things 
immaterial, while it leaves the latter strictly in the as¬ 
cendant in .all that is material. 

In person, 1 .sometimes fancied Emily was the superior, 
and sometimes, when memory carried me back to certain 
fccncs that had occurred during my hast visit to Clawbonny. 
that it was Lucy. In complexion, and perhaps in eyes, thu 
English girl beat her rival; possibly, also, in the teeth — 
llioti"h Lucy’s were even aud white i but in tho smile, in 
the outline of the face, most especially in the mouth, and 
in the hands, feet, and person generally, I think nine judges 
in ten wouhl havo preferred the American. One peculiar 
charm was common to both; and it is a clmrm, ihongh the 
strongest instance I ever saw of it in my life was in Ifuly, 
that 'niay bo said to beloug, almost exclusively, to tho 
Anglo-Saxon race; I mean that expression of the counlo 
nance which so eminently betokens feminine purity ami 
feminine tenderness united; the look which artists love to 
impart to the faces of angels. Each of the girls had much 
of this, and I suppose it was principally owing to their 
Ijeaveiily blue eyes. I doubt if any woman with black or 
hazel eyes, iiotwithstanding all the brilliancy of thoir beauty, 
ev^r posses.sed this charm in tho highest degree. It bo- 
longed U> Grace even more than to Lucy or Emily; though 
of the last two I think the English girl possessed it in a 
slight degree the most, so far as it was connected with mot e 
shading and color, while the American exhibited the most 
of it in moments of feeling and emotion. Perhaps tliis last 
a<lvautago was owing to Lucy's submitting most to nature 
and to her impulses. It must bo remembered, however, 
that I had not seen Lucy now for near two years, and two 
of the most important years of a young female’s life, as 
respected her personal appearance. 
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As relates to character, I will not now speak as plainly 
t8 I shall be called on to do hereafter. A youth of twenty 
is not the best judge of such things, and I shall leave events 
to tell their own story in this particular. 

We had been at sea a fortnight, when happening to 
allude to the pearl fishery, I bethought me of my own 
prizes. A ship that carries a numerous crew is a sort of 
omnium gatherum of human employments. For ordinarily 
manned craft, seamen are necessary; but ships-of-war, pri¬ 
vateers, and letters-of-marquo can afford, as poor Marble 
would express it, to generalize. We had several tradesmen 
in the Crisis—mechanics, who fouiul the restraints of a 
ship necessary for their own good — and, among others, w© 
Qaj)penetl to have a goldsmith. This man had oftei*ed to 
perfbratc my pearls, and to string them; an operation to 
which I consented. Tho fellow had performed liis Uisk as 
well as could be desired, and supplying from his own stores 
a pair of suitable clasps, had formed the wliole into a simple, 
but as beautiful a necklace, as I ever laid eyes on. He 
had put tho largest pearl of all directly in the centre, aud 
then arranged the remainder, by placing several of the 
smaller together separated hy ono of the second size, until 
the whole formed a row that would much more thaii encir¬ 
cle my own neck, and which, of course, would drop grace¬ 
fully round that, of a female. 

When I produced this beautiftd ornament, one that a 
woman of rank might have coveted, Emily did not endeavor 
to conceal her admiration. Unaccustomed, herself, to the 
highest associations of her own country, she had never 
seen a necklace of the same value, and she even fancied it 
fit for a queen. Doubtless, queens usually possess much 
more precious pearls than those of mine, and yet it was to 
be supposed they would not disdain to wear even such as 
they. Major Merton examined the necklace carefully, aud 
I could see by his countenance, he was surprised and 
pleased. 

On the whole, I think it may be questioned, if any other 
man enjoys as many physical advantages with the came 
moanSj as the American. I speak more of his habits, tl;an 
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of bis opportunities; but I am of opinion, after seeing a 
good deal of various parts of the worbl, that tlie Aoieric-an 
of moderate fortune lias more physical iinlulgcnccs than any 
other man, 'While this is true, however, .as a wliulc, there 
are certain points on which he signally tails. lie fails 
often, when it comes to the mere outwanl exhibition ; uud 
it is probable there is not a single well-ordered houseliohl 

_meaning for the purposes of comfort .and n-presentatlou 

united — in the whole country. Tho particular dcricitncy, 
if dericiency it be, applies in an almost exclusive degree to 
the use ot precious stones, jewelry, and those of the moie 
valuable metals in general. I'lie ignorance of the value of 
precious stones is so great, that half the men, meaning those 
who possess more or less of fortune, «lo not even know the 
names of those of the commoner sorts. I doubt if one c*<lu- 
calcd American in twenty could, even at this moment, tell 
a saj)phirc from an amethyst, or a turquoise ft om a garnet; 
thot:*di the womcti .are rather more expert as lapidaries. 
Now, I was a true American in this respect; and, while I 
knew I possessed a very beautiful ornament, I had not tho 
smallest idea of its value as an article of commerce. AViih 
the major it was different. He liad studied such things, 
and Ijc had a Uste for them. The reader will judge of my 
surprise, therefore, when I heard him say,— 

“That necklace, in the hands of Kundle and Ilridges, 


would bring a thousand pounds, iu London ! 

“ Father ! ” exclaimed Emily. 

“ I do think it. It is not so much the size of the pearls, 
though these largest arc not common even in that pai tiou- 
lar, hut it is their extreme beauty ; their color and trans¬ 
parency — their water, as it is called." 

“ I thought that a term applied only to diamonds," ol>- 
eerved Emily, with an interest I wished she had not mani- 


fusled. 

“ It is also applied to pearls — there are pearls of v/lml 
U called the ‘ white water,’ and they are of tho sort most 
prized iu Europe. The ‘ yellow water * are more esteemed 
among nations of darker skins; I suppose that is the 
lecrct. Yes, I think if you send this necklace to London, 
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WalHngfortl, you will get six or eight hundred pounds fof 
it.’ 

•‘I shall never sell it, sir — at lexst, not as long as I can 
avoid it.” I saw that Emily looked at me, with an ear¬ 
nestness for which I could not account. 

“ Not sell it I" rejwated her father. “ Why, what in the 
name of Neptune can you do with such an ornament?” 

“ Keep it. It is strictly my own. I brought it up froni 
the bottom of the sea with my own hands ; removed the 
pearls from what the editors would call their ‘native 
homes’ myself, and I feel an interest in then), that I never 
could feel in any ornament that wa.s purchased.” 

Still, this will prove rather an expensive taste. Pray, 
what interest do you obtain for money, in your part of the 
world, Wallingford?” 

“ Six per cent, in New York, sir, perhaps, on the better 
sort of permanent securities.” 

“ And how much is sixty pounds sterling, when turned 
into dollars? ” 

We usually say five for one, though it is not quite that; 
from two hundred and eighty to two hundred and ninety, 
all things considered — though two hundred and sixty-six, 
nominally, or thereabouts.” 

“ Well, even two Imndred and sixty-six dollars a year is 
a good deal for a young man like you to pay for the pleas¬ 
ure of saying he owns a pearl necklace that he cannot use.” 

“ But it cost me nothing, sir, and of course I can lose 
nothing by it.” 

“ I rather think you will lose what I tell you, if the 
ornament can be sold for that sum. When a man has 
property from which he might derive an income, and does 
not, he is, in one sense, and that the most important, a 
loser." 

“ 1 have a sister, Major Merton ; I may possibly give it 
to her — or, should I marry, I would certainly give it to 
my wife.” 

1 could see a smile struggling about the mouth of ibe 
major, which I was then too young, and I may add, too 
American, to understand. The incongruity of the wife ol 
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B roan of two thousaml, or five-and-twenty bundr.-d dollars 
a year wearing two yeaiV income round her neck, or o 
being maguificeut in only one item of her dress, household, 
or manner of living, never occurred to my mmd. \\ e can 
all lamd. when we read of Indian chiefs wearing uniform 
coats, alid cocked-hats, without any other articles of attire ; 
but we cannot imagine inconsistencies m our own cases, 
lliat are almost as absurd in the eyes of highly sophisticatcrl 
and conventional usages. To me, at that age. "’as 

nothing in the least out of the way, m Mrs. Miles \\ allmg- 
»bKVs wearin*’ the necklace, her husband being unequuo- 
cally its owner. As for Emily, she did not smile, but con¬ 
tinued to hold the necklace in her own very white, plump 
baud, the pearls making the hand look all the prettier, 
while the hand a.ssistcd to increase the lustre of the pearls. 

I ventured to ask her to put the necklace on her neck. 

She blushed slightly, but she complied. .. , . , 

“ Upon my word, Emily,” exclaimed the grutilied father, 

“ you become each other so well, that I am losing a prej¬ 
udice, and begin to believe even a poor man’s daughter may 
be justified iii using such an ornament.” , . - 

The sight was certainly sufiicient to justify anything of 
the sort.* The dazzling whiteness of Miss Slcrtoii’s skin, 
the adinirahle outlines of her throat and bust, and the (lush 
which pleasure gave her cheeks, contribuU'd largely to the 
beauty of the picture. It would have been ditVicult to s.ay 
whether the charms of the woman ornamented the pearls, 
or those of the pearls ornamented the woman ! I remember 
1 thought, at the time, my eyes had never dwelt on any 
object more pleasing than was Miss Merlon during tho 
iiovcUy of that spectacle. Nor did the pleasure cease uii 
the instant; for I begged her to continue to wear tho neck- 
lace dunng tlic remainder of the day — a request with which 
she harl the good-nature to comply. Which was mo:t 
gratified by this exhibition, the young lady or myself, it 
might be dillicuU to say ; for tliero is a mutual satisfaction 

in admiring, and in being admired. . , t r j 

When 1 wont into tho cabin to say good night, 1 found 
Emily Merton, with the necklace in her hand, gazing at it, 
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by the of :\ powerful lamp, witli ejcs as liqjiid oa3 

soft as the pearls iheioselves. I stood still to admire her 
for never before had I seen her so bewitchingly beautiful. 
Her countenance was usually a little wanting in intellectual 
expression, though it possessed so much of that which I 
have described as angelic; button this occasion it seemed 
to me to bo full of ideas. Can it be possible, whispercil 
conceit — and what very young man is enliixOy free from 
it ? — can it be possible she is now thinking how happy a 
woman Mrs. Miles 'Wallingford will one day be ? Am 1 in 
any manner connected with that meditating brow, that 
reflecting air, that fixed look, that pleased, and yet doubting 
expression ? 

“ I was about to send for you, Captain Wallingford,” said 
Emily, the instant she saw me, and confirming my con¬ 
ceited conjectures, by blushing deeper titan I h.ad seen her 
before, in the whole of that blushing, sensitive, and enjoy¬ 
able day ; “ about to send for you, to take charge of youi 
treasure.” 

“And could you not as nne that much res]>onsibUity, for 
a single night ? ” 

“’TwouUl be too great —it is an honor reserved for 
Mrs. Wallingford, you know.” 

This was smilingly said, I fancied sweetly and kiudly, 
and yet it was said not altogether without something that 
approached to au equivoque; a sort of manner that the 
deep, natural feeling of Grace, and necdle-like truth of 
Lucy, had rendered unpleasant to me. 1 took the necklace, 
shook the young lady's band for good-nigbt, — we always 
did that, on meeting and parting for the day,— paid my 
compliments to the father, ami withdrew. 

I was dressing next morning, when Neb came bolting 
into ray state-room, with bis Clawbonny freedom of man¬ 
ner, his eyes looking lobsters, and his necklace of pearl, 
glittering between a pair of lips that might have furnished 
a cannibal two famous steaks. As soou as fairly estab¬ 
lished in command, I had brought the fellow aft, berthing 
him in the steerage, in order to have the benefit of more of 
his personal service than I could obUun while ho yf&s 
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i;Te')y a forcniAst Jack. Still, lie kept his watch ; *or it 
would have been cruel to deprive him of tliat pleasurt. 

•• Oh ! Mxsser ilile ! ” exclaimed the black, as uu as 
he could speak ; “ ’c boat — ’e boat! ” 

“ What of the boat ? Is any one overboard ? ” 

“ 'E whale boat, sir ! — poor Captain Slarblc — ’c whale¬ 
boat, sir! ” 

“I understand you, Neb; go on deck, and desire iho 
officer of the watch to heave-lo the ship, as soon as it is 
proper; I will come up, the instant 1 cm.” 

Here, then, 1 thought, Providence has brought us on the 
track of the unfortunate whale boat; aud wc shall doubtless 
see the mutilated remains of some of our old companions — 
poor Marble, doubtless, from what Neb said — well, the 
will of Go<l be done. I was soon dressed ; and, as I went 
up the cabin hvlder, the movement on deck denoted the 
nature of the excitement that now prevailed generally, in 
the ship. Just as I reached the quarter-deck, the luaiu- 
yard swung round, aud the sails were brought aback. Ihc 
whole crew was in commotion, and it was some little timo 
before I could learn the cause. 

The morning Wtos misty, and the view round the ship, 
imlil witbiu a fbw iniiuites, had been confined to a circle of 
less than a mile in diameter. As the sun rose, however, 
the mist broke away gratlually, and then the watch caught 
a view of the whale-boat nienlione<l by Nob. Instead of 
being floating about on the ocean, with the remains of 
unfortunate crew lying in its bottom, as I had expected to 
eeo it, when I caught llie first glimpse of the unlooked-for 
object, it was not a mile distant, pulling briskly for us, and 
^lontaining not only a full, but a strong and an animated 
crew. 

Just at that iu slant, some one cried out ** Sail ho ! ” and 
cure enough, a ship was seen some four or five miles to lee¬ 
ward. a whaler evidently, tuniiug to windward, under easy 
canvas, in order to rejoin her boat, from wnich .sho had 
lately been separated by the night aud the fog. This, then, 
was no moie than a whaler and her boat; aud, on sweeping 
the horizon with a glass, TalcoU soon discovered, a mile to 
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wiiulwaril of tlie boat, a ilcarl whale, with another boal 
lying by it, in waiting for the appj-oach of tlie ship, which 
promised to fetcli as far to windward, on its next tack. 

“They desire to speak ns, I suppose, Mr. Talcotf./’ I 
remarked. “ The ship is probably an American it is likely 
tlie caiitain is in the boat, and he wishes to send letters or 
messages home.” 

A shout came from Talcott, at the next instant — then 
nc cried out, — 

“Three cheers, my lads; I sec Captain ISfarble in that 
boat, as plainly as I see the boat iUelf I ” 

Ihe cheers that followed were a spontaneous burst of 
joy. They reached the approaching boat, and gave its 
inmate an earnest of his reception. In three more minutes. 
Marble was on the deck of his old ship. For myself, I was 
unable to .speak ; nor was poor Marble much better off, 
though more prejiared for the interview. 

“I knew you, Miles: I knew you, and the bloody 
‘Pretty Poll,’” he at last got out, the tears running down 
his cheeks like water, “ the moment the fog lifted, and gave 

me a fair glimpse. They’ve got her—yes, d-n lier_ 

God bless her, I mean — they’ve got her, and the bloody 
Frenchmen will not go home with (hat feather in their 
c.aj)s. AVell, it couldn’t have happened to a cleverer fellow; 
and I'm just as happy as if I had done It myself! ” 

There he stood, sound, safe, and sturdy as ever ; and the 
four Sandwich Islanders were all in the boat, just as well 
as if they bad never quitted the ship. Every man of the 
cicw had to sliake hands with Alarhle. congratulations were 
to bo exchanged, and a turbulent quarter of an hour passed 
before it was possible to get a coherent account from the 
man of what had befallen him. As soon as practicable, 
however, he motioned for silence, and told his own story 
aloud for the benefit of all hands. 

“ You know how I left you, men,” Marble commenced, 
swabbing his eyes and cheeks, and struggling to speak with 
something like an appearance of composure, “ and the 
errand on which I went. The last I saw of you was about 
half an liour before the gust broke. At that time I was so 
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Dear the ship as to make out she was a whaler; and, not!:* 
iog doubting of being in sight of you in the morning, I 
thought it safer to pull alongside of her, than to try to hunt 
for the schooner in the dark. I found an old shipmate iu 
the whaler's captain, who was looking for a boat that ha<l 
struck adrift the night before; and both parties were 
pleased. There was not much time for compliments, how* 
ever, as you all know. The ship bore up to speak you, 
and then she bore up. again and again, on account of the 
squalls. While Mr. Wallingfo)d was probably hugging the 
wind in order to find me, we were running off to save our 
spars; and next morning we could see nothing of you. 
How else we missed each other is more than I can say; for 
I’ve no idee you went off and left me out here, in the 
middle of the ocean ” — 

“ We cruised for you, within five miles of the spot, for a 
whole day !” I exclaimed, eagerly. 

“No, no, Captain Marble,” the meu put hi, in a body, 
“ we did all that men could do, to find you.” 

“ I know it! I could swear to it, without a word from 
one of you. Well, that’s the whole story. We could not 
find 3 'ou, and I stuck by the ship as a matter of course, as 
there was no choice between that and jumping overboanl; 
and liere has the Loi<l brought us together again, though 
we arc every inch of five hundred miles from the place 
where we parted.” 

I then took Marble below, and related to him all that 
had occurred since the separation. He listened with the 
deepest interest, manifesting the 8tronge.st sympathy in our 
success. Nothing but expressions of gratification escaped 
him, until I remarked, as I conchided iny account,— 

“ And here is the old ship for you, sir, just as we lost 
1 er; and glad am I to sec her once more in so goo«l 
bands.’* 

“ Who put that bloody poop ou ber, you or the French* 
man. Miles ? ” 

“ Tlie Frenchman. Now it is peace, however, it is no 
great matter; and the cabin i* very convenient for the 
major and hU daughter.” 
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“ It’s just like ’em ! Spoiling the neatest quarterMlech ca 
the ocean with a bloody supernumerary cabin ! ” 

“ Well, sir, as you are master now, you can have it all 
cut away again, if you think proper.” 

‘Ill cut away anything! I take the command of this 
ship from the man wlio has so fairly won it! If I do, may 
I i,e d -(1! » 

“ Captain JIarble ! You astonish me by this languagCy 
sir ; but it is nothing more than a momentary feeling, of 
which your own good sense — nay, even your duty to the 
owners — will cause you to get rid.” 

“ You never were more mistaken in your life, Mas¬ 
ter Miles Wallingford,” answered Marble, solemnly. “I 
thought of all this the moment I recognized the ship, and 
that was as soon as I saw her, and my iniud was made up 
from that instant. I cannot be so mean as to come in at 
the seventh hour, and profit by your courage and skill. 
Resides, I have no legal right to command here. The ship 
was more than twenty-four hours In the enemy’s hands, and 
she comes under the usual laws of rec,apture and salvage." 

“Rut the owners, Captain Marble — remember there is 
a cargo to be taken in at Canton, and there are heavy 
interests at slake.” 

“ By George, that would make me so much the more 
firm. From the first I have thought matters would be 
better in your hands than mine; you have an edication, 
and that’s a wonderful thing, Miles. As to sailing a ship, 
or stowing her, or taking care of her in heavy weather, or 
finding my way across an ocean, I’ll turn my back on no 
man; but it’s adifiereut thing when it comes to figures and 
c;dculations.” 

“ You disappoint me greatly in all this, sir; wc have 
gone through so much together ” — 

“ We did not go through the recapture of this vessel 
together, boy.” 

“ But it was your thought, and but for an accident, would 
have been your deed.” 

“ I don’t know that; I have reflected coolly in the mab 
ter, after I got over my mortification; and I tluuk wo should 
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have been flogged, bad wc attacked the French at eea, 
Vour own plan was better, and capitally carried out. 
liarkee, Miles, this much w'ill I do, and not a jot more. 
You are bound to the Island, I take it for granted, to pick 
up odds and ends ; and then you sail fur Canton ? ” 

** Precisely—I am glad you approve of it, as you niu-t 
by seeing into it so readily.” 

“ Well, at the island, fill up the schooner with such arli* 
cles as will be of no use at Canton. Let her take in the 
copi)er, the English goods, and the like of that, and I will 
carry her homo ; while yon cau pursue the v’y’ge in the 
ship, as you alone liave a right to do.” 

No arguments of mine could turn Marble from his rcso« 
lution. 1 fought him all day on the subject, and at night 
he was put in commiind of the “ Pretty Poll,” wiln ou» 
oU second mate fur his first otfioer. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Thou 6balt sc«k the beach of sandi 
Where Uie woUr bounds the elfin lands 
Thou shall watch the oozj brine, 

Till the sturgeon leaps in the light moonshine. 

DKAil^ 

TnERE is but a worJ to suy of the whaler. AVc spoke 
her. of course, aiul parted, leaving lier her boat. She passed 
half an hour close to us, and then went after her whale. 
'VVlieu wo lost sight of her, she w.os cutting in the fish, as 
coolly ns if nothing had happened. As for ourselves, we 
made the best of onr way for the island. 

Nothing worth relating occurred during the remainder 
of the passage. Wc reached our place of destination ten 
days after wo found Marine, and cirried both the ship and 
schooner into the lagoon, without any hesitation or difliculty. 
Everything was found precisely as we had left it; two 
months having passed as quietly as an hour. The tents 
were standing, the different objects lay where they had been 
hastily dropped at our hurried departure, and everything 
denoted the uncliangeable character of an unbroken solitude. 
Time and the seasons could alone have produced any sensb 
ble alteration. Even the wreck had neither shifted her bed, 
nor suffered injury. There she lay, seemingly an immov¬ 
able fixture on the rocks, and as likely to last as any other 
of the durable thiugs around her. 

It is always u relief to escape from the confinement of a 
ship, even if it be only to stroll along the vacant sands of 
some naked beach. As soon as the vessels were secured we 
poured .ashore in a body, and the people were given a holi¬ 
day. There was no longer an enemy to apprehend, and wc 
all enjoyed the liberty of movement and the freedom from 
care that accompanied our peculiar situation. Some pre- 
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pared lines and commencefl fishing; others hauled the seine; 
while the less industriously disposed lounged about, selected 
the fruit of the cocoa-nut tree, or hunted for shells—of 
which there were many, and those extremely beautiful, scat¬ 
tered along the inner and outer beaches, or lying visible just 
within the wash of the water. I ordered two or three of 
the hands to make a collection for Clawbonny ; payittg 
tliern, as a matter of course, for their extra services. Their 
success was great, and I still possess the fruits of their 
search, as memorials of my youthful adventures. 

Kmily and her maid took possession of their old tents, 
neither of which had l>cea disturbed; and i directed that 
the necessary articles of furniture should be hunled for their 
use. As we intetnled to remain ciitht or ten days at Slarlilo 
Land, there was a general disposition to make ourselves 
comfortiihle ; and the crew were permitted to hiing such 
things ashore as they (Ksired, care l>eing had for the neces¬ 
sary duties of the ships. Since quilting London, >s'e had 
been prisoners, with the short interval of our former visit to 
this place, and it was now deemed wisest to give the people 
a little relaxation. To all this 1 was advised by Marble ; 
who, though a severe, and so often seemingly aii obduiaio 
man, was in the main dis{>osed to grant as much in<lu)gence, 
at suitable moments, as any officer I ever sailed with. 
There was an ironiad severity, at times, about the man, which 
misle^l superticial observers. I have heard of a waggish 
boatswain in the navy, who, when disposed to menace the 
crew with some of his official visiUilions, used to cry out, 
** Fellow citizens, I’m coming among you ; ** and the anec¬ 
dote never recurs to my mind, without bringing Marble 
back to my recollections. When in spirits, ho had much of 
this bitter irony in his manner; and Lis own early experi¬ 
ence had rendered him somewhat insensible to professional 
iulTcring; but, on the whole, 1 always thought him a 
Immane man. 

We went into the lagoon, before the sin had risen; and 
before the breakfast hour of those who lived aft, wo had 
everything landed that was necessary, and were in possession 
of our tents. 1 Imd ordered Neb to attend particularly to 
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the wants of t!io ]\Iertons, and precisely as the bell of tbs 
ship struck eight, which, at that time of day, meant eigiil 
o’clock, the black came with the major’s comfliraents, iu- 
viting “ Captain ” Wallingford and “ Captain ” Marble to 
breakfast. 

“ So it goes, Miles,” added my companion, after promia> 
ing to join the party in a few momenta. “ This urrango- 
meat about the schooner leaves us both captains, and pre- 
vonts anything like your downhill work, which is always 
unpleasant business. Captain Marble and Captain Walling* 
ford sound well; and I hope they may long sail in com¬ 
pany. But natur’ or art never meant me for a captain.” 

“ Well, admitting this, where there are two captains, one 
must outrank the other, and the senior commands. You 
should be called Commodore Marble.” 

“None of your pleasantry, Miles,” returned Marble, with 
a severe look and shake of the head; “ it is by your favor, 
and I hope by your good opiuion, that I am master of evou 
that little, half-blooded, part French, part Yankee, schooner. 
It is my second, and I think it will be my last command. 
I have generalized over my life, upon a largo scale, within 
the last ten days, and have come to the conclusion that the 
Lord created mo to be your mate, and not you to be mine. 
Wlicn natur’ means a man for anything partic’lar, she doesn’t 
set him adriil among human beings, as I was set adrifV” 

“ I do not understand you, sir — perhaps you will give 
mo an outline of your history; and then all will be plain.” 

“ Miles, oblige me in one particular — it will cost you no 
great struggle, and will considerably relieve my mind.” 

“ You have only to name it, sir, to be certain it will be 
done.” 

“ Drop that bloody #i>, then; it’s unbeconung now, as 
between you and me. Call me Marble, or Moses; as I call 
you Miles.” 

“ Well, be it so. Now for this history of yours, which 
you have promised to give me, by the way, any time those 
two years.” 

“It can be told in a few words; and I hope it may be 
•f service. A human life, properly generalized on, is at any 
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ttaie as gooil as most sermons. It is full of what I call tlio 
morality of idees. I suppose you kuow to wliat I owe my 
names ?'' 

“ Not I — to your sponsors in baptism, like .all the rest 
of us, I suppose.” 

“ I'ou’rc nearer the truth than you may imagine, this 
time, boy. I \v:»s found, a child of a week old, they tell 
me, lying in a basket, one pleasant morning, in a stone-cut¬ 
ter's yard, ou the North River side of the town, placed upon 
a bit of stone that was hewing out for the head of a grave, 
in order, as I suppose, that the workmen would he sure to 
find me, when lliey mustered at their work. Although I 
have passe<l for a dow’n-caslcr, haviug sailed in their craft in 
the early part of my life. I'm in trutlj York born.” 

“ And is this all you knosv of your origin, my dear Mar¬ 
ble ? ” 

“ All I want to know, after such a liinU A man is never 
anxious to make the acquaintance of p.arents who arc afraid 
to own him. I dare say, now, Miles, that you knew, and 
loved, and respected your motlicr?” 

” Ix)ve, and rcsi>ect her ! I worshipped her. Marble ; 
and she deserved it all, if ever human being did ! ” 

“ Yes, yes; I can understand that,” returned Marble, 
making a hole in the sand with his heel, and looking both 
thoughtful and inelancboly. “ It must be a great comfort 
to love and rcs(K!Ct a mother! I’ve seen them, particularly 
young women, that I thought set quite os much store by 
dheir mothers, as they did by themselves. Well, no matter ; 
I got into one of |)Oor Captain Robbins’s bloody currents 
at the first start, and have been drifting about ever since, 
just like the whale-boat with which wo fell iu, pretty much 
as the wind blew. They hadn’t the decency to pin oven a 
tmme — they might have got one out of a novel or a story¬ 
book, you know, to start a poor fellow in life with — to my 
shirt; no — they just set me afioat on that bit of tombstone, 
and cost ofiT the standing part of what fastened me to any¬ 
thing human. There they left me, to geueralizc on the 
’arth and its ways, to my heart's contcut.” 

** And you were found next morning, by the stone-cutter, 
when he came, egain, to use his chisel ” 
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“ Propliecy couldn't have better foretold what happer.cA 
There I was found, sure enough; and there I made my 
first escape from destruction. Seeing the basket, whicli 
it seems was one in which he had brought his own dinner, 
the day before, and forgotten to carry away with him, he 
gave it .a jerk to cast away the leavings, before he lianded 
it to the child who had come to take it home, in order 
that it miffht be filled again, when out I rolled on the cold 
stone. There I lay, as near the grave as a tombstone, 
when I was just a week old.” 

“Poor fellow — you could only know this by report, 
however. And what was done with you ?” 

“ I suppose, if the truth were known, my father was 
somewlicre about that yard ; aud little do I envy the old 
gontlemau Ids feelings, if he reflected much over matters 
and things. I was sent to the almshouse, however; stone¬ 
cutters being nat’rally hard-hearted, I suppose. The fact 
that I was left among such people, makes me think so 
much the more that luy own father must have been one of 
them, or it never could have happened. At all events, I 
was soon rated on the almshouse books; and the first 
thing they did was to give me some name. I was No. 19, 
for about a week; at the age of fourteen days I became 
Moses Marble.” 

“ It was an odd selection that your * sponsors in baptism * 
made! ” 

“ Somewhat — Moses came from the Scriptur’s, they tell 
mo; there being a person of that name, as I understand, 
who was turned adrift pretty much as I w’as myself.” 

Why, yes — so far as the basket and the abandonment 
wore concerned; but he was put afloat fairly, aud not 
clapped on a tombstone, as if to threaten him with the 
grave at the very outset.” 

“Well, Tombstone came very near being my name. •At 
first, they thought of giving me the name of the man for 
whom the stone was intended ; but, that being Zollickoffcr, 
they thought 1 never should be able to spell it. Then 
came Tombstone, which they thought melancholy, and so 
‘hey called ino Marble; consaiting, I suppose, it would 
make me tough.” 
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^ How long did you remain in the almhouse, and .• what 

fcge did you first go to sea?” 

“• I stayed among them the public feeds, until I was eight 
years old, and then I took a hazy day to cut adrift from 
charity. At that time, ISIiles, our country belonged to lb ; 

IJntish_or they treated it as if it did. though I've bean: 

w iser men than myself say, it was always our own, the 
King of England only happening to be our king—but 1 
was'born a Itritish subject, and being now just forty, you 
can understand I went to sea several years before the Kev- 
olution." 

i» Xrue — you must have seen service in that war; on 
one Bide or the other ? ” 

“ If you say both sides, you’ll not be out of the way. 
In 1775, I was a foretop-man in the Uomney 50, where I 
remained imtil I was transferred to the Connecticut 74 
“Tlic what?” said I, in surprise. “ Had the Engnsh a 

liuc-of-batlle ship calU^ the Connecticut? 

» As near as I could make it out; I always thought il a 
big compliment for John Hull to pay the Yankees;’ 

“ Perhaps the name of your ship was the Carnatic . 

The sounds are not unlike.” 

« Blast me, if I don’t thitik you’ve hit it, Miles. Well 1 in 
glad of it, for I run from the ship, and I shouldn't half like 
the thought of serving a countryman such a trick. Yes, I 
then "Ot on board of one of our sloops, and tried my liand 
at seUling the account with my old masters. I was taken 
prisoner for ray pains, but worried through the war without 
gettin'' my neck stretched. They wanted to make it out 
oil boJrd the old Jarsey, that I was an Englishman, but 1 
told ’em just to prove iU Let ’em only prove where I waa 
born, I said, and I would give it up. I was ready to be 
ban^^cd if they could only prove where I was berm 

jy _e, but I sometimes thought I never was born at all. 

“ You are surely au American, Marble ? A Mauhattau- 
esc;, born and educated ?” 

“ Why, as it b not likely any person would import a 
child u week old, to plant It on a tombstone, I conclude 1 
am Yes, I must be that; and 1 have sometimes thought 
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of laying claim to the property of Trinity Clmrch, on tho 
Sireiigtli of my birthright. Well, as soon as the war Ui.i 
over, and I got out of prison, and that was shortly after you 
were born, Captain ^Vallingford, I went to work regularly, 
and have been ever since sarving as dickey, or chief mate, 
on board of some craft or other. If I had no family bosom 
to go into as a resting-place I had ray bosom to fill with 

solid beef and pork, and that is not to be done bv ulle- 
ness.” 

“And all this time, my good ^Viend, you have been living, 

as it might be, alone in the world, without a relative of anv 
sort?” ^ 

“ As sure as you are there. Often and often have I 
walked through the streets of New York, and said to my¬ 
self, Among all these people, there is not one that I can 

c;\H a relation. My blood is in no man’s veins but my 
own.” 

This was said with a bitter sadness that surprised me. 
Obdurate, and insensible to suffering as Marble had ever 
appeared to me, I was not prepared to find him giving such 
o\iclcnco of feeling. I was then young, but now I am old; 
and one of the lessons learned in the years that have inler- 
veiicd, is not to judge of men by appearances- So much 
sensibility is hidden beneath assumed indifiercncc, so much 
suffering really exists behind smiling countenances, and so 
little does the exterior teUjho true story of all that is to 
be found within, that I am now slow to yield credence -o 
the lying surfaces of things. Most of all have I learned to 
TOuderaa that heartless injusticti of the world, that renders 
it so prompt to decide, on rumo.* and conjectures, constitut¬ 
ing itself a judge from which there shall be no appeal, iu • 
cns« s which it has not taken the trouble to examine, and in 
which it has not even the power to examine evidence. 

“ We arc all of the same family, my friend,” I answero.1, 
with a good design, at least, « though a little separated by 
time and accidents.” 

to my own family. I’m a 
more imporLant man in my family, than Bonaparte is in his, 
for T am all ia all—ancestors, present time, and poster 
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It is at least your own fault you are tlie last; w!iy not 
marry and have children ? ’’ 

*• Because my parenLs di«l uot set mo the example," an¬ 
swered Marble, almost fiercely. Then clapping his hand on 
iny shoulder in a friendly way, as if to sooth me after so 
sharp a rejoinder, he added iu a gentler tone, Co'.ne 
Miles, the major and his daughter will want their break¬ 
fasts, and we had better join them. Talking of matrimony, 
(here’s (he girl for you, iny boy, thrown into yonr arms 
timost nat’rally, as one might s,iy.’’ 

“I am far from being so sure of that. Marble,” I an* 
ewered, as both began to walk slowly toward the lout, 
** Major Merton might not think it :ui honor, in the first 
place, to let his daughter marry a Yankee sailor.” 

“ Not such a one as myself, perhaps ; but why not one 
like you ? flow many generations have tciere been of you 
now at the place you call Clawbonny?” 

“ Four, from father to son, and all of us Miles Walling- 
fords.” 

** Well, the old Spanish proverb s.ay.s ‘ it takes three gcu- 
cnilions to make a gentleman ; ’ and here you have four (o 
start upon. In iny family, all the gcneratioi\s have been 
on the same level^ and I count myself old in my sphere.” 

It is odd that a man like you should know anything of 
old Spanish proverbs!” 

“What? Of such a proverb, think you, Jliles? A 
man without even a father or mother — who never had 
either, as one may say — and he not remember such a prov¬ 
erb ! Boy, boy, I never forget anything that so plainly 
recalls the tombstone, and the basket, and the almshouse, 
and Moses, and the names ! ” 

“ But Miss Merlon might object to the present geucriv 
lion,” I resumed, willing to <lraw my companion from his 
bitter thoughts, “however favorably disposed her father 
might prove to the last.” 

“ That will bo your own fault, then. Here you have 
her, out on the Pacific Ocean, all to yourself; and if you 
cannot tell your own story, and that in a w’ay to make her 
ielieve it, jou are not the lad I take yon for.” 
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] inude .an ev.nsivo r.iid laugluug answer ; liut, being qui:o 
near the tent by this time, it was necessary to cliange the 
discourse. Tlie reader may think it odd, but tliat was the 
very first lime the possibility of my marrying Emily Mer¬ 
ton ever crossed my mind. In London, I had rcgartlcd 
her as an agreeable acquaintance, with just as much of the 
coloring of romance and of the sentimental about our inter* 
coui-sc, as is common with youths of nineteen and girls a lit¬ 
tle younger; but us nothing more. 'Wlien we met on the 
island, Emily appeared to me like a friend — a female friend 
■— and, of course, one to be viewed with peculiarly softened 
feelings ; still, as only a friend. During the month we had 
just passed in the same ship, this tie had gradually strength¬ 
ened ; and I confess to a perfbet consciousness of there being 
on board a pretty girl in her nineteenth year, of agreeable 
manners, delicate sciitiments, and one whose presence gave 
the Crisis a charm she certaiidy never enjoyed during poor 
Captain Williams's time. Notwithstanding all this, there 
was something — though what that something was, I did 
not then know myself—which prevented me from abso¬ 
lutely falling in love with my fair guest. Nevertheless, 
^larblc’s suggestion was not unpleasant to me ; but, on the 
other Imnd, it rather conduced to the satisfaction of my 
present visit. 

We were kindly received by our hosts, who always 
seemed to remember the commencement of our acquaint¬ 
ance, when Marble and myself visited them together. The 
breakfast had a little of the land about it; for Monsieur Le 
Compte’s garden still produced a few vegetables, such as 
lettuce, pepper-grass, radishes, etc.; most of which, liowcvcr, 
had sown themselves. Three or four fowls, too, that he 
bad left on the island in the hurry of his departure, had 
begun to lay; and Neb having found a nest, we had the 
very unusual treat of fresh eggs. I presume no one wUl 
deny Uiat they were suflioiently “ country laid.” 

“ Emily and myself consider ourselves as old residents 
here, ’ the major observed, as he gazed around him, the 
tabic being set in the open air, under some trees ; “ and I 
could ahaoot Hud it iu my heart to remain on this boautifuT 
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ialaiul for the reni.iinder of my <hiys — .juitc. I think, u-ere 
it not for my itoor girl, "ho might Eml the society ot lier 
oM father rather dull work, at her lime of life.” 

•• Well, major” said Marble, “you have only to let your 
taste be knoun, to have the ch’ice among all our younptei-s 
to be her companion. There is Mr. Talcott, a well-edicatcd 
and mannerly lad enough, and of goo<l connections. lh<y 
loll me ; and as for CapU.in Wallingford here. 1 " ill answer 
for liira. My life on it, he would give up Chiwbonny. au<l 
property on which he is the fourtli of his name, to be king, 
or Prince of Wales of this island, with such company! 

Now it was Marble, and not I, who made this si>ccch : 
and yet I heartily wished it unsaid. It made me feel fo. 
iOi, and 1 dare sav it made me look foolish ; and 1 know it 
caused Emily to blush. Poor girl! she. "bo blushed so 
easily, and was so sensitive, and so dcH(^atoly situated 
she was entitled to have more respect paid to her fcehii^. 
The major and Marble, however, took it all very coolly, 
continuing the discourse as if nothing out of the way had 

been said. . . ^ 

“No doubt — no doubt,” answered the fii*st; romance 

always fiuds votaries among young people, and this pli^e 

m.ay well excite romantic feelings iu those who are older 

than these young men. Do you know, gentlemen, that 

over since I have known this ishind, I have had a strong 

desire to pass the remainder of my days on it. 1 he idea 

I have just mentioned to you, therefore, is by no means 

one of a moment’s existence.” 

« I am glad, at least, dear sir,” obscrvc<l Emily, laughing, 

“ that the desire has not been so strong as to induce you to 

make formal projicsals on the subject.” 

“ You, indeed, are the great obstacle j for what could i 
do with a discontented girl, whose mind would be running 
on balls, theatres, and other amusements ? Wo should not 
have even a church.” 

“And, Major Merton," I put iu, “what could you, or 
eny other man, do with himself, in a place like this, with- 

t It companions, books, or occupation ? " 

“U a conscieutioua ma.i, Miles, he might tlm.k over the 
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past; if a wise one, he wouM certainly reflect on the future 
1 should have books, since Emily and I couKl muster several 
hundred volumes between us; and with books, I shouM 
have companions. What could I do ? I should have 
everything to create, as it might be, and the pleasure of 
seeing everything rising up under my own hand. There 
would be a house to construct — the materials of that wreck 
to collect — ropes, canvas, timber, tar, sugar, and divera 
other valuables that are still out on the reef, or which lie 
scattered about on the beach, to gather together, and save 
against a rainy day. Then I would have a thought for ray 
poultry; and possibly you might be persuaded to leave me 
<)nc or two of these pigs, of which I see the French forgot 
half a dozen, in their haste to clieat the Spaniards. Oh! I 
should live like a prince, and be a prince regnant in the 
bargain.” 

“ Yes, sir, you would be captain and all hands, if that 
would be any gratification ; but I think you would soon 
weary of your government, and be ready to abdicate.” 

“ Perhaps so. Miles ; yet the thought is pleasant to me ; 
but for this dear girl, it would bo particularly so. I have 
very few relatives; the nearest I have being, oddly enough, 
your own country-people, gentlemen. My mother was a 
native of Boston, where my father, a merchant, married 
her ; and I came very near being a Yankee myself, having 
been born but a week after my parents landed iu England. 
On ray father’s side, I have not five recognized relatives, 
and they are rather disUint; while those on my mother’s 
are virtually all strangers. Then I never owned a foot ol 
this earth on which we live, in my life” — 

“ Nor I,” interrupted INIarble, with emphasis. 

“ My father was a younger son ; and younger sons Iu 
England are generally lack-lauds. My life has been such, 
and, I may add, my means such, that I have never been 
in the way of purchasing even enough earth to bury mo 
in; and here, you see, is an estate that can be bad for 
asking. How much land do you fancy there is in this 
island, gentlemen ? I mean, apart from the beach, the 
sands and rocks; but such as has grass, and bears trees 
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— S.uuiul Ihiit niiglit liC tilled, aii.l rci. lerel producliw.-, 
without much labor? ” 

A hundred thousand acres,” exclaimed Marble, whose 
calculation was received with a general laugh. 

It seems rather larger to me, sir,” I answered, “ than 
the farm at Ciawbonny. Perhaps there may be six or 
ciuht hundred acres of the sort of land you mention ; 
though the whole island must contain several thousands 

— possibly four or five.” 

“ Well, four or live thousand acres of land make a good 
esuite—but, as I see Kmily is getting frightened, and is 
rervous under the apprehension of falling heir to such 
extensive possessions, I will say no more about them.” 

No more was s;iid, and we finished our breakfasts, con¬ 
versing of the past, rather than of the future. The major 
and Marble went to stroll along the groves, in the diroc- 
tion of the wreck; while I persuaded Emily to put on her 

hat and stroll — the other way. 

“This is a singular notion of my father’s,” my fair 
companion remarked, after a moment of musing ; “ nor 
is it the first time, I do assure you, on which he has men¬ 
tioned it. While we were here before, ho spoke of it 
daily.” 

“ The scheme might do well enough for two ardent 
lovers,” said I, laughing; “ but would scarcely be wise for 
an elderly gentleman and his daughter. 1 can imagine 
that two young people, warmly attached to each other, 
might get along in such a place for a year or two, with¬ 
out hanging themselves; but I fancy even love would tire 
out, after a while, and they would set about building a 
boat, in which to be off.” 

“ You are not very romantic, I perceive, Mr. Walling- 
ford,” Emily answered, and I thought a little reproach¬ 
fully. “Now, 1 own that to my uste, I could l>o happy 
unywhero — here, as well as in London, surrounded by 

my nearest and dearest friends.” 

“ Surrounded I Aye, that would be a very different 
matter. JjCt me have your father, yourself, honest Marble 
good Mr. llardinge, Rupert, dear, dear Grace and Lucy, 
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with Xub, and some others of my own blacks, and I shock! 
ask no better home. The island is only in twenty, has 
plenty of shade, some delicious fruits, and would be easily 
tilled — one might do here, I acknowledge, and it would 
be pleasant to found a colony.” 

“ And who arc all these people you love so well, Mr. 
Wallingford, that their presence would make a desert 
island pleasant ? " 

“ In the first place, Major Merton is a half-pay ofTicer 
in the British service, who has been appointed to some 
civil station in India,” I answered, gallantly. “ lie is a 
respectable, agreeable, well-informed gentleman, a little 
inrned of fifty, wiio might act as judge and chancellor. 
Then he has a daughter ” — 

“I know more of her and her bad qualities tliau you do 
yourself, sire ; but who are Rupert, and Grace, and Lucy 
— dear, dear Grace, especially ? ” 

“ Dear, dearest Grace, madam, is my sister—my only 
Gister—all the sister I ever can have, either hy marriage, 
or any other means, and sisters are usually dear to young 
men. I believe.” 

“ Well — I knew you had a sister, and a dear sister, but 
I also knew you had but one. Now as to Rupert ” — 

“ Ho is not another sister, you may be well assured. I 
have mentioned to you a friend from childhood, who went 
to sea witli me, at first, but, disliking the business, hao 
since commenced the study of the law.” 

“ That, then, is Rupert. I remember some such touches 
of his character, but did not kuow the name. Now, pro¬ 
ceed on to the next ” — 

“Wlmt, Neb! You know him almost as well as I do 
myself. He is yonder feeding the chickens, and will save 
liis passage money.” 

“ But you spoke of another — that is — was there not 
A Mr.— Hardinge was the name, I think?” 

“ Oh 1 true ^ I forgot Mr. Hardinge and Lucy, though 
they would be two of the most important of the colonists. 
Itfr. Hardinge is my guardian, and will continue to bo so 
c few months longer, and Lucy is his daughter — Rupert’s 
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iigter. The old gentlemun is a clergyman, ana would i> 
us to keep Sundays as one should, and might perf.)rm lUo 
marriage ceremony, should it ever be required.” 

“Not much danger of that, I fancy, on your desert 
island—your Barataria,” observed Miss Merton, quickly. 

I cannot explain the sensitiveness of certain young 
ladies on such poinU, unless it be through their conscious, 
ness. No%v, had I been holding this idle talk with Luc> . 
tlio dear, honest creature would have laughed, blushed 
ever so little, possibly, and nodded her head in frank 
assent; or, perhaps, she would have said “ Oh certainly, 
ill a way to show that she had no desire to affect so silly 
a thing as to wUU one to suppose she thought young 
ncople would uot get married at Marble Land, as well as 
Clawbonny, or New York. Mi^ Morton, however, ^aw 
lit to change the discourse, which soon turned on her 
father's health. On this subject she was natural and full 
of strong affection. She was anxious to get the major out 
of the warm latitudes. His liver had been touched m the 
West Indies, but he had hoped that ho was cured, or ho 
never would have accepted the Bombay appomtineiiU 
ICxpcrience, however, was giving reason to suspect the 
contrary, and Emily wished him in a cold climate as soou 
as possible, and that with an earnestness that showed she 
regarded all that had been said about the island as sheer 
pleasantry. Wc continuod the conversation for an hour, 
when, returning to the tent, I left my fair companion with 
a promise to be as active as possible, iii order to c-ury 
tho ship into a higlier latitude. StUl I did not deem the 
island a particularly dangerous place, iiotwithsUiuling lU 
position; the trades and sea breezes, with its ample 
shades, rendering the spot one of the most delightful trop- 

ical abodes I had ever been in. 

After quitt'mg Emily, I went to join Marble, who was 

alone, pacing a spot beneath the trees, that poor Lo 
Compte had worn into a path, and which he had liiiiiself 

called his “ quarter-deck.” 

“ This Major Mertou is a sensible man, Miles, tlio ex- 
nmte began, as soon as 1 dropped in alongside of him, and 
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jyiiifid li) Ins soini-trot; ‘'a downright, sensible sort of a 
I>liilosoplici -likc man. accordin’ to my notion.” 

“■U hat has he been telling you, now, that has seized 
your fancy so much stronger than common?” 

“ Why. I was thinking of this idee of his, to remain on 
the island, and pass the remainder of the v’y’ge here, with¬ 
out slaving day and night to get uj> two or three rounds 
of the ladder of promotion, only to fall down again.” 

“ And did the major speak of such things ? “l know of 
no disappointments of his, to sour him with the world.” 

“I was not speaking for Major Merton, but for myself, 
Miles. To tell you the truth, boy, this idee seems just 
suited to me, and I have almost made up my mind to 
remain behind here, when you sail.” 

I looked at Marble with astonishment; the subject on 
which the major had spoken in pleasantry, rather than 
W’ltli any real design of carrying his project into execution, 
was one that my old messmate regarded seriously ! I had 
noted the attention with which he listened to our discourse, 
during breakfast, and the strong feeling with which he 
spoke at the lime, but had no notion of the cause of either. 
I knew the man too well, not to understand at once that 
he was in sober earnest, and had too much e.xperience of 
his nature, not to foresee the greatest difficulty in turning 
him from his purpose. I understood the true motive to 
be professional mortification at all that liad occurred since 
he succeeded Captain Williams in command ; for Marble 
was much too lionest and too manly, to think for a moment 
of concealing his own misfortunes behind the mantle 
offered by my success. 


^ thought of this matter sufficiently, my 

friend,” I answered, evasively, knowing the folly of 
attempting to laugh this matter offj “when you have 
slept on it a night, you will see things differently.” 

I fancy not, Miles. Here is all I want, and just what 
I want. After you have taken away everything that can 
be required for the vessels, or desirable to the owuet^ 
there will be enough left to keep me a dozen lives.” 

“ It is not on account of food, that I speak— the ialsM 
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ilone, in iis /ruit3, fish, and birds, lo say nothing as to tho 
seeds, and fowls, and pigs we could leave you. would be 
eutlicieiit to keep fifty men ; but think of the solitude, the 
living without object, the chances of sickness, the horrible 
death that w'ould follow to one unable to rise and assist 
himself, and all the other miseries of being alone. De* 
pend on it, man was not created to live alone. Society is 
indispensable to him, aiuL”—• 

“ I have thought of it all, and find it entirely to my 
taste. I tell you, Miles, I should be exactly in ray sphere 
in this island, and that as a hermit. I do not say 1 should 
not like some company, if it could be yourself, or Talcoit, 
or the major, or even Neb ; but no company is belter than 
bail; and as for asking, or allowing any one to stay with 
me, it is out of the question. I did, at first, think of 
kec])ing (he Sandwich Islauilcrs; hut it would be bad 
faitli, and they would not be likely lo remain quiet after 
the ship had sailed. No, I will remain alone. You will 
probably report the island when you get home, and that 
will induce some vessel, which may bo passing near, to 
look for me, so I shall hear of you all, every four or fiv? 
years.” 

“ Gracious Heaven ! Marble, you cannot be serious in 
so road a design ? ” 

‘‘Just look at my situation. Miles, and decide for your¬ 
self. I am without a friend on earth—I mean nul'ial 
friend — I know what sort of friend you are, and parting 
with you will be the toughest of all — but I have not a 
relation on the wide earthno property, no home, no one 
to wish to sec me return, not even a cellar to lay my 
head in. To me all places are alike, with the exception 
of this, which, having discovered, I look upon as my 
own.” 

“ You have a country, Marble, and that is the next 
thing to family and home — overshadows all.” 

“ Aye, and I'll have a country here. Tliis will bo 
America, having been discovered by Americans, and in 
tlieir possession. You will leave me the buntin’, and I'll 
■how the stars and stripes of a Fourth of July, junt as y?Q 
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will show ’em in some other part of the world. T wai 
born Yankee, at least, and I’ll die Yankee. I’ve saili-d 
under that flag, hoy, ever since the year ’77, and will not 
sail under another, you may depend on it.” 

“ I never could justify myself to the laws for leaving a 
man lichind me in such a pl.ace.” 

“Then I’ll run, and that will make all right. But you 
know well enough, boy, that leaving a captain is ono 
thing, and leaving a man another.” 

“And what shall I tell all your acquaintances, tlioso 
who have sailed with you so often and so long, has be¬ 
come of their old .shipmate ? ” 

“ Tell ’em that the man who was once found is now 
Ust,” answered IMavble, bitterly. “ But I’m not such a 
fool as to think myself of so much importance as you seem 
to imagine. The only persons who will consider the trans¬ 
action of any interest will be the newspaper gentry, and 
tliey will receive it only as news, and thank you about 
half as much as they would for a murder or a robbery, or 
the jmisoning of a mother and six little children.” 

“ I think, after all, you w’ould scarcely find the means 
of supporting yourself,” I added, looking round in affected 
doubt; for I felt at each instant how likely my companion 
was to adhere to his notion, and this from knowing him 
BO well. “ I doubt if the cocoa is healthy all the year 
round, and there must be seasons when the trees do not 
bear.” 

Have no fear of that sort. I havo my own fowling- 
piece, and you will leave mo a musket or two, with somo 
ammunition. Transient vessels, now tho island is known, 
will keep up the supply. There are two hens setting at 
this moment, and a third has actually hatched. Then ono 
of the men tells me there is a litter of pigs near the 
mouth of the bay.^ As for tho hogs and tho poultry, tho 
shell-flsh and berries will keep them; but there are fifteen 
hogsheads of sugar on the beach, besides thirty or forty 
more m the wreck, and all above water. There are casks 
of beans and peas, the sea-stores of the French, besides 
of other thmgs. I can plant, and fish, and shoot, and 
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make a fence from the ropes of the wreck, anil have a 
hir'^c garden, and all that a man can want. Oiir own 
poultry, you know, has long been out, but there is still a 
bushel of Indian corn left that was intended for their 
feed. One quart of that will make mo a rich man in such 
a climate at this, and with soil like that on the flat be¬ 
tween the two groves. I own a chest of tools, and am, 
ship-fashion, both a tolerable carpenter and blacksmith; 
and I do not see that I shall want for anything. You 
must leave half the things tliat are scattered about, and 
so far from being a man to Ire pitied I shall be a man to 
be envied. Thousands of wretches in the greatest 
thoroughfares of London would gladly exchange their 
crowded streets and poverty for my solitude and abun¬ 
dance.” 

I iKjgan to think Marble was not in a slate of mind to 
reason with, and changed the subject. The day passed in 
recreation as had been intended, and next morning we set 
about filling up the schooner. We struck in all the cop- 
)>er, all the English goods, and such portions of tho French- 
nun’s cargo as would bo most valuable in America. Mar¬ 
ble, however, had announced to others his determination 
to I'cmain behind, to abandon the seas, and to turn bcimit. 
As his first step, he gave up the command of the Pretty Poll, 
and I was obli(;3d to restore her, again, to our old third 
nute, who was every way comi>elent to take care of her. 
At the end of tho week the schooner was ready, and de¬ 
spairing of getting Marble off in her, I ordered her to Kill 
for home, ua Capo Horn, giving especial instructions not 
to attempt Magellan. I wrote to tho owners, furnishing 
an outline of all that had occurred, and of my future plans, 
simply remarking that Mr. Marble h.ad declined acting, out 
of motives of delicacy, since the recapture of the ship, and 
that in future their interests must remain in my care. 
With these dispatches the schooner sailed. Mavblo and I 
watched her until her sails became a white speck on tho 
ocean, after which she suddenly disappeared. 

As for tho ship, she was all ready ; and my only concern 
now was in relation to Marble. 1 tried tho influence of 
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Major Merlon; but. unfoilunutcly, that gentleman had 
alicuily sahl loo much in favor of our friend’s scheme, in 
igiioninee of its effect, to gain much credit when he turned 
round, and espoused the other side. The arguments of 
Emily failed, also. In fact, it was not reason, but feeling 
that governed Marble; and, in a bitter hour, he had de¬ 
termined to pass the remainder of his days where he was. 
Finding all persuasion useless, and the season approaching 
when the winds rendered »“ necessary to sail, I was com¬ 
pelled to yield, or resort to force. The last I was reluc¬ 
tant to think of, nor was I certain the men would have 
obeyed me had I ordered them to use it. Marble had 
betMi their commander so long, that he might, at any mo¬ 
ment, have reassumed the charge of the ship; and it was 
not probable his orders would have been brave<l under 
any circumstances that did not involve illegality or guilt. 
After a consultation with the major, I found it necessary 
to yield to this whim, though I did so with greater reluO’ 
lance than I ever expcrieni^ on any other occaaioo. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Pem on» releiiMws worM I I gricr© 

No more for all that Ibou bast riren 
Pass on, in God’s name — onljr leavo 
Tlie thing* thou neTer yet host giren, 

Aptkr every means had been uselessly exhausted to 
persuade Marble from his design, it only remained to do 
all we could to make him comfortable and secure. Of 
enemies, there was no danger, and care was not neccssarj 
for defense. We got together, however, some of the lim¬ 
ber, planks, and other materials that were remaining at the 
ship-yard, and built him a cabin, that offered much better 
shelter against the tropical storms that sometimes pre¬ 
vailed, than any tent could yield. We made this cabin as 
wide as a plank is long, or twelve feet, and some five or 
six feet longer. It was well sided and tightly roofed, hav¬ 
ing three windows and a door. The liglits of the wreck 
supplied the first, and her cabin door the last. Wc had 
hinges, and everything that w-as necessary to keep things 
in their place. There was no chimney required, fire being 
unnecessary for warmth in that climate; but the French 
had brought their caboose from the wreck, and this wo 
placed under a projier covering at a short distance from 
the hut, the strength of one man being iusufTicient to move 
it. We also enclosed, by means of ropes, and posU made 
of ribs of the wreck, a plot of ground of two acres in ex¬ 
tent, where the land was the richest and unshadc<l, so as 
to prevent the pigs from injuring the vegetables; and. 
poor Marble knowing little of gardening, I had a melan¬ 
choly pleasure in seeing the whole piece dug, or rather 
hoed up, and sown and planted myself, before wc sailed. 
Wo put in corn, potatoes, peas, beans, lettuce, radishes, and 
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■ever?! other things, of which we found the seeds in the 
French garden. \Vo took pains, moreover, to transj)ort 
from the wreck, many articles that it was thought might 
prove of use, though they were too heavy for Marble to 
handle. As there were near forty of us, all busy in this 
way for three or four days, we effected a great deal, ai.d 
may be said to have got the island in order. I felt the 
same interest in the duty, that I should in be.stowin2 a 
<;liild for life. 

Marble, himself, was not much among us all this lime. 
He rather complained that I should leave him nothing to 
do, though I could sec he was touelicd by the interest we 
inatiifcsted in his welfare. The French launcli liad been 
used as the means of conveyance between the wreck and 
the beach, and we fouiul it where it liad been left by its 
original owners, anchored to leeward of the island, aiwl 
abreast of the ship. It was the last thing I meddled with, 
and it was my care to put it in such a state that, at need, 
it might be navigated across that trampul sea, to some 
Ollier island, should Marble feel a desire to abandon his 

solitude. The disposition I made of the boat was as fol¬ 
lows : — 

The launch was large and coppered, and it carried two 
lug-sails. I had both masts stepped, with the yards, sails, 
sheets, etc., prepared, and put in their places; a stout rope 
was next carried round the entire boat, outside, and a few 
inches below the gunwale, where it was securely nailed. 
From tliis rope, led a number of lanyards, mth eyes 
turned into their ends. Through these eyes I rove a sort 
of ridge-rope, leading it also through the eyes of several 
sUnchcons tliat were firmly stepped on the thwarts. The 
effect, when the ridge-rope was set up, was to give the 
boat the jirotection of tliis w.aist-cloth, which inclined in- 
board, however, suiriciently to leave an open passage be- 
tween the two sides, of only about half the beam of the 
boat. To the ridgo-rope and lanyards. I had tarpaulins 
fir^; attached, tacking their lower edges strongly to the 
outer sides of the boaL By this arrangement, when all 
was m Its place, and properly secured, a sea might break, 
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O. a wave slap against tbe boat, without her taking in 
much water. It doubled her security in this particular, 
more than answering the purposes of a half-deck and 
wash-board. It is true, a very heavy wave might carry 
all away; but very heavy waves would probably fill the 
boat, under any circumstances. Such a craft could only 
find safety in her buoyancy ; and we made her as safe as 
an undecked vessel very well could be. 

Marble watched me while I was superintending these 
chan'^es in the boat, with a good deal of interest; and one 
cveniii" — I had anucuncetl an intention to sail next 
morning, the major and Emily having actually gone on 
board — that evening, he got my arm, and led mo aw.-ty 
from the spot, like a man who has urgent business. I 
could see that he was much affected, and had strong hojres 
he intended to announce a change of puri>ose. Ilis hand 
acUially trembled, the whole time he grasped my arm. 

« God bless you. Miles ! God bless you, dear i>oy ! ” 
he said, speaking with ditnculty, as soon as we were out of 
ear-shot from the others. “ If any being couid make mo 
pine for the world, it would be such a friend as you* I 
could live on without father or mother, brother or sister, 
ship or confidence of my owners, good name even, were I 
sure of meeting such a lad as yourself in only every 
thousandth man I fell in wifli. But, young as you are, 
you know how it is with mankind ; and no more need lu^ 
said about it. All I ask now Ls, that you will knock off 
with this * making him comfortable/ as you call it, or you U 
leave me nothing to do for myself. I cum fit out that boat 
es well as e’er a man in the Crisis, I’d have you to know.’ 

“ I am well aware of that, my friend ; but I am not so 
certain that you would. In that beat, I am in hopes you 
will follow us out to sea, and come on iward again, and 

take your old place as master.” 

Marble shook his head, and I believe he saw by my 
manner thac I had no serious expectations of the sort I 
named. Wo walked some distance farther, in silence, be¬ 
fore ho again spoke. Then ho said suddenly, and iu a 
way to show how much his mind was Iroublcu, —- 
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“ Miles, my dear b< y. you must lot me hear from j'ou! * 

‘‘ Hear from me I By what means, pray? You cannot 
expect the Bostmasttr General will make a mail routo oe« 
tween New York and this island ? ” 

“Poh! I’m getting old, and losing my memory. 1 
w.a? generalizing on friendship, and the like of that, and 
the idee r.an away with rac. I know, of course, when you 
are out of sight, that I shall be cut off from the rest of the 
world — probably shall never sec a human face again. 
But what of that ? My time cannot be long now, and I 
shall have the fish, fowls, and pigs to talk to. To tell you 
the truth, Milos, Miss Slerton gave me her own Bible yes* 
terday, and at iny reipiest. she pointed out that part which 
gives the account about Moses in the bulrushes, and I’ve 
just been looking it over; it is easy enough, now, to un* 
derstand why I was calletl Closes.” 

“ But Moses did not lliink it necessary to go and live 
in a desert, or on an uninhabited island, merely because he 
was found in those bulrushes.” 

“ That Moses had no occasion to bo ashamed of hia 
parents. It was fear, not shame, that sent him adrift. 
Nor did Moses ever let a set of lubberly Frenchmen seize 
a fine, stout ship, like the CrisU, with a good, able-bodied 
crew of forly men on board her.” 

“ Como, Marble, you have too much sense to talk in this 
manner. It is, fortunately, not too late to change your 

nund; and I will let it bo understood that you did so at 
my persuasion." 

Tins was the commencement of a final effort on my 
part to induce my friend to abandon bis mad project. 
We conversed quite an hour, until I had exhausted my 
breath, as well as my arguments, indeed; and all without 
the least success. I pointed out to him the miserable 
plight he must be in, in the event of illness; but it was an 
argument that had no effect on a man who had never had 
even a headache in his life. As for society, ho cared not 
a straw for it when ashore, he often boasteil; and he could 
not yet appreciate the effects of total solitude. Once or 
iTico, remarks escaped him as if he thought it possible ] 
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taight osic (lay return ; but ihey were ventured in pleaa- 
aniry, rather than with any appearance of seriousness. 1 
could see that the self-devoted hermit had his misgivings, 
but I could obtain no verbal concession from him to that 
cff. ct. He was reminded that the ship must positively 
sad next day, since it would not do to trifle with the in¬ 
terests ol the owners any longer. 

“I know it. Miles,” Marble answered, “and no more 
need be said on the subject- Your people are through with 
their work, and here comes Neb to report the boat ready 
to go off. I shall try my hand ashore lo-uight, alone ; in 
the morning, I suppose you would like to lake an old ship¬ 
mate by the baud for the last time, and you will nat’rally 
look for me at the water-side. Good night! Before wo 
jiart, however, I may as well thank you for the supply of 
clothes I see you have put in my hut. It was scarcely 
wanted, as I have enough needles and thread to supply a 
slop-shop ; and the old duck leff by the I'rench will keep 
me in jackets and trousers for the remainder of my days. 
Good night, my dear boy 1 God bless you — God blo-ss 
you! ” 

It was neiirly dark, but I could see that Marble’s eyes 
looked moist, and feel that his hand agtiu trembled. 1 left 
him, not without the hope ihs-.t the solitude of this night, 
the first in which he had been h-ft by biinself, would have 
tlie effect to lessen bis desire to be a hermit- When I 
tum(id in, it was understood that all hands were to *>e 
called at (laylight, and the ship unmoored. 

Talcolt came to call me, at the iudicated moment. 1 
had made liim chief mate, and taken one of the Bhiladel- 
pliiuns for second officer; a young man who had every 
retjuisitc fer the station, and one more llian was necessary, 
or a love of liquor. But drunkards do tolenibly well on 
hoainl a ship in whicli reasonable discipline is inaiut.aincd. 
For that matter, Neptune ought to be a profound moralist, 
as youtiis arc very generally sent to sea to cure most of the 
ethical ailings. i'alcoU was directed to unmoor, and heave 
short. As for myself, I got into a boat and pulled ashore, 
with an intention of making a last and strong apjieal tc 
Marble. 
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Av> one was visible on the island when we reached ll 
Tlie pigs and fowls were already in motion, however, and 
were gathering near the door of the hut, where Marble was 
accustomed to feed them about that hour; the fowls on 
futrar, principally. I proceeded to the door, opened it, 
entered the place, and found it empty! Its late inmate 
was (hen up, and abroad. He had probably passed a sleep¬ 
less n-ght, ami sought relief in the fresh air of the morning. 

1 looked for him in the adjacent grove, on the outer beach, 
and in most of his usual haunts. He was nowhere visible. 

A little vexed at having so long a walk before me, at a 
moment when we were so much pressed for time, I was 
about to follow the grove to a distant part of the island, to 
a spot that I knew Marble frequented a good deal, when 
moody ; but my steps were arrested by an accidenUd glance 
at the lagoon. I missed the Frenchman’s launch, or the 
boat I had myself caused to be rigged with so much care, 
the previous day, for the intctuled hermit’s especial advan¬ 
tage. This was a large boat; otie that had been cojistructed 
to weigh A heavy anchor, and I had left her moored be* 
tween a grapnel and the shore, so securely, as to forbid the 
idea she could have been moved, in so quiet a time, without 
the aid of hands. Hushing to the water, I got into my 
own boat, and pulled directly on board. 

On reaching the ship, a muster of all bands was ordered. 
The result proved that everybody was present, and at duty, 

It followed that Jlarble, alone, had carried the boat out of 
the lagoon. The men who had bad the anchor-watches 
during the past night, were questioned on the subject; but 
no one had seen or heard anything of a movement in the 
lauttch. Mr. Talcott was told to continue his duty, Nvhilc I 
went aloft myself, to look at the ofling. I was soon in the 
main-topmast cross-trees, where a view was commanded of 
tho whole island, a few covem excepted, of all the water 
within the reef, and of a wide range without. Nowhere 
was the boat or Marble to be seen. It was barely possible 
that he had concealed himself behind the wreck, though I ' 
did not see how cveu tills could be done, unless he had 
taken the precaution to strike the launch's masts* 
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B 7 tins time, our last anchor was aucliili, ami the ship 
was dear of the bottom. The topsails had been hoisted 
oufore I went aloft, and everything was now ready for fill¬ 
ing away. Too anxious to go on deck, under such cncuiu- 
stance.s, and a lofiy position being the best for asocitaining 
the presence of rocks, I •letennined to remain wb. re I was, 
and conn the ship through the p.x-scs, in my own person. 
An order was accordingly given to set the jib, and to swing 
the head-yards, and get the spanker on the ship. In a 
ininnle, the Crisis was again iu motion, moving .'steadily 
louard the inlet. As the l.igoon was nut eniinly free from 
.laiigcr, coral rocks rising in place.s, quite near the surface 
of the water, I was obliged to be attentive to tbc pilots 
duty until we got into the outer bay, when this particular 
danger in a great measure disappeared. I could then look 
about me with more freedom. Though we so far changdl 
onr position, ns respected the wreck, as to open new views 
of it, no launch was to be seen behind it. By the lime the 
ship reached the passage through the reef, I had litile hope 
of finding it there. 

Wc had got to be too familiar with the channels to have 
any difficulty in taking the shij) through them ; and wo 
were soon fairly to windw.ard of the reef. Onr course, how¬ 
ever, lay to leeward ; aii<l wc passed rouml the southern 
side of the rocks, under the same easy canvas, unlil wc got 
abreast, and within half a cable’s length of the wreck, lo 
aiil my own eyes, 1 had called up ’lalcolt and Is’eb ; but 
neither of us could obtain tbc least gUiupsc of the launch. 
Nothing was to be seen about the wreck ; though I took 
the precaution to send a boat to it- All was uselcis. 
Marble bail gone out to sea, quite alone, in the Freuchiu.ui’e 
launch ; and, though twenty pairs of eyes were now .doft, 
no one could even fancy that he saw anything in the cfitng 
that resembled a boaU 

Talcott and myself had a private interview on the subject 
of Slarble’s probable course. My mate was of opinion that 
our friend liad made the best of his way for some of tho 
inhabited islands, unwilling to remain here when it came to 
ibe pinch, and yet ashamed to rejoin us. I could hardly 
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believe tliis : li> such a case, I thought he would have waited 
until wc had sailed ; when he might liave left the i^d.ind 
also, and nobody been the wiser. To this Talcoil answered 
that Alai blc probably feared our importunities; possibly, 
compulsion. It seemed singular to me, that a man who 
regretted his hasty decision, should adopt such a course; 
and yet I was at a loss to explain the matter much more to 
my own satisfaction. Nevertheless, there was no remedy. 
We were as much in the dark as it was possible to be with 
a knowledge of the circumstance that the bird had flown. 

Wu hovered around the reef for several hours, most of 
which lime I passed in the cross-trees, and some of it on 
the royal-yard. Once, I thought I saw a small speck on 
the ocean, dead to windward, that resembled a boat’s sail ; 
but there were so many birds flying about, and glancing 
beneath the sun’s rays, that I was reluctantly compelled to 
admit it was probably one of them. At meridian, therefore, 
I gave the order to square away, and to make sail on our 
course. This was done with the gre.atest reluctance, how¬ 
ever, and not without a good deal of vacillation of purpose, 
'riic ship moved away from the land rapidly, and by two 
o’clock, the line of cocoa-nut trees that fringed the horizon 
astern, sunk entirely beneath the rolling margin of our 
view. From that moment, 1 abandoned the expectation of 
ever seeing Moses Marble again, though the occurrence left 
all of us sad for several days. 

Major Merlon and his daughter were on the |>oop nearly 
the whole of this morning. Neither interfered in the least; 
for the old soldier was too familiar with discipline to venture 
an opinion concerning the management of the ship. When 
ne met at dinner, however, the conversation naturally 
turned on the disappearance of our old friend. 

“ It is a thousand pities that pride should have prevented 
Marble from acknowledging his mistake,” observed the 
major, “and thus kept him from getting a safe passage to 
Canton, where he might have left you, and joined another 
b)iip. liad he thought it necessary.” 

“ Where rve shall do the same thing, I suppose, dear sir,” 
Rfiviiid Emily, with a manner that 1 thought marked, “and 
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Ans relieve Captain 'SValliii^ora from the cncumbi-ancx.- of 
our presence.” 

Me ! cuill your deli!»hlful society anything but an encum¬ 
brance, I beg of you, Miss Merton,” I rejoined in Iniste. 
“Now that l^Ir. Le Compte has furnished this coniformblo 
cabin, and you arc no longer at any inconvenience to your- 
selves, I would not be deprived of the advantage and pleas¬ 
ure of this association for more than I dare mention.” 

Kinily looked gratified ; while her father appeared to 
me to be thoughtful. Afler a brief pause, however, the 

major resumed the discourse. 

“ 1 should certainly feel myself bound to make many 
apologies for the trouble we are giving,” he said, “ especially, 
since I understand from Wallingford, he will not accept, 
either for himself or his owiiei's, anything like compcus.ation 
even for the food we consume, were it not that wo are hero 
by constraint, and not by any agency of our own. As 
soon as we reach Canton, however, 1 shall feel it a duty to 
get on Iward the first English ship that will receive us.” 

I stole a glance at Emily, but could not understand the 
expression of her countenance, as she heard this aniiounce- 
menu Of course, 1 niado an earnest protest against the 
major’s doing anything of the sort; and yet 1 could not 
well find any sutficient rea.son for urging him to remain 
where he wa.s, beyond my own gratification. I could not 
go to cither England or Bombay ; and 1 took it for granted 
Major Merton wished to proceed at once, to one, if not to 
both of these places. Wo conversed, a little generally 
perhaps, on the subject for some lime longer; and when I 
left the cabiu, it struck me Emily’s melancholy had in 
DO degree lessened. 

It U a long road to traverse over lialf of the Pacific. 
Weeks and weeks were thus occupied ; Talcott and myself 
profiting by every suitable occasion, to enjoy the advantages 
of the association chance had thus thrown in our way. I 
make no doubt I was greatly benefited by my constant 
communications with the Merlons; the roajoi being a culti- 
valc»l, though not a particularly brilliant man ; while I con. 
eeive it to be utterly impossible for two young men, of out 
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time of life and profession, to be daily, almost hourly, in ■'■9 
company of a young woman like Emily Merton, 
losing some of the peculiar roughness of the sea, and got- 
ling, in its jilace, some small portion of the gentler qualities 
of tlie saloon. I date a certain aplomb, an absence of shy¬ 
ness ill tlie conqiany of females, from this habitual inter¬ 
course with one of tlie sex who had, herself, been carefully 
educated in the conventionalities of respectable, if not of 
very elegant or sophisticated society. 

At length we reached the China seas, and falling in to 
windward, we make a quick run to Canton. It now becam'J 
necessary for mo to attend to the ship and the interests of 
my owners; sufibring my passengers to laud at Whampo.-i, 
with the understanding we were to meet before either party 
sailed. 1 soon disposed of the sandal-wood and skins, and 
found no ditlicnlty in procuring teas, nankins, china-ware, 
and the oilier articles pointed out in the instructions to poor 
Captain Williams. 1 jirofitcd by the occasion, also, to 
make certain purchases on my own account, that I had a 
presentiment would be particularly agreeable to the future 
mistress of Clawbonny, let that lady turn out to bo whom- 
locvcr she might The dollars obtained on the west coast 
of South America enabled mo to do this; my instructions 
giving the necessary authority to use a few of them on 
private account My privilege ns master rendered all 
proper. 

In a word, the residence of six or eight weeks at Canton 
proved a very advantageous affair for those whoso money 
was embarked in tho Crisis. Sandal-wood and se.a-otter 
skins brought particularly high prices; while teas, ani tho 
manufactures of the country, happened to bo low. I had 
no merit in this — not a particlo; and yet I reaped the 
advantage, so far as advantage was connected with the mere 
leputation of tho voyage — success being of nearly as great 
account in commerce as in war. It is true, 1 worked like 
a dog; for I worked under an entirely novel sense of 
responsibility, and with a feeling, I am certain, that could 
never have oppressed me in the care of my own property 
and I deserved some portion of the credit subsequently 
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obtaiuea. At all events I was heartily rejoice«l whei^ iho 
hatches were on, and the ship was once more ready for se:u 

It now became a duty, as well as a pleasure, to seek 
Jlajor Merton, whom I ha<l seen but once or twice during; 
the last two months. He had passed that time at Wham¬ 
poa, while I had been either at the factories or on board. 
Tiie major was occupied when I called, and Emily received 
me alone. When she learned that I was ready to sail for 
homo, and had come to take my leave, it was easy to see 
that sho was uneasy if not distressed- I felt uidtappy at part¬ 
ing, too, and perhaps I had less sciuplc about saying as 

much. 

“ God only knows, Miss Merton, whether we are ever 
to be permitted to s&e each other again,” I remarked, after 
the preliminary explanations had been made. 

The reader will remember that I am now an old man, 
and that vanity no longer hxs any of that inllucnce o\er 
me which it might be supposed to possess over one of more 
juvenile hopes and feelings; that I relate facts, without 
reference to their effect on myself, beyond the general 
salvo of some lingering weaknesses of humanity. I trust, 
therefore, I shall be understood in all my necessary allu¬ 
sions to the estimation in which I was apparently held by 
others. Emily fairly started when I made this remark 
concerning the probable duration of the approaching separa¬ 
tion, and the color left her cheek. Her pretty white hand 
shook, so that she had difficulty in using her needle; and 
there was an appearance of agitation and distress about the 
charming girl, that I had never before witnessed in one 
whose manner was usually so self-possessed and calm. 1 
now know the reason why I did not throw myself on my 
knees, and beg the charming girl to consent to accompany 
me to America, though I wondered at myself afterward, 
when I came to reflect coolly on all that had passed, for my 
stoicism. I will not affirm that I fancied EmUy’s agitation 
to be altogether owing to myself, but I confess to an inabL- 
i-y to account for it in any other manner as agreeable to 
myself. The appearance of Major Merton at that instatit, 
however, prevented everything like a scene, and probably 
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restored us both to a consciousness of the necessity of sca.'n 
Ing As for tlio major himself, he was evidently fai 

from being unconcerned, something having occurred to dis¬ 
turb him. So very appareiit was this, that I commenced 
the discourse by asking if he were unwell. 

“ Always that, I fear, Miles,” he answered ; “ my jihysi- 
cian has just told me frankly, unless I get into a cold cli¬ 
mate as soon as possible, my life will not be worth six 
months’ purchase.” 

“ Then sail with me, sir,” 1 cried, with an eagerness and 
heartiness that must have proved my sincerity. “ Happily, 

I am not too late to make the offer; and, as for getting 
away, I am ready to sail to-morrow ! ” 

“ I am forbidden to go near Bomb.ay,” continued the 
major, looking anxiously at his daughter ; “ and that ap¬ 
pointment must be abandoned. If I could continuo to hold 
it, there is no probability of a chanco to reach my station 
this half your.” 

“ So much the better for me, sir. In four or five months 
from this moment, I will Lind you in New York, where • 
you will find tlio climato cold enough for any disease. I 
ask you as friends, as guests, not as passengers; and to prove 
it, tho table of the upper cabin, in future, shall be mine. I 
have barely left room in the lower cabin to sleep or dress 
in, having filled it with my own private venture, as is my 
right.” 

** You are as generous as kind. Miles; but what will 
your owners think of such an arrangement?” 

« They have no right to complain. The cabin and pas¬ 
sengers, should any of the last offer, after deducting a 
very small allowance for the ship’s portion of the food and 
water, are mine by agreement. All the better food I find 
ut my own charge; and should you insist on remunerating 
the owners for the coarser, or such as they find, you c;tn do 
so—it will be less than a hundred dollars at the most,” 

” On these conditions, then, I shall thankfully profit by 
your offer, attaching, however, one more that I trust you 
may bo permitted to fulfill. It is important to me that I 
reach England — can you touch at St. Helena ? ” 
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“■Willingly, if it be your wish. The health of the crov/, 

moreover, may render it desiralile.” 

-* There, then, I will quit you, if au opportunity otFer to 
proceed to England. Our bargjiin is made, dear ililos ; 
and to«morrow I shall be ready to embark. 

I think Emily never looked more beautiful than she did 
while listening to this arrangement. It doubtless relieved 
her mind on the j)aiuful subject of her father s health, and 
I fancied it relieved it also on the subject of our own im¬ 
mediate separation. Mouths mu>t elapse belore we could 
reach St. Helena; and who could foresee what th >se 
tnoatlis might bring forth ? As I h;ul a good deal to do at 
such a moment, I took my leave with my feelings light- 
eued, as it might be, of a burden. Tlie reader will at once 
infer I was in love. But he will be inisUikeu. 1 was not 
in love, though my imagination, to use a cant phrase of 
some of the sects, was greatly exercised. Lucy, even 
then, had a hold of iny hwirt in a way of which 1 w;is ig¬ 
norant myself; but it was not in nature for a youth, junt 
approaching his majority, to pass mouths and months, 
almost alone, in the society of a lovely girl who was a year 
or two hU junior, and not admit some degree of tenderness 
toward her in his feelings. The circumstances were sulB- 
cieut to try the constancy of the most faitliful swain that 
ever lived. Then it mu:>t be remembered that I had never 
professed to love Lucy — was not at all aware that she en¬ 
tertained any other sentiment U>\vard me than that she 
entertained toward Uu|>eit: whereas Emily — hut I will 
not prove myself a coxcomb on paper, whatever 1 might 
have been, at the moment, in my own imagination. 

^ext day, at the appointed hour, I had the happiness .0 
receive my old passengers. It struck me that Talcott was 
as much gratilied us I was myself, for he, too, had both 
pleasure and improvement in Emily Merlon’s society. It 
has often been said tliat the English East-Iudia snips aro 
noted for quarreling and making love. The quarrels may 
be accounted for on the same principle as the love-making, 
immely, propinquity; the same proximity producing hostU- 
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ily iti those sterner natures, tliat, in others of a gentler caflt 
jirotluces its oj){)osite feeling. 

We sailed, and it is scarcely necessary to tell the reaiLr 
how much the tedium of so long a voyage, and the monot¬ 
ony of a sea-voyage, w:is relieved by the graces anti gentle 
inter;oiirse of our upper cabin. The other apartment 
being so crowded and hot, I passed most ot ray time in tlio 
poop, which was botli light and airy. Here I generally 
found the father and daughter, though often the latter 
alone. I played reasonably well on the Ante and violin, 
and had learned to accompany Emily on her piano, which, 
it will he rememl)ercd, Jlonsiour Lc Comptc had caused to 
be transferreil from the Bombay ship to his own vessel, and 
which had subsequently been saved from the wrecl;. 

Talcott played also on the flute, far better than I did 
myself, and we frequently made a trio, producing very re¬ 
spectable sea-music — better, indeed, than Neptune often 
got for his smiles. In tliis manner, then, we travelled our 
long road, sometisucs contemling witli head-winds and cross¬ 
seas, sometimes becalmed, and sometimes slipping aloug at 
a rate tliat rendered everybody contented and happy. 

In passing the Straits of Sumla, I related to lilajor Merton 
and Emily the incidents of the John's afTair with the proaS; 
and her subsequent loss on the island of Madagascar; and 
was rewarded by the interest they took in the talc. We 
all spoke of Marble, as indeed we often did, and expressed 
our regrets at his absence. The fate of my old shipmate 
was frequently discussed among us, there being a great 
diversity of opinion on the subject. As Ibr the major, he 
thought poor Marble must be lost at sea, for he did not 
{)crceivo how any one man could manage a boat all alone 
by himself. Talcott, who had juster notions of what a sea¬ 
man could do, was of opinion that our late commander had 
ran to leeward, in the hope of finding some inhabited island, 
p referring the association of oven cannibals, when it came 
to the trying moment, to total solitude. 1 thought he had 
gone to windward, the boat being so well equipped for that 
•ervicc, and that Marble was in the expectation of foiling 
iu with some of the whalers, who were known to be cruia 
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big In certain latitudes. I was greatly struck, however, by 
a remark made by Emily, on the evening of the very d.ty 
when we passed the Straits of Suiula^ 

“ Should the truth be ever known, gentlemen.” sbe sai-l, 

I am of opinion it will be fouml that poor Mr. Marble 
only left the island to esaipc from your importunities, :md 
returned to it after the ship disappeiired ; and that he id 
there at this moment, enjoying all the happiness of a her- 

mit.” , , , 

This might be true, and from that hour the thouglit 

•vould occjrsionally recur to my mind. As 1 looked for- 
ivard to passing at least several more years at sea, I 
flecretly determined to ascertain the fact for myself, shou a 
ocrjision ever offer. In the mean time, the Crisis bad 
reached a part of the ocean where, in those days, it was in¬ 
cumbent on those who had the charge of a ship to keep a 
vigilant lookout for enemieH. It seems we were not fatcl 
to^run the gauntlet of these pirale.s entirely unharmed. 

Early on the following morning, I was awoke by Tab 
colt’s "iviug me a hearty shake of the shoulder. 

“Turn out dt once, Captain Wallingford! ’ cried my 
mate ; “ the rascals are closing around us like crow.s about 
a ttircoss. As had luck will have it, we have neither rooui 
nor breeze to spare. Everything looks like a busy morn¬ 
ing for us, sir.” 

In just three minutes from that moment, I was on deck, 
where all hands were soon collected, the men tumbling 
op, with their jackcU iu their Lands. Major ilerton waa 
already on the poop, surveying the scene with a glass of 
his own; while the two mates were clearing away the guns, 
and getting the ship in a state to make a suitable defense. 
To mo, the situation was altogether novel. 1 had been si.x 
times iu tho presence of enemies before, and twice a.s 
commander ; but never under circumstances that called so 
imperiously for seamanship and good conduct. The ocean 
seemed covered with enemies, Major Merton declaring that 
he could count no less than twenty-eight proas, all full of 
mon, and some of them arracil with artillery. 'Phese chaps 
were ohead, astern, to windward, and to leeward j and wliat 
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was worse, they had just win»l enough to suit their pur|>osei, 
tlieio beit)g about a livc-kaot breeze. It was evident that 
the craft acted in concert, and tliat they were desperately 
bent on our capture, having closed around us in this manner 
in the night- Nevertheless, we were a warm ship for a men* 
chantinan ; and not a man in the Crisis betrayed any feel¬ 
ing that indicated any other desire than a wish to resist to 
the last- As for Neb, the fellow was in a broa«l grin, the 
whole time ; he considered the affair as a bit of fun. Yet 
ihij negro was afraid to visit certain places about the farm 
in the dark, and could not have been induced to cross a 
churchyard alone, under a bright sun, I feel well persuaded, 
lie was the oddest mixture of superstitious dread and lion- 
hearted courage I ever met with in my life. 

It was still early, when the projis were near enovigh to 
commence serious operations. This they di»l, by a nearly 
simultaneous discharge of about a dozen guns, principally 
sixes, that they carried mounted in their bows. The shot 
came whistling in among our spurs and rigging, literally 
from every direction, and three struck, though they wore 
not of a size to do any serious injury. Our people wero 
at quarters, having manage<l to man both batteries, though 
it left scarcely any one to look after the braces and rigging, 
and none but the oflicers with small-arms. 

I^Ir. Merton must have felt that his and his daughter’s 
liberty, if not their lives, were in the keeping of a very 
youthful commander; still, his military habits of subordina¬ 
tion were so strong, he did not venture even a suggestion. 
I had my own plan, and was just of an age to think it de¬ 
rogatory to my rank to ask advice of any one. The proas 
were strongest ahead and on both bows, where they were 
collecting to the number of near twenty, evidently with the 
intention of boarding, should an opportunity offer 5 while, 
astern, and on our quarter, they were much fewer, and far 
more scattered. The reason of all this was apparent by 
our course, the pirates naturally supposing we should con¬ 
tinue to stand on. 

Orders were given to haul up the mainsail and to mau 
the spanker-brails. The men were taken from thr 
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board battery, exclusively, to perform this work. When 
f..l was ready, the helm was put up, and the shij) was 
brought as short round on her heel as possible, hauling up, 
on an easy bowline, on the other tack. In coming round, 
we deliveretl all our larboard guns among the crowd of 
enemies, well crammed with grape ; and the distance being 
just right for scitttcring, this broadside was not without 
ctTect. As soon as braced up, on the other tack, we opened, 
8 tarl>oa.xl and larboanl, on such of the chaps as came within 
range ; clearing our way as we went. 1 lie headmost proas 
all came round in chase ; hut being from half .a mile to a 
mile astern, we had time to open a way out of the circle, 
and to drive all the proas who were now ahead of us. to 
.lake refuge among the crowd of their fellows. Thu ma- 
lucuvre was handsomely executed; and in twenty minutes 
we ceased firing, having all our enemies to the w’ostward of 
us, and in one group; this was an immense advantage, as it 
eii.abled us to fight with a single broadside, prevented our 
being raked, and rendered our own fire moro destructive, by 
exposing to it a more concentrated, aud, at the same time, 
a larger object. I ought to have said before, that the wind 
was at the southwaixl. 

The Crisis now Uacke<l, setting the courses aud royals. 
Tlie ship lay up well, aud the proas having collected around 
their admiral, there was a prosjMict of her passing to win*!- 
ward of everything. Six of the fellows, however, seemed 
determined to prevent this, hy hauling close on a wind, au<l 
attempting to cross our bows, firing as they did so. The 
ship stood on, apparently as if to intercept them ; when, 
finding ourselves near enough, we kept away about three 
jioinU; and swept directly down in the very centre of the 
main body of the proas. As this was done, the enemy, 
taken by surprise, clearetl a way for us, and wo passed the 
whole of them, delivering grape and canister, os last as we 
could deal it out. In tho height of the affair, an<l the 
thickest of the smoke, three or four of the proas were seen 
quite near us, attempting to close ; but I did not think it 
necessary to call the people from the guns, which were 
forked with great quickness, and did he:iv^ execution. 1 
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fancy the pirates found it hotter than they liked, for they 
did not keep on with us ; though our lofty sails gave us an 
advantage, and wouUl have enabled us to leave them, had 
they pursued a different course. As it was, we were clear 
of them, in about five minutes; and the smoke beginning 
to rise, we soon got a view of what had been done*in thal 
brief space. In oi<ler to increase our distance, however, 
we kept still away, running pretty fast through the water. 

lly the confusion which prevailed among the pirates, the 
rascals had been well peppered. One had .actually sunk, 
and five or six were round the spot, endeavoring to pick up 
tlie crew. Ihreo more had suffered in their spars, and the 
movements indicated that all had enough. As soon as s.at- 
isffed of this, I hauled the ship up to her course, aud wo 
continued to leave the cluster of boats, wliich remained 
aromid the spot where their consort had gone down. Those 
of the fellows to windward, however, did not seem disposed 
to give it up, hut followed us for two hours, by which time 
the rest of their llotftla were hull down. Believing there 
was now plenty of room, I tacked toward these persevering 
gentry, when they went about like tops, and hauled olF 
sharp on a wind. Wc lacked once more to our coui-se, 
aud were followed no farther. 


The captain of a pepper ship afterwards told me that our 
assailauu lost forty-seven men, mostly killed, or died of 
their hurts, and that he had understood that the same officer 
commanded the Crisis that had commanded the John in 
her affair, near the same spot. We liad some riggin^ cut, 
a few of our spars slightly injured, and two men ImrC one 
of whom happened to be Neb. The man most hurt died 
..efore wc re.ached the Cape, but more from the w'ant of 
surgical assistance than from the original character of his 
wound. As for Neb, he went to duty before we reached 
M. Helena, tor my part, I was surprised one of the proas 
did not get down Ins throat, his grin being wide enough, 

decker passage of a two- 


Wc went into the island, as had been agreed, but no ship 
offeiing and none being expected soon, it became uece^arv 
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for my passcngevi to continue on with us lo New \oik. 
Emiiy had behaved uncommonly well in the bru-^h wul 
the pirates, and everybody was glad to keep her in il.e 
ship. The men savore she brought good luck, forgetting 
that the poor girl must have met with much ill luck, in 
order to be in the situation in which she was actually 
placed. 

Nothing occurred on the passage from St. Helena to 
New York, worthy of being specially recorded. It was 
rather long, but I cannot say it was unpleiisjint. At length 
our reckoning told us to look out for land. Iho major 
and Emily were on deck, all expectation, and ere long we 
heard the welcome cry. A Imzy cloud was just visible ou 
our lee-bow. It grew more and more dense and distinct, 
until it showed the hues and furrows of a mouiitain-siile. 
The low i>oint of the Hook, and the higher land beyond, 
then came in view. Wo glided past the light, doubled tho 
Spit, and got into tho upper bay, just an hour before tho 
sun of a beautiful day in June was aetUi-g- This wa^i j 
tho year of our Lord 1802. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


Drink! drink! to irliom shall we drink? 

To a friend or « niistreas ? — Come, let me thtokt 
To those who arc absent, or those who are here? 

To the dead that we loved, or the liring still dear? 

Alas! when I look I find none of the Ust! 

The present is barren — let’s drink to the past. 

PAin.i>ijio. 


Though strictly a Manliattanese as a sailor, I shall not 
nin into rhapsody on the subject of the beauties of the 
inner or outer bay of this prosperous place. No man but 
one besotted with proviodal conceit could ever think of 
comiiaring the harbor of New York with the Bay of 
Naples; nor do I know two places, that have the same 
great elements of land and water, that are less alike. The 
harbor of New York is barely pretty—not a particle 
more, if quite as much ; while the Bay of Naples is almost 
what Its owners so fondly term it, “ a little bit of heaven. 
fuIlcM. upon earth.” Ou the other hand, however, Naples, 
as a haven, is not to be mentioned iu the same breath with 
the great American mart, which, as a port, has no com¬ 
petitor withm the circle of my knowledge, Constantinople 
alone excepted. I wish my semi-townsmen, the Manlmt- 
tauese, could be persuaded of these facU, as when they do 
hrng, as the wisest of mortals sometimes will, they miaht 

brag of then- strong, and not of their weak points, as'’ is 
now too often the case. 


IJ.o major, Emily, and myself stood on the poop, re¬ 
garding the scene, as the si,ip glided onward, before a good 
southeast breeze. I watched the countenances of my wm- 
pamons with interest, for I had the nervousness of a tyro 
and a provincial on the subject of the opioions of the mo- 
pie of other l^nds concerning every tiling th^t affected my 
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own. 1 could Bee that the major was not purticulaily 
Btruck : and I was disappointed, then, whatever may be tny 
opinion now. Emily better answered my hopes. AVhether 
the charming girl really felt the vast contrast belween a 
view of the unbroken expanse of the ocean, and the scene 
before her, or was dUi>oscd to please her host, she did 
not hesitate to express delight. I let her understand how 
much I was gratified; and thus our long, long voyage, ,ai.d 
that, so far as degrees of longitude were concerned, nearly 
embraced the circuit of the earth, may be said to have ter¬ 
minated with the kindest feeling. 

Tlie sliip was off Bedloe’s, and the pilot had begun to 
shorten sail, when a schooner crossed our fore-foot, beating 
down. I had been too much occupied with the general 
movement of the b.ay, to notice one small craft; but, this 
vessel happetiing to tack quite near us, 1 could not hut turn 
my eyes in her direction. At that instant I heard a shout 
from Neb, who was furling one of the royals. It was one 
of those irrepressible “nigger gollies” tliat often escape*! 

from the fellow involuntarily. 

“ What do you mean by that uproar, on the miz7.en-royjil- 
yord," I called out angrily; for the stylo of my ship had 
now become an object of concern with me. “ Keep silence, 
sir, or I’ll find a wjiy to instruct you in the art.” 

“Lord! Masser Mile,” cried the negro, pointing eagerly 
toward the schooner, “ there go Pretty Pull.” 

It was our old craft, sure enough, and 1 hailed her, in- 

ooniiiiently. 

“ l^retly Polly, ahoy! ” 

“Halloo!” 

“ Where are you bound, sir; and when did th.at schooner 
get iu from the Pacific?” 

Wo are bound to Martinique — tlio Poll got homo from 
the South Seas about six months since. This is her third 
voyage to the West Indies, since.” 

Here then was the certainty-that the cargo sent home, 
und the letter with it, were all safe. I must be expected, 
and the owners would soon hear of my arrival. Wo were 
kept long iii doght; for, as the ship entered the lludr 
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CDM, a boat ai>proachc(l, and in her were two of the priiv 
cipal members of our firm. I had seen them, and that Is 
all; but my own letters, and the report of the officer who 
brought home the schooner, had told them all about me. 
Could Nelson, after his victory of the Nile, have walked 
into the King of England’s private cabinet with the new;^ 
of his own success, his reception would not have been more 
ilaltering than that I now received. I was « Captain AVal- 
liiigfordod ” at every sentence ; and commendations were 
60 internii.ved with iiujiiiries about the value of the Girgo, 
that I tlid not know which to answer first. I was invited 
to «linc the very ne.\t day by both the gentlemen in the 
same breatii; and when 1 raised some objections connected 
witli the duty cf the ship, the invitations were extended 
from day to day, for a week. So very welcome is ho who 
brings us gold ! 

c went alongside of a North River wharf, and had 
everything secure, just as the sun was setting. The people 
wore then allowed to go ashore for the night. Not a soul 
of them asked for a dollar, but the men walked up the 
wiiarf attended by a circle of admiring landlonls, that put 
them all above want. Iho sailor who has tlwcc yeaiV pay 
tmder his lee, is a sort of Rothschild on Jack’s Exchaimc. 
All the harpies about our lads knew that tho Crisis and her 
teas, etc., were hypothecatctl to meet their own ten and 
twenty dollar advances. 

I dressed myself hurriedly, and ordered Neb to imitate 
my example. One of the owners had kindly volunteered 
to sec Major Merton and Emily to a suitable residence, 
with an alacrity that surprisotl me. But tho influence of 
England and Englislimen, in all America, was exceedingly 
great forty years since. This was still more true in New 
\ork than in the country genendly, and a half-pay Englisli 
major w’jis a species of nobleman among vhe better sort of 
]\Ianhattancso of that day. How many of these quasi 
lords have I seen, whoso patents of nobility were merely 
the commissions of captains and lieutenants, signed by the 
Majesty of England ! In that day— it is nonsense to deny 
it'— the man who had served against the country, provide 
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he was a “ British officer,” was a better mau thau he who 
had served in our own ranks. This was true, however, 
only as regarded society ; the ballot-boxes, and the people, 
giving very difierent indications of their sentiments on such 
subjects. Nor is this result, so far as New York was con- 
cerne<l, as surprising as at first sight it may possibly appear. 
Viewed as a class, the gentry of New York took sides with 
the crown. It is true, that the portion of this gentry which 
might almost bo called burontal —it was strictly manorial 
— was pretty equally divided, wtriying with them their col¬ 
laterals; but the larger jwrtion of this entire class of the 
ilUe of society took sides with the crown, and the peace ol 
'83 found no small part of them in possession of their old 
social stations, the confiscations aflecting few beyond tho 
most important and tho richest of the dolinqueiiLs. I can 
give an iusUincc within my own immediate knowledge of 
the sort of justice of these confiscations. 

The head of one of the most imporUint of all the colonhd 
families was a man of indolent habits, and was imicli indis- 
]>oscd to any active pursuits. This gentleman wjis enor¬ 
mously rich, and his estates were confisGited and sold. Now 
this attaiutc»l traitor had a younger brother who was actu¬ 
ally serving in the British army in America, his regiment 
sharing in the battles of Bunker Hill, Brandywine, Mon¬ 
mouth, etc. But the nmjor wjis a younger sou, and iiv 
virtue of that republican merit, he cscjtped the conse<juences 
of his adhesion to the service of tho crown, and after the 
Revolution the cadet returned to his native country, and 
took quiot imsscBsion o£ a properly of no inconsiderable 
amount: while his senior passed his days in exile, paying 
the bitter penalty of being rich in a revolution. It was a 
consequence of tho peculiarities first mentioned, that tho 
Manhattaneso society set so high a value on English connee 
tioa. They still admired, as Uio provincial only can admire, 
and they worshipped, as tho provincial worships; or, at a safe 
distance. The strange me<lley of truth, cauf, seltishncss, 
sophistry, and good faith, that founded the political hostility 
to the movements of tho French Itevolution, had as arrt-.at 
he’.^vers in this country as it had In England iUcU ; “jd 
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this contributed to sustain the sort of feeling I have da- 
scribed. Of the fact there can be no doubt, as any otio wil! 
testify who knew New York society forty years ago. 

No wonder, then, that ^lajor ISIcrton and Kniilv fared 
well on llieir sudden arrival in the countiy. Some )o- 
mano:, moreover, was attached to titeir adventures ; and I 
had no great reason to give myself any anxiety on tlu'ir 
account. There was little doubt of their soon being much 
more at home than I could hope to be, though in my native 
lund. 

Nfco soon reported himself ready for shore^iuty, and 1 
ordered him to follow me. It was my intention to proceed 
to the counting-house of the owners, to receive some letters 
that awaited me, and after writing short answers, to dispatch 
the black at once to Clawbonny with the intelligence of roy 
return. In 1802, the Battery was the court-end of the town, 
and it was a good deal frequented by the better classes, 
particularly at the hour at wliich I was now about to cross 
iL I have never returned from a voyage, especially to 
Kurope, without being particularly struck with two things in 
the great Western Emporium — since the common councils 
and the editors insist on the word — namely, the provincial 
appearance of everything that meets the eye, and the beauty 
of the younger females; moaning, however, by the last, the 
true, native portion of the population, and not the throng 
fiom Ireland and Germany, who now crowd the streets, 
and who certainly, as a body, are not iu the least remarkable 
for personal charms. But an American can tell an American 
man or woman ns soon us he lays eyes on cither; and there 
were few besides native girls on the Battery at the time of 
whicli I am writing. As there were many children taking 
their evening walk, and black servants were far more com¬ 
mon than now, Neb had his share of delights, too, and I 
heard him exclaim “ Golly ! ” twice, before wc reached the 
centre of the Battery. This exclamation escaped him on 
)>-4«sing ns many sable Venuses, each of whom bridled up at 
the fellow’s admiration, and doubtless was as much olTendcd 
as the sex is apt to be on such occasions. 

I hftvo passed twtsnt^ young women U)nt eveninc 
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either of whom would induce a youth to turn round to look 
again ; and, for a moment, I forgot my errand. Neither 
Neb nor I was in a hurry. We were strolling a.ong. in 
this manner, gazing right and loft, when a party approached, 
under the trees, that drew all my attention to itself. In front 
walked a young man and young woman, who were dres.^od 
simplv, but with a taste that denoU'd persons of the better 
class ' The former was remarkable for nolliing. unless Jt 
,ni‘dit be a rattling vivacity, of which large dose.s were admin- 
Istcrefl to his f;ur cotnpiiniou, who, seemingly, swuUowcm it lesa 
reluctantly limn doses of another sort are so often received. 
At least, 1 thought so while the two were at a distance, by 
the beautiful glistening teeth that were shining like my own 
6iK>tles.s pearls, between lips of coral. The air, beauty, 
(h'urc, and, indeed, all connected with this singularly lovely 
youn" creature, struck my imagination at once. It was not 
60 nmch her beauty, though that was deci.led ami attractive, 
us the admixture of feminine delicacy with blooming health ; 
the walk, so natund, and yet so full of lightnc.ss and grace ; 
the laugh, so joyou.s, and still so cjuiet ami suited to her 
sex; and the entire air ami manner, which denoted equally 
buoyant health ami happiness, the gracefulness of one who 
thought not of hei-self, and the reiinement winch is quite a.s 
much the gia of native sentiment xs the fruit of art ami 
as.socialion. I could not tell what her companion was saying ; 
hut as they appi-oaclie«l, I fancied them acknowledged lovers, 
on whom fortune, friends, and circumsUiiccs sun e«l alike. 
A glance aside told me that even Neh was struck by tho 
being before him, and that he had ceased looking at tho 

sable Veimses, to gaze at this. .... , 

I could not keep my gaze off the face of this lovely crea¬ 
ture, who did not let me get a good look of her dark blue 
eves, however, until I was quite near, when they were 
iiaiundly turned toward tho form that approached i* or a 
few seconds, while in the very act of passing, wo looked m- 
teiilly at each other, and the charm said to be possessed by 
certain animals, was not more powerful than was our mutu: 1 
eazo. In this manner wo had actually p.asscd each other 
Ld I .vas stUI in a sort of mysUfied trance, when I heuixj 
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suddenly, in a voice and tone that caused every neive tO 
thrill williiii me, the single word — 

“ Miles! ” 

Turning, and taking another look, it was impossible luy 
longer to mistake. Lucy Ilardingo stood before me, trem¬ 
bling, uncertain, her face now pale as death, now flushed to 
scarlet, her hands clasped, her look doubting, eager, shrink¬ 
ing, equally denoting hope and fear, and all so blended, as to 
render her the most perfect picture o‘f female truth, feeling, 
d-.llidcnce, and natural modesty 1 had ever beheld. 

“Lucy—is it—can it be possible? It is, then, you, I 
thought so gloriously beautiful, and that without knowing 
you, too.” 

I take it for granted, had I studied a week, I should not 
liavo composed a more grateful salutation than tins, which 
burst forth in a w'ay that set all the usual restraints of man¬ 
ners at doliance. Of course, I felt bound to go through 
with the matter as prosperously as I had commenced, and in 
spite of the publicity of the jilace, in spite of half a dozen 
persons, who heard what passed, and had turned, smiling, to 
sec what would come next, in spite of the grave-looking 
gentleman who liad so lately been all vivacity and gayety, I 
advanced, folded the dear girl to my heart, and gave her 
such a kiss, as I'll take upon inysclf to say, she had never 
before received. Sailors usually do not perform such things 
by halves, and I never was more in earnest in my life. Such 
a salutation, from a young fellow who stood rather more than 
six feet in his stockings, had a pair of whiskers that had 
come all the way from the Pacific with very little trimming 
and who possessed a manliness about him of which mere 
walking up and down Broadway would have robbed a young 
Hercules, had the effect to cover poor Lucy with blushes 
ami confusion. 

“ There — that will do. Miles,” she said, struggling to get 
free; “ a truce, I pray you. See, yonder are Grace and my 
father, and Rupert,” 

There they all were, sure enough, the whole family hav« 
lug come out, to take an evening walk, in company with a 
certain Mr. Andrew Drewett, a young gentleman who wai • 
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0 fellow-h.ndent of Rupert’s, and who, as 1 aflcrwartl a'ler- 
lr:iL‘d, was a pretty open admirer of Rupert’s sister. Iheio 
w;is a marked difference in the manner in "Inch I w;*j 
received by Grace and Lucy. The first exclaimed ‘‘Mile. . 
precisely as the last had exclaimed; her color heighten, d. 
and tears forced themselves into Iicr eyes, but she couhl net 
be s:iid to blu.h. Instead of fii'st manifesting an eagerness 
to meet my salute, and then shrinking sensitively from it, 
she flung her delicate arms round my neck, without the 
slightest reserve, both arms too, kissed me six or eight 
times without stopping, and then began to sob, as if her 
heart would break. The spectators, who saw in all this the 
plain, honest, natural, undisguised affection of a sister, had 
the good taste to walk on, though I could sec that their 
countenances sympathized with so happy a family meeting. 

I had but a moment to press Grace to my heart, before 
Mr. Ilardinge’s voice drew my attention to him. The good 
old man forgot that I was two inches taller than he was 
himself; that I could, with ease, have lifted him from the 
earth, and carried him in my arms, as if he were .an infant; 
that I was bronzed by ii long voyage, and had Pacific 0^.au 
whiskers; for he aircssed me a.s if I had been a cbild, 
kissed me quite as often as Grace bad done, blcssejl me 
aloud, and then gave way to his tears, as freely as both the 
girls. But for this burst of feeling on tlie part of a gray- 
headed old clergyman, I am afraid our scene would not 
altogether have escaped ridicule. As it was, however, tins 
saved us. Clergymen were far more rcspccte<l m America, 
forty years ago, than they are to-day, though I think they 
have still as much consideration here as in most other coun¬ 
tries; and the general respect felt for the class would have 
insured us from any manifestations of the sort, without the 
nature and emotion which came in its aid. As for myself, 
I was glatl to take refuge in Rupert’s hearty but less sen¬ 
timental shake of the hand. After this, wo all sought a 
seat, in a loss public spot, and were soon sufficiently com¬ 
posed to converse. As for the gentleman named Drewcl^ 
be waited long enough to inquire of Lucy who I was, aud 
then he had sufficient tact to wish us all good evening. I 
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overheard the little dialogue which produced this explonft* 
tion. 

“ A close friend, if not a near relation, Miss Hardiuge?” 
ho observe<l, inquiringly. 

“ Oh, yes,” answered the smiling, weeping girl, witli the 
undisguised truth of her honest nature, “ botli friend and 
relative.” 

“ May 1 presume to ask the name ? ” 

“The name, Mr. Drewett! Why it is Miles — dear 
Miles — you surely have heard us speak of Miles—-but I 
forget; you never were at Clawbonny. Is it not a most 
joyful surprise, dearest, dearest Grace ? ” 

Jlr. Andrew Drewett waited, I thought, witli most com¬ 
mendable patience, for Grace to squeeze Lucy’s hand, and to 
murmur her own felicitations, when he ventured to add,— 

“You were about to say something, Miss Hardinge?” 

“ Was I — I declare I have forgotten what it was. Such 
\ surprise—such a joyful, blessed surprise — I beg pardon, 
Mr. Drewett —ah! I remember now; I was about to say 
that this is Mr. Miles WalUjigford, of Clawbonny, the gen¬ 
tleman wlio is my father’s ward — Grace’s brother, you 
know.” 

“And how related to yourself, Miss Hardinge?” the 
gentleman continued, a little pcrscvcringly. 

“To me! Oh! very, very near—that is—I forget so 
much this evening—why, not at all.” 

It was at this moment Mr. Drewett saw. fit to make bis 
parting salutations with studied decorum, and to take his 
leave in a manner so polite, that, though tempted, I could 
not, just at the moment, stop the current of my feelings, to 
admire. No one seemed to miss him, however, and we five, 
who remained, were soon seated in the spot I have men¬ 
tioned, and much abstracted from the scene around tia, 
is if we had been on the rustic bench, under the old elm, 
an the lawn — if I dare use so fine a word, for so impre- 
tciiding a place — at Clawbonny. I had my station be¬ 
tween Mr. Hardinge and Grace, while Lucy sat next her 
.bther, and Rupert next to my sister. My friend could 
•ee mo, without difficulty owing to his aUture, while 1 saw 
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tbe "Ksteniug eyes of Lucy, riveted on my face, as, leau'uig 
on ifer father’s knee, she bent her gracefiil form forward, m 
absorbed attention* 

« AVe ex|)cct€<l you ; we have not becu taken altogether by 
surprise!” exclaimed good Mr. Ilardinge, clapping his haial 
on my shoulder, as if to say be could now begin to treat 
me like a man. “ I consented to come down, just at this 
moment, becjiuse the last Canton ship that arrived brouglil 
the intelligence that the Crisis was to sail in ten days.” 

“And you may judge of our surprise,” said Rupert, 
“when we read the report in the papers, * Ihe Crisis, Cap¬ 
tain Wallingford.’ ” 

«1 supposed my letters from the island had prepared you 
for this,” I observe<l. 

“In them, you spoke of Mr. Marble, and I naturally 
concluded, wheJi it came to the pinch, the man would ro- 
Bume the commau«l, ainl bring the ship home. Duly to the 

owners would be apt to induce him.” 

“He did not,” I answered, a little proudly perhaps for¬ 
getting poor Marble’s probable situation, for an insbmt, in 
my own vanity. “ Mr. Marble understood well, that if I 
knew nothing else, I knew how to take care of a ship. 

“ So it seems, my dear boy, indec<l, so it doth seem. 
said Mr. Ilardinge, kindly. “I hear from all quarters, 
your conduct commended ; and the recovery of the vessel 
from the French, was really worthy of Iruxtun himself. 

At that day, Truxtun was the great gun of American 
naval idolatry, and had as much local reputation, as Nelson 
himself enjoyed in England. The allusion was a sore as¬ 
sault on my modesty; but I got along with it, us well as I 
could. 

“ I endeavored to do my duty, sir," I answered, trying 
hH to look at Lucy, and seem meek; “and it would have 
been a terrible disgrace to have come home, and been obliged 
to say the French got the ship from us when wc were all 

asleep.” 

“ ilut you took a ship from the French, in that manner, 
an>l kept her tool” said a soft voice, every inUnaUon of 
fch;ch was music to me. 

' aa 
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1 looketl round and saw the speaking eyes of L. oy, jjit 
clear of the gray coat of her father, heliind which tl— 4-*- 
Hfiiictivoly shrank, the instant she caught my glance. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ we did something of that sort, and 
were a little more fortunate than our enemies. lint, you 
>vill recollect, we were much favored t>y the complaisance 
of pcor Monsieur Le Conipte, iu leaving us a schooner to 
work our mischief in.” 

“ I have always thought that part of your story, ^lilea, 
{k little extraordinary,” observed Mr. Ilardingc; “ though 
I suppose this Fronchmaifs liberality was, in some meas¬ 
ure, a matter of necessity, out there, in the middle of the 
Pacific.” 

“ I hardly think you do Captain Le Comptc justice, sir. 
fie was a chivalrous fellow, and every wjiy a gallant sea¬ 
man. It is possible, he was rather more in a hurry than 
/ic might have been, but for his passengers — that is all — 
at least, I have always suspected that the wish to have 
Miss Morton all to hitnself, induced him to get rid of u.s 
as soon as possible. He evidently .admired her, and could 
have been jealous of a dead-eye.” 

“ Miss Merton ! ” exclaimed Grace. “Jealous!” 

“ Miss Merton I ” put in Rupert, leaning forward curl* 
ously. 

“ Miss Merton ! And jealous of dead-eyes, and wishing 
to get rid of us I ” said Mr. Ilardiiige, smiling. “ Pray 
who is Miss Merton? and who are the us? and what are 
the dead-eyes?” 

Lucy was silent. 

“ "Why, sir, I thought I wrote you all about the Mertons. 
How we met them in London, and then found theto prison- 
srs lo IMonsicur Le Comptc, and that I intended to c.arry 
ihcin to Canton in the Crisis?” 

“ You told us some of this, certainly; but though you 
oay have written ‘all about’ a Major Merton, you forgot 
no tell us ‘ about all' the Mertons. This is the first syl¬ 
lable I have ever had about a Miss Merton. How is it, 
iprls—did Miles speak of any one but the major in hit 
letters ?” 
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syllable to me, sir, of any young lady, 1 
’’’replied Grace laughing. “ How was 


CUi\ 

it U 


you, Lucy ? ” , . , , , i * 

“ Of course he would not tell me that which lie thought 

fit to conceal from his own sister,” said Lucy, in a low voire. 

“It is odd I should have forgotten to mention her, I 
cried, endeavoring to laugh it off. “ Young men do lu t 
often forget to write about young ladies.” 

“This lliss Jlcrton is young, then, brother?” 

“ About your own age, Grace.” 

“And handsome, and agreeable, and accomplished. 

“Something like yourself, my dear.” 

“ But handsome, I take it for granted, Miles,” observed 
Mr. Hardinge, “ by the manner in which jou have omitted 

to sneak of her charms, in your letters 1 

“ Why sir, I think most persons, that is, the world in 
general,! mean such as are not over-fastidious, would con¬ 
sider Miss Merton particularly handsome; agreeable in 
person and features, I would be understood to say.” 

“ Oh ! you are sumcicntly explicit; everybody can un- 
dersUnd you,” added my laughing guardian, who had no 
more thought of getting roe married to his own daughter 
than to a German princess of a hundred and forty-five 
quarterings, if there are any such things; “ some other 
time we will have the particulars of her eyes, hair, teeth, 


otc* etc*** 

“ Oh ! sir, you may save me the trouble by looking at 
her yourself, to-morrow, since she and her father are both 

here.” , , t » 

“ Hero 1 ” exclaimed all four in a breath; Lucy s ex¬ 
treme surprise extorting the monosyllable from her reserve 
even a little louder than from the rest. 

“Certainly, hero; father, daughter, and servants. l 
dare say I omitted to speak of the servants m ray letters, 
too, but a poor fellow who has a great deal to do cannot 
think of everything in a minute. Major Merton has a 
touch of the liver-complaint, and it would not do to Ic.ato 
him in a warm climato.'-So, no other chance offering, ho 
is procceding-toTSngland, by-the way of America. 
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‘‘ And how long had you these people on hoarf. yonf 
bliip, ISIiles ? ” Grace asked, a little gravely. 

“ Actually on board with myself, about nine months, 1 
should think ; but including tlic time in London, at Can¬ 
ton, and on the island, I should call our acquaintance one 
of rather more than a year’s standing.” 

“ Long enough, certainly, to make a j'oung lady suifl- 
ciently obvious to a young gentleman’s memory, not to bo 
forgotteti in his letters.” 

After this jiointed speech there was a silence, which Mr. 
llardinge broke by some questions about the passage home 
from Canton. As it was getting cool on the Battery, how¬ 
ever, we all moved away, proceeding to filrs. Brudfort’s* 
Tliis lady, as I afterward discovered, was much attached 
to Lucy, ami liad insisted on giving her these opportu¬ 
nities of seeing the world. She was quite at her case in her 
circumsLances, and belonged to a circle a good deal supe¬ 
rior to that into which Grace and myself could have 
claimed a<linission in right of our own social position. 
Lucy had been well received as her relative, and as a 
clergyman’s daughter, and Grace on her own account, as 1 
afterward learned. It would be attaching too much credit 
to Clawbonny to say that either of the girls had not im¬ 
proved by this association, though it was scarcely possible 
to make Grace more feminine and lady-like than she had 
been made by nature. The effect on Lucy was simply to 
put a little reserve on her native frankness and sturdy 
lionosty ; though candor compels me to say, that mingling 
with the world, and especially the world to which they had 
been introduced by Mrs. Bradfort, had certainly increased 
the native charm of manner that each possessed, I began 
to think Emily Morton, so far from possessing any advan¬ 
tage over tlie two girls, might now improve a little her¬ 
self by associating with them. 

At the house, I had to tell my whole story, and to ar.- 
Bwer a multitude of questions. Not a syllable more was 
said about Miss Merton ; and even Lucy had snules to be* 
stow and remarks to make, asj^orlo When we got to 
the lights where the gh*l3^.?5uld remove their shawls and 
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fcata, I made each of tbcm stand before me, m oitier to as- 
ceruain how much time had altered them. Grace was now 
nineteen; end Lucy was only six moutlis her junior. 
The greatest change was in the latter. Her form had 
iii)eiied into something as near as possible to girlish per¬ 
fection. Ill thi.s respect she bad the advantage of Grace, 
who was a little too slight and delicate; whereas Lucy, 
without any of the heaviness that so often accompanies a 
iiulv rounded person, and which was perhaps a slight de¬ 
fect in Kmily Merlons lignrc.was without an angle of any 
sort in her entire outline. Grace, always so handsome, 
and so intellectual in the expression of her countenance, 
had improved less in this respect, than Lucy, whose eyes 
had ohiaiiied a tenderness and feeling that rendered them, 
to me, even more attractive than those of my own dear 
sister. In a word, any man might have been proud, at 
findiii" two such admirable creatures interested in him. as 
iriU-rested, every look, smile, syllable, and gesture of Hu so 

girls, denoted they were in i.ic. 

All this time. Neb had been overlooked, lie bad fol- 
lowed us to the bouse, however, and was already engaged 
in a dark-colored flirUition with a certain Miss Ch oe Claw- 
bonny. his own second-cousin, in the kitchen ; a lady who 
had attracted a portion of his admiration, before we sailed, 
ami who had accompanied her young mistress to o\mi. 
As soon as it was ascertained the fellow was belosv, Lucy 
who was quite at home in her kinswoman's house, msiste.l 
on his being introduced. I saw by the indulpnt smile of 
Mrs. Bradfort, that Lucy was not exceeding her conceded 
privileges, and Neb was ordered up forthwith. Never was 
there a happier fellow than this “nigger" appeared o be. 
on that occasion. He kept rolling his tarpaulin 
his fingers, shifting his weight from leg to leg, and olhci^. 
vise betraying the confusion of one questioned ^ 

H^rs; for in that day, a negro was ready enough to allow 
he had his belters, and did not feel he was injured 
doing. At the present time, I am well aware that iho 
wo-d is proscribed even in the Sute's prisons; everybody 
oemg just as good as everybody else ; though some have 
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the misfortune to bo sentenced to hard labor, wh-lj ofhora 
are permitted to go at large. As a matter of course, the 
selections made through the ballot-boxes, only go to prove 
that “ one man is as good as another.” 

Our party did not separate until quite late. Suppers 
were eaten in 1802; and I was invited to sit down with 
tlie rest oT the family, and a gay set wc were. It was 
tlien the fashion to drink toasts; gentlemen giving ladies, 
au'l ladies gentlemen. The usage was singular, but very 
general; more especially in the better sort of houses. Wo 
men drank our wine, as a matter of course; while the 
ladies sipjn-d theirs, in flint pretty manner in which fenialoa 
moisten their lips on such occasious. After a time, Mrs. 
Iliadfort, who was very particular in the observance of 
forms, gayly called on Mr. Ilardiuge for his toast. 

“ My dear Mrs. Bradfort,” said the divine, good- 
humoredly, “ if it were not in your own house, apJ con¬ 
trary to all rule to give a person wlio is present, I cer- 
hilnly should drink to yourself. Bless me, bless ran, ¥vhora 
shall I give ? I suppose I shall not be permitted to give 
our new bisliop, Doctor Aloorc ? ” 

I he cry of “ No bishop ! ” was oven more unanimous 
than it is at this moment, among those who, havintr all 
their lives dissented from episcopal authority, fancy it an 
e\ ideuce of an increasing influence to join in a clamor 
made by their own voices; and this, moreover, on a sub¬ 
ject that not one in a hundred among them has given him¬ 
self the trouble even to skim. Our opposition — in which 
Mrs. Bradfort joined, by the way—was of a very differ¬ 
ent nature, however; proceeding from a desire to learn 
what lady Mr. Hardinge could possibly select, at such a 
moment. I never saw the old gentleman so confused be- 
fore. I 3 laughed, tried to dodge the appeal, fidgeted, and 
ut last fairly blushed. Ail this preceded, not from any 
preference for any particular individual of the sex but 
from natural diffidence, the perfect simplicity and nature 
of his character, which caused him to be abashed at even 
appearing to select a female for a toast. It was a beauti¬ 
ful picture of masculine truth and purity ! SUll, we would 
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Dot be put off; and the old gentleman, composm" h'la 
covuitcuauce five or six times in vain efforts to n i'v.i, ilieii 
looking as grave as if about to proceed to prayer, raised 

bis glass, and said,— 

Peggy Perott! ” 

A "cneral laugh succeeded this announcement, Peggy 
PeroU being an old maid who went about tendi. g ihv 
sick for hlre^ in the vicinity of Clawbonny, and known to 


us all as the ugliest woman in the country. 

“ Why do you lirst insist on my giving a toast, and then 
langh at it when given ? ” cried itr. llardinge, half amused, 
half serious in his expostulations. “ Peggy is an excellen* 
woman, and one of the most usefnl I know. 

“ I wonder, my dear sir, you did not think of adding a 

sentiment! ” cried I, a little pertly. 

“And if I had, it would have been such a one as no 
woman need be ashamed to hear attached to her name. 
But enough of this ; I have given Peggy Perott, .and you 
arc bound to drink her that we had done .already ; “ and 
now, cousin, ns I have passed through the liory furnace ’ 

« Unsaithed ? ” demanded Lucy, laughing ready to kill 


herself. . t ^ t 

“Yes, unsc 4 ithed, Miss; and now, cousin, I nsk of you 

to honor us with a toast,” 

Mrs Uradfort had been .a widow many years, .and was 
fortified with the panoply of her stale. Accustomed to 
such appeals, which, when she was young ami handsomo, 
hud been of much more frequent occurrence than of late, 
fho held her glas-s for the wine with perfect self-posses- 
sion and gave her toast with the conscious dignity of one 
who had often been solicited in vain “to change her con¬ 
dition.” . , , 

“ I will give you,” she said, raising her person and her 

voice, as if to invito scrutiny, “ my dear old friend, good 

Dr. Wilson.” , 

It was incumbent on a single person to give another 

who was also single; and the widow hud been true to the 
usa-o; but “ good Dr. Wilson ” was a half superannuated 
clei^'ymaii, whom no one could suspect of inspiring any- 
thing beyond fiicndshii>. 
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“ Dear me — dear me ! ” cried Mr. Havdiiige, earnestly 
“Iiow much more thoughtful, Mrs. Biadfort, you are than 
myself! Had I thought a moment, I might have given 
the doctor ; for I studied with him, and honor him vastly.” 

This touch of simplicity produced another laugh— how 
easily we all laughed that night! — aud it caused a little 
more confusion in the excellent divine. Mrs. Hradfort 
then called on me, as was her right; but I begged that 
Kupert might precede me, he knowing more persons, and 
being now a sort of man of the world. 

“I will give the chaiming Miss AVinthrop,” said Rupert, 
without a moment’s hesitation, tossing off his glass with an 
air that said, “ How do you like that?” 

As Winthrop was a highly rc.spectablc name, it denoted 
the set in which Uui)ert moved ; and as for the young 
lady, 1 dare say she merited his euloglum, though I never 
happened to see her. It was somctlnng, however, in 
1802, for a youngster to dare to toast a Winthrop, or a 
Morris, or a Livingston, or a Do Lancey, or a Stuyvesant, 
or a Beckman, or a Van Renssellaer, or a Schuyler, or a 
Rutherford, or a Bayard, or a Watts, or a Van Cortlandt, 
or a Verplauck, or a Jones, or a Walton, or any of that 
set. Tljey, and twenty similar families, composed the 
remi'ant of the colonial aristocracy, and still made head, 
within the limits of JIanhattan, against the inroads of the 
Van — something elses. Alas! alas ! how changed is all 
this, though I am obliged to believe it is all for the best. 

“ Do you know Miss Winthrop ?” I asked of Grace, in 
a whisper. 

“Not at all ; I am not much in that set,” she answered 
quietly. “ Rupert and Lucy have been noticed by many 
persons whom I do not know.” 

This was the first intimation I got, that my sister did 
not possess all the advantages in society that were enjoyed 
by her friend. As is always the case where it is believed 
to be our loss, I felt indignant at first; had it been the re¬ 
verse, I dare say I should have faucled it all very right. 
Consequences grew out of these distinctions which I could 
not then foresee, but which will be related in their place 
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Rupert now caUed on Grace for her toast, a lady com- 
monly succeeding a gentleman, lly sister did not seem in 
the least disconcerted; but after a moment’s hesitation, she 

said, — 

“Mr. Edward Marston.” 

This was a strange name to me, but I afterwards ascer¬ 
tained it belonged to a respectable young man who visited 
•Mr.s. Brad/ort’s, and who stood very well with all his ac¬ 
quaintances. I looked at Rupert, to note the effect; but 
Rupert was as calm as Grace herself had been when he 

gave Miss Winthrop. ,, 

“ I believe I have no one to call upon but you, Allies, 

8ai<l Grace, smiling. . , • , 

“ Me ! Why, you all know I am not acquainted with a 

soul. Our Ulster County girls have almost all gone out of 

my recollection; besides, no one would know them boie, 

shouhl I mention twenty.” 

“ You strangely forget, brother, that most of us are 
Ulster Cxiunty folk. Try if you can recall no young 

lady” — 

“ Oh ! easily enough, for that matter ; a young fellow 
can hardly have lived nine months in the siimo cabin with 
Emily, and not think of her when hard pushed; I will 

{five j'ou Miss Emily Merton/* 

The toast was drunk, and I thought iSIr. Ilardinge 
looked thoughtful, like one who had a guardian’s cares, 
and that Grace was even grave. I did not dare look at 
Lucy, though I could have toasted lier all night, hud it 
been in rule to drink a person who was present. ^\ e be¬ 
gan to chat again, and I had answered some eight or ten 
questions, when Mrs. Bradfort, much too precise to make 
any omissions, reminded us that we liad not yet been hon¬ 
ored with iUss Lucy Hardinge’s toast. Lucy had enjoyed 
plenty of time to reflect; and she bowed, paused a moment 
^ if to summon resolution, and then mentioned — 

“ Mr. Andrew Drewett.” 

So, then, Lucy Hardinge toasted this Mr. Drewett - 
very youth with whom she had been in such animated 
discourse when I first met the parij-1 Had I been mor^ 
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f imiliar with thfi world, I should have thought noihing of 
u iliirig that was so common; or, did I understand human 
nature bettor, I might have known that no sensitive and 
delicate woman would betray a secret that was dear to 
her, undei so idle a form, lint I w'as young, and ready 
myself to toast the girl I preferred before the universe; 
and I could not make suitable allowances for difference of 
sex. and temperament. Lucy’s toast made me very un¬ 
comfortable for tlio rest of the evening ; and I was not 
sorry when Rupert reminded me that it was eleven, and 
that he would go with me to a tavern, in order to look for 
a room. 

The nc.vt morning was passed in transacting the busi¬ 
ness of the ship. I found myself much noticed among the 
merchants and shipmasters; and one of iny owners took 
me on ’Change, that I might sec and bo seen. As the 
papers had spoken of the recapture of the Crisis, on the 
arrival of the Pretty Poll, and had now each an article on 
the arrival of the ship, I had every reason to be satisfied 
with my rccej>tion. There arc men so strong in princij>lo, 
as well as intellect, I do suppose, that they can be con¬ 
tent with the approbation of their own consciences, and 
who can smile at the praises or censure of the woi'Id 
alike ; but I confess to a strong sympathy with the com¬ 
mendation of my follow-creatures, and as strong a distaste 
fur their disapprobation. I know this is not the way to 
make a very great man; for he who cannot judge, feel, 
and act for himself, will always be in danger of making 
undue sacrifices to the wishes of others; but you can have 
no more of a cat than the skin; and I was sulRciently 
proud at finding myself a miniature hero, about the lower 
end of Wall Street, and in the columns of the newspapers. 
As for these last, no one can complain of their zeal in 
extolling everything national. To believe them, the 
country never was wrong, or defeated, or in a condition to 
be defeated, except when a political opponent could be 
made to suffer by an opposite theory; and then nothing 
was ever right. As to fame, I have since discovered they 
consider that of each individual to bo public property, ia 
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wliich each American has a part and parcel, iho editors 
themselves, more than the man who has thrown the article 
into the common lot. But I was young in 1802, and even 
a para^^raph in my praise in a newspaper had a certain 
charm for me, that I will not deny. Then I had doi.o 
well, as oven my enemies, if I had any, must have ad. 

mitted. 
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8hJp' kxx \ ui l»or^rils, sailors but men; there l>e lanJ-rals ftiid water r'i\ 
vnri-r ami Iiii<l (hievcts— I mean pinteit; nnd then there is the |>erl c4 

;uul riH.-ks; the nnn m, iiotvutIist«andiiig, bulHcient;— 
tl/uis'Vi.d ducats;^! tliiuk I nny take his bond. SiivLocK. 

I SAW Griico. ftiul Lucy, and Rupert, and good Mr. 
Ilaiditige, every day, but 1 could not liml tini^ to call on 
the Merlons unlil near the close of a week. I then paid 
tiioin a visit, and foutid them glad to see me, hut not at all 
ill want of my attentions to make them comfortable. The 
major had exliihite<l his claims to the British consul, who 
happened to be a native ^lanhattancse, and was well- 
eonnected, a circumstance that then gave him an influence 
in society that his commission alone would not have con- 
fone<l. Colojiel Barclay, for so was lliis gentleman called, 
had taken the Mertons by the hand as a matter of course, 
and his c.vample being followed by others, I found that 
they were already iti the best circle of tlie place. Emily 
mcntionctl to me the names of several of those with whom 
she liad exchanged visits, and I know at once, through 
Lucy’s and Grace’s conversation, and from my own gen¬ 
eral knowledge of the traditions of the colony and State, 
that they were among the le.ading people of the land, 
socially if not jiolitically ; a class altogether above any 
with whom I had ntysclf ever associated. Now I knew 
that the master of a merchantman, whatever might be 
bis standing with Ins ownci or consignee, or the credit 
ho had gained among his fellows, was not likely to get 
admission into this set; and there was the comfortable 
prospect before me, of having my own sister and the 
two other girls I admired most and loved best in the 
wOlid—next to Grace, of course — visiting round in 
Rouses, of which the doore were shut o^inst myselt 
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This is always unpleasant, but in my case il turnc<i out to 
he inorc- 

Wben I told Emily that Grace and Lucy were in town, 
ni.d intended coming to see her that very morning. I 
il.oii-dit she manifested less curiosity than wouM have been 
ihe c*isc a month before* 

“ Is Miss Hardinge a relative of Mr. llupert Ilardinge, 
the gentleman to whom I was introduced at dinner, yes- 
terd.ny?”shc demanded, after expressing the pleasure it 

would give her to see the ladies. 

I knew that Rupert had dined out the day before, .and 
there being no one else of the same name, 1 answered in 
Uie atlirmalive. 

“ lie is the sou of a respectable clergyman, and of very 
good connections, I hear.” 

“The Ilardingc.s are so considered among us; both 
Rupert’s father and grandfather were clergymen, and his 
great-grandfather w.as a seaman — I trust you wdl think 

none the worse of him for that.” 

“A sailor! I had supposed, from what some of those 

present said — that is, 1 did not know it. 

“ Perhaps they told you that his great-giandfather was a 

British oiricer?” . 

Emily colored, .and then she laughed faintly, admitting, 

however, that I had guessed right, 

“Well, aU this was true,” I added, “ though he was <a 
sailor. Old Captain Ilardinge —or Commodore Ilardinge, 
as he used to be called, for he once commanded a squadron 

— w.os in the English navy.’ 

“Oh ! that sort of a sailor!” cried Emily quickly. 1 
did not know tiiat it was usual to call gentlemen m the 

navy, seamen/* 

“ They would make a poor figure if they were not. Miss 
Merton; you might as well say that a judge is no 

This was enough, however, to satisfy me that Miss Mer¬ 
ton no longer considered the master of the Crisis the first 

man in the world. ... • , rn.^_ 

A riug announced the arrival of the two girls. Ihey 
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were shown up, and I soon had the satisfactioL of aoclng 
these three charming young women together. Emily re* 
eeived her two guests very courteously, and was frank, nay 
warm, in the expression of her gratitude for all that I had 
done for herself and her father. She even went hack so 
far as to speak of the occurrence in the Park, at Londor, 
and was gracious cno»«gh to declare that she and her 
jiarents owed their lives to my interference. All this gave 
Ijer listeners great pleasure, for I believe neither ever tired 
of hearing my praises. After this opening, the conversa- 
tioti turned on New York, its gayetics, and the different 
persons known to tlicm mutually. I saw that the two girls 
were struck with ilie set Jliss Merton was in, which was 
a sliade superior even to that of Mrs. Bradfort’s, thougli 
the fusion wliich usually accomj)anies that sort of thing 
hrought portions of each circle within the knowledge of 
the other. As the persons named were utter strangers to 
me, I liad nothing to say, and sat listening in silence. The 
oj)portunity was improved by comparing the girls with each 
other. 

In delicacy of appearance, Grace aud Lucyeacli had the 
ftdvatitage of the English beauty. Their hands and feet 
were smaller, their waists finer, and their toumuresy gen¬ 
erally, I thought the most pleasing. Emily bad tlio 
advantage in complexion, though her color had less fine¬ 
ness and delicacy. Perhaps her teeth were the most 
brilliant; though Grace and Lucy, particularly the latter, 
had very fine teeth. The English girl’s shoulders and 
bust, generally, would have been more admired than those 
of most American — particularly than most New York — 
girls; but it was not possible to surpass those of Lucy. 
As a whole, Emily’s countenance had the most spirit, 
Lucy 8 the most finesse and feeling. I make no compar¬ 
ison with the expression of Grace’s countenance, which 
was altogether too remarkable for its intellectual character, 
to be included in anything like a national classification. I 
remember I thought, as they sat there in a row conversing 
frankly and cheerfully together, Lucy the handsomest, in 
hei' pretty neat morning dress; while I bad my doubU 
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whether Einilv wouhl not have extorted the mn?t applai:‘_o 
ui a hall-room. This distinction is mentioned, hec.ui^.' I 
{leliovc it national. 

The visit lastcl ati hour; for I had cxpre.s.sed a «i.<h io 
ftll parties that they would become acquainted, and the 
girls seemed mutually pleased. As they chatted, I listened 
to the tones of their voices, and fancied, on (he whole, that 
Kmily had slightly the advanUage in intonation an<l acceH ; 
thou'^h it was scarcely perceptible, and it was an ad\aii*ago 
that was attended by a slight s.icriliee of the charm of nat¬ 
ural utterance. She was a little more artificial m this re- 
sped than her companions, and in so much less plea>ing; 
though, had the comparison been made with the Manhattan 
style of the present day, the odds would have bei'ii im¬ 
mensely in her favor. In 1802 , however, some attention 
was still paid to the utterance, tones of voice, and manner 
of speaking of young ladies. The want of it all. iust now, 
is the besetting vice of the whole of our later instruction 
of the sex; it being almost as rare a thing iiow.adays, to 
find a young American girl who speaks her own language 
gracefully, a.s it is to find one who is not of pleasing per- 

AVlicii the young ladies parted, it was with nn under- 
Btaudiu<^ that thev were soon to meet again. 1 shook 
hands with Emily: English fashion, and took my leave at 

the same lime. . 

« Well, Mile.s,” said Grace, as soon as we were tn the 

street, “you have certainly been of service to a very charm- 

inc vouDg woman — 1 Uko her, excessively.” 

“And you, Lucy —I hope you agree with Gr.aco, m 
thinking my friend, Emily Merton, a charming young 

* Lucy did not speak as frankly, or as decidedly ns Grac^ 
BO far as manner was concerned; though she coincided m 

“ I am of the same opinion,” she said, in a tone that 
was far less cheerful than her usually very cheerful man- 
ner. “ She is one of the loveliest creatures I ever saw , 

fli nd it is no wonder ” — 
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“ bat is no woiulcr, dear ? ” asked Grace, observing that 
her friend Iiesilatcd to proceed, 

“ Oh ! I was about to say something silly, and had l.cttor 
not finish the speech. Hut what a finished manner Miss 
Merton possesses ; do you not think so, Grace ? ” 

“ I wish she had a little less of it, dear; that is precisely 
what I should find fault with in her deportment. It is 
manner; and, though we all must have some, it strikes me 
it ought not to be seen. I think all the Europeans wo 
saw in town, last winter, Lucy, h.ad more or less of this 
manner.” 

“ I dare say it would seem so to us; notwithstanding, it 
may be very agreeable to tbosc who are used to it — a 
thing to miss when one gets much accustomed to it.” 

As Lucy made this remark I detected a furtive and 
timid glance at inyself. I was mystified at the time, and 
was actually so silly as to think the dear girl was talking 
at me, and to feel a little resentment. I fancied she 
wished to say, » There, Master Miles. you have been in 
London, and on a desert island in the South Seas — the 
>ery extremes of human habits^ and have got to be 
so sophisticated, so very un-Clawbonnyish, as to feel the 
necessity of a manner, in the young ladies with whom you 
associate.” 'I he notion nettled me to a degree that induced 
me to pretend duty, and to hurry down to the ship. Whom 
shoidd I meet, in Rector Street, but Mr. Hardinge, who 
had been across to the Hudson in search of me. 

“Come hither, Miles,” said the excellent old man, “I 
wish to converse with you seriously.” 

As Lucy was uppermost in my thoughts at the moment, 

I said to myself, “ What can the dear old gentleman have 
to say, now ? ” 

I hear from all quarters the best accounts of you, my 
dear hoy,” Sir. Hardinge continued, “ and I am told you 
make a very superior seaman. It is a feather in your cap, 
uidccd, to have commanded an Indiaman a twelvemonth 
before you are of age. I have been converging with my 
ojd friend John Murray, of the house of John Murray & 
Sons, one of the verjr best merchants in America, and ba 
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MT.r ‘ Push the bov ahead, when you find the ^tuti m 

l:ui. Get him u ship of his own, and tliat will put him on 
the true track. Teach him early to have an eye to l.is 
otvu interests, and it will make a man of him, at once. I 
have thought the matter over, have had a vessel iniuy e^e, 
for the last mouth, and will purchase her at once, if you 
like the plan.’^ 

‘•But have I money enough for such a thing, my near 
eir—after having saile^l in the John, stnJ the ligris, anJ 
the Crisis, I should not like to take up with any of your 

I5’s, No. 2.'* ^ 

“ You have forgotten to mention the ‘ 1 retty 1 oil, 
Miles," said the divine, smiling. “ Be under no fear, how- 
ever, for your dignity ; the vessel I have in treaty, is all 
you could wish, they tell me, having made hut one v.p-age, 
and is sold oh account of the death of her owner. 
money, you will rememher I have thirteen thousand dol- 
lar.s of your income invested in stocks, and slocks that cost 
but ten. The peace has brought everything up, and you 
are making money, right and left. How have your own 

pay and -irivaf^ venture turuc«l out? , , ,, 

‘‘ Perfectly well, sir. 1 am near three thousand dollars 

in pocket, and shall have no need to call on you, for iny 
personal wants. Then I have my pn/e money to tomh. 
Even Neb, wages and prize money, brings me nine hundred 
dollars. With your permission, sir, 1 should like to give 

the fellow his freedom." , 

“ Wait till you are of age. Miles, and then you can do 

a., you 1 ,lease. I hoW four tl.ouaaud dollara of your in¬ 
vested money, which hu.s been paid in, and I have plat 
it in atocka. Altogether, I find we can niuamr in aoi d 
caali, more than twenty thousand dollara, wli.le tlie p.i o 
of the ship, as she stands, almost ready for ^ea, is a y 
Dftecu. Now, go and look at the vessel; if you liko her, 

I will close the bargain at once.” vnurself 

liut, my dear -Mr. Hardingc, do you think yourself 

era. tiv qualified to judge of the value of a ship . 

- Poll 1 pohl don't iliiagiiio I am so conceited us to pnr^ 

Chase on my own knowledge. 1 have taken some of tha 

at 
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very best advice of the city. There is John Murray, to 
bej^iii with — a great ship-holder, himself, and Archibald 
Gracie, and William Bayard —all capital judges, liave 
Uiken an interest in the affair. Three others of my friends 
have walked round to look at the vessel, and all approve 
— not a dissenting voice.” 

“May I ask, sir, who liave seen her, besides the gentle¬ 
men you have named? They, I admit, are, indeed, gotx] 
judges.” 

“Why — why—yes — do you happen to know any¬ 
thing of Doctor Benjamin Moore, now. Miles?” 

“Never heard of him, sir, in my life; but a physician 
can be no great judge of a ship.” 

“ No more of a physician than yourself, boy—Doctor 
Benjamin Moore, the gentleman we elected bishop, while 
you were absent” — 

“ Oh! he you wislied to toast, instead of Miss Boggy 
Berott,” cried I, smiling. “ Well, what does the bishop 
think of her—if he approve, she must be orthodox.” 

“ lie says she is the handsomest vessel ho over laid 
eyes on. Miles; and let me tell you, the favorable opinion 
of .sc good a man as Doctor iloore, is of value, even though 
it be about a ship.” 

I could not avoid laughing, and I dare say most of tlio 
readers will also, at this toucli of simplicity ; and yet, why 
should not a bishop know as much of ships as a sot of 
ignoramuses who never read a theological book in their 
lives, some of them not even the Bible, should know about 
bishops ? Tlie circumstance was not a tittle more absurd 
than many that are occurring daily before our eyes, and to 
which, purely from habit, we submit, very much as a mat¬ 
ter of course. 

“Well, sir,” I replied, as soon as I could, “I will look 
at the ship, get her character, and give you an answei at 
oiico. I like the idea, for it is pleasant to be one*s own 
master.” 

In that day, $15,000 would buy a very excellent ship, as 
ships went. The vessel I was taken to see was coppered 
and copper-fastened, butt-bolted, and she 'ueasured just fiv4 
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*iMnared tous- She leul a great roputatian 
what was thought a goud deal of in lHn2.was P uhuh lplna 
built. She had been one voyage to China, an.l Imlo 

more than a year old. or the best possible ap for a vessel. 
Her name was the “ Dawn,” and she aimed an ” Aurora 
for hei figure-head. AVhether she were, or were not in¬ 
clined to Puseyisiu, 1 never could ascertain. aUhough I t.m 
uinrm .she had the services of the Protestant Lpiscop ii 
Catholic Clinrch read on board hei afterward, on moro 

than one occasion. , , , , 

The result of uiy cxamiualion and inquiries was favorably 

and, by the end of the week, the Dawn was purchased. 

The owners of the Crisis were pleased to express their 

re-rots, for they had intended that I should continue in (he 

command of their vessel, hut no one could object to a man s 

widiing to sail in his own eiiiidoyiiient. I made tliismii.or. 

(ant ac<iui,i(ion at what was probably the most auspicious 

moment of American navigation. It is u proof of this tl.at 

the very day 1 was put in possession of the ship, good 

freights were ofl'ered to no less than four ^itA^rent parU of 

the^world. I hail my choice between Holland, Trance, 

Kn-laud, and China. After consulting with my guardian, 1 

accepted that to France, which not only paid the be.st but 

1 wiL desirous of bceiiig more of Uie world than had jet 

fallen to my share. I could make a voyage to Ihndeaur 

“iteckin five moutfiv, ..n,l by the end of that tu.je I 

.bould be of age, and, coascqueiiUy, .uy own mavter. As i 

u,te,.ded to have great doings at Clawbonny on that ocoas.on, 

I il,on.d.t it .night 1.0 well ..ut to go loo b«; f™‘“ 

Accordb.gly, aft.r sbi,.,,l..g Talcott a..d the 1 

wl.o ..amo was Wallo.., for my .nates, we began to lake 

“'fn^ rZ.rti!nri'tn.o..sl.t ...e of n visit to the paten.al 
home It was a seasoo of the year when most people, wl.o 
were a..ybodies, left town, and the v.lhts alo..g the shore, 
of the Hudson had long bee., occup.ed. Mr. Ha.d.nge-, too, 
for .1.0 country a,.d his flock. Tho g.rls hud ha,I 
Lounl. of town, whicl, was getting to ho very dull, and 
ITorylXHtj, Eupert excepted, seemed anx.ous to go up tho 
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river. I had invited the Mertons to pass part of the :um« 
mer at the farm, moreover, and it was time the invitation 
should be renewed, for the major’s physicians had advised him 
to choose some cooler residence than the strcetsof a hot,closa 
town could furnish during the summer months. Emily had 
been so much engrossed with the set into which she Ini'l 
(alien since her landing, and which it was easy for me to see 
was altogether superior to that in which she had lived at 
home, that I was surprised at the readiness with which she 
urged her father to redeem his promise. 

‘‘Mr. Ilardingo tells me, sir, that Clawbonny is really a 
pretty spot,” she said, “ and the country around it is thought 
to be very healthy. You cannot get answers from liomo 
(she meant England) for several months, and 1 know 
Captain Wallingford will be happy to receive us. Besides, 
we are pledged to accept this additional favor from him.” 

I thought Major Merton felt some of my own surprise at 
Emily’s earnestness and manner, but his resistance was very 
feeble. The old gentleman’s health, indeed, was ]»rctty 
thoroughly undermined, and I began to liave serious doubts 
of his living even to return to Europe. He had some 
relatives in Boston, and had opened a correspondence with 
them, and 1 had thought, more than once, of the expediency 
of apprising them of his situation. At present, however, 
nothing better could be doue than to get him into the coun¬ 


try. 

Having made all the arrangements with the others, I 
went to persuade Rupert to be of the party, for I thought 
It would make both Grace and Lucy so much the happier. 

“ Miles, my dear fellow,” said the young student, gaping, 
" Clawbonny is certainly a capitalish place, but you will admit 
it is somewhat stupid after. New York. My good kins¬ 
woman, Mrs. Bradfort, has taken such a fancy to us all, and 


has made me so 


comfortable — would you believe it, boy 


she has actually given mo six hundred a year, for the last 


two years, besides making Lucy presents fit for a queen. A 
sterling woman is she, this cousin Margaret of ours! ” 

I heard this, truly, not without surprise; for, iu settling 


Titb my owners, 1 found Rupert had drawu overy cent ta 
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r-'Ki'ii lie was cntitle<l, un.lcr the onleis I had left I'hen I 
ia-\' ent to sea. 

Vs Mrs. Bra.ifort was more than at her eru'e, hen ever, 
hid no nearer relative than Mr. llardinge. and was mnrh 
altached to tl.c fa.nilv, I h.a.l no diinculty in bel.ev.n- it 
true, so far as tl.e lady's lilieralily was concerned. I heartily 
wishe<l Uupeit had |io=sc^^ed more self-respect; hut he nas, 

as he was! ^ i i- r 

“ I aiu sorry ycni rannol "o with u-" I answerco, " tor 1 

counted on you to help amuse the Mertous — 

“ The Merlons ! Why, surely, they are not goms to pas9 

the summer at Clawbonuy 1 ” 

“They ipiit town with us, to-morrow. M hy should not 

the Merlons pa-s the sumnn r at Clawhonny?" 

“ Why. :Milc 9 . my dear hoy. you know how it h "ith the 
^vorM — how it is with ihe^e Ihiglidi, in paitn ular. 1 hey 
think everything of rank, you know, an.l are devotees ol 
Blvlo and appearance, and all that sort of thing, you know, 
as no one understands better than myself; for I pass most of 

iny time in the Knglish set, you know. 

I did not then understand what had come over Rupert, 

though it is all plain enough to me now. 

enomdi, got inU> what was then called the Knglisli scU 

Now! there is no <p.eslion, that, so far as the natives them¬ 
selves were conceriieil, this was as good a sot as over c.\ist. d 
in this country ; and it is also beyond all c.avil, that many 
respectable Knglish peisons, of both sexes, were occasion.iUy 
found in it; but it had this great defect: every Knghshmau 
who wore a good coat, and had any ol the slang of society, 
made his way into the outskirts, at lc:ist, of this set ; aiu 
Rupert, whose own position was not yet thoroughly con- 
r.rme.!. had fallen a great deal into the association ol lu-so 
accidental comers ami goers. Ihcy talked ^ ' 

deep, and had a lofty disdain for everything lu he wuuH.y 
I homdi it was very certain they were just then ... muc 
bettJr company where they were, than they had ever hcc 
at home. Kike must tyros, Rupert fanc.e<l these hUisU.-rn.g 
Lntry persons to imitate: .and, as they SL-ldom 00 .^^=**"* 
ten Jiimtes without having something to say of my Lord 
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A-or Sir John B-, persons they had read of. or seen 

in the streets, he was weak enough to imagine they knew 
all about tlie dignitaries of the British empire. As Rupert 
was really a gentleman, and had good manners naturally, it 
was a erievous thin;; to see him fashioning liimself anew, as 
it might be, on sucli very questionable models. 

“ Clawbonny is not a stylish place, I am ready to allo^y,” 
I answered, after a moment of hesitation ; “still, it is re* 
6j)t‘Ctablo. Tlierc is a good farm, a valuable mill, and a 
good, old, comfortable, straggling, stone house.” 

“ Very ti ue, Milos, my dear fellow, and all as dear to me, 
you know, as llic apple of iny eye — but farniish ; young 
ladies like the good things that come from farms, but do not 
admire the homeliness of the residence. I speak of young 
Knglish ladies, in particular. Now, you see, Major Merton 
is a fiohhofliccr, and that is having good rank in a respectable 
profession, you know — I suppose you understand, Miles, 
that the king ptjts most of his sons into the army, or navy 
— all this makes a diircrcnco, you understand? ” 

“ I innhustand nothing about it; what is it to me where 
the King of ICiigland puls his sons? ” 

I wish, iny dear Miles, if the truth must be said, tliat 
you and I had been a little less boyish, when we were boys, 
than happened to be the case. It would have been all the 
better for us both.” 

“ Well, I wisli no such thing. A boy should be a boy, 
and a man a man. I am content to have been a boy, while 
1 was a boy. It is a fault in this country, that boys fancy 
tliemselves men too soon.” 

“ Ah 1 my dear fellow, you will not, or do not understand 
me. What I mean is, that we were both precipitate in the 
choice of a profession — I retired in time, but you persevere; 
that is all.” 

“ Vou did retire in season, ray lad, if truth is what you 
are after; for had you stayed a hundred years on board ship, 
yoj never would have made a sailor." 

When I said this I fancied I had uttered a pretty severe 
thing. Rupert took it so coolly, however, as to satisfy me 
at once that he thought differently on the subject. 
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“ Clenrly, it i» not my Yocotion. Nature ...tcn.le. mo 
for Jmetlflng Itetler. I tru.t, ami I mistook a Itny.rlt m 

dinatiou for a taste, A little expertenoc >-S ' 

ami I am t.ow tvlierc I feel I ought to be. I wish, .line,, 
you had come to the study of the haw, at the 
went to sea. You would have been, by this tune .it 
bar and would have bad a dc*fu»(e |.osition in socKt>. 

.:i am very dad I did not. ^Vhat the deuce shouM I 
have done as a' lawyer ■, or what a.hatt.tage would tt bar 

been to me to be lubnitlcd to the bar. 

“Advanu-*e! 'WI.v, my dc.-ir fellow, every adMinta, 

h. the wo" d.' You know how it is in .bis country, I sup- 

and, by Om'lUtleVglean from the manner you 
.heor alotit h.’yinr disconrse. I wish to know nottnng. 

["or: ;,r: r o^r^yita^ tz :: 

as 

“Who?” I exclaimed, m surprise. P > 

the do^’ - why that is Shakespeare, man 

Xr^^id: ;2'g"on'e:i;uf;muo::f :r::d; ::hK. 

-ri:rhrMr.Vm^ Merton ever ^nversed with you 

ou tl.e subject of my a„a again. You 

s;.. s; ■ '• 

•Tsr-c:'r;rc;i,....«. — « 
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struck me as infinitely <lroll, and as scracwbat silly. J 
knew my precise position in society, perfectly ; had none 
of the silly swaggering about personal merit, and of »one 
mans being as good as another,” that has since got ittto 
sncli general use among us ; and understood perfectly tlie 
useful and tinavoidablc classifications that take place in all 
civilized communities, and which, while they are attended 
by certain disadvantages as exceptions, pro«luce great bene¬ 
fits as a whole, and w:vs not disposed at all to exag<Terate 
my claims or to deny my deficiencies. But the idea of 
attaching any considerations of gentility to my noble, 
manly, (laring profession, sounded so absurd I could not 
avoid laugliitig. In a few moments, however, I be&ime 
grave. 

“Ilarkeo, Rupert,” said I; “I trust Miss Merton does 
not think I endeavored to mislead her as to my true posi¬ 
tion. or to make her think I was a greater personage than 
I truly am ?” 

*“ III not answer for that. When we were first ac¬ 
quainted, I found she had certain notions about Clawhomiy, 
and your estate, anil all that, which were rather English, 
you know. Now in England, an estate gives a man a cer¬ 
tain consideration, whereas land is so plenty with us, that 
we think nothing of the man who happens to own a little 
of it. Stock, in America, as it is so much nearer ready 
money, is a better thing ilum land, you know.” 

How true was this, even ten years since; Iiow false is It 
«o-day! The proprietor of tens of thousands of acres was, 
indeed, under the paper-money regime^ a less imporUmt 
man than the owner of a handful of scrip, wliich has had 
all Its value squeezed out of it, little by little. That was 
truly the age when the representative of property was ol 
far more importance than the property itself;' and all be¬ 
cause the country existed in a fever that set everything in 
motion. Wo shall see just such times again, I fear. 

“ But what had Emily Merton to do with all this ? ” 

‘‘Miss Merton? Oh! she is English, you know, and 

felt as English persons always do, at the sound of acres. 1 

53t »t all right, however, and you need be under no eon- 
corn.” 
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«Tl.e devil you did! And. pray, in mau.ar 

Ihis done? How was the matter set r>gl>t. 

Knpert took the cigar from his mouth. 
to issue bv a snudl, deliberate jet, cocking lus no.>e up a 

as if observ:,,. .he s.a,,, and Aon d^ 
give me an answer. Your smokers l.ave sncl. a dnd.nn 

‘•Why, just ill this way, my fine fello«. 1 toUt 
Cl-iwbonnv was a firm, and not an estate, you know ; tl.at 
did a .mod deal, of itself Tlien. I entered into an expla- 

nation^of . 1.0 eonsideralion of farmers .n 

know, a,.a made it all .os plan, as li C SI e .s .pnok 

frill is Kmilv, and takes a thing remarkably soon. 

^ ‘‘Did MiM Merton s;iy anything to induce you to sup- 
nose she thought the less of me, for these explanations. 

“of clrse .,o.-sl.o valnes you, an.ar.nolv - 
I,ip,s yon, as a sailor -thmks you a so.'. “ 
captai,: Nelson, or Blake, or Trusln.., and al o. of 

th !..» All young ladies, however, are excee.li gl> pailicu 
11: aimuV prof^sfons, I s.,ppose yon k,.ow, M.lcs, as well 

“ .1 WhatfLucy, Rnpert ? Do yon imagine Lncy cares a 

; ,r kiirii i,.—......«»/« 

* V ^till Lucy had grown from a very jourij, 
me go away. Still, ^ J 3 woman, and 

discussion at that moment, and I cut j ^law- 

« Well, Rupert, what am I to expect? 1 asReU , 

';.ow‘v'ou"7the Mortons are to be of .ho party. 
I 1 .hail have to go; it would be mhosp.uble else. 
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I <lo wisli, Milos, you wHiUl manage to csta\)]ish visiting 
relations with some of tlic families on the other side of the 
river. Ihere are plenty of respectable people within a few 
hours’ sail of Clawlioimv.” 

*■ My failier, and my grandfather, and my great-grand¬ 
father managed, as you call it, to get along, for the last 
hundred years, well enough on the west side; and, although 
wo are not quite ns genteel as the east, we will do well 
enough, riie Wallingford sails early in the morning, to 
sa7e the ticle; and I hope your lordship will turn out in 
season, and not keep us waiting. If you do, I shall be un 
genteel enough to leave you behind.” 

I left Kupert with a feeling in which disgust and anger 
>?erc blended. I wish to be understood, more particularly 
os I know I am wilting for a stiflT-ncckcd generation. I 
never was guilty of the weakness of decrying a thing be 
cause I did not happen to possess it myself. I knew my 
own place in the social scale perfectly; nor was I, as I 
have just said, in the least inclined to fancy that one man 
was as good as another. I knew very w’cll that lliis was 
not true, eitluu- in nature or in the social relations; in politi¬ 
cal axioms, any more than in political truths. At the same 
time, I did not believe nature had created men unequal, in 
tlie order of primogeniture from male to male. Keeping 
ill view all the facts, I was perfectly disposed to admit tlm't 
habits, education, association, and sometimes chance and 
caprice, drew distinctions that produced great benefits, as a 
whole; in some small degree qualified, perhaps, by cases 
of individual injustice. This last exception, however, being 
upplicable to all things human, it had no influence on my 
opinions, which were sound and healthful on all tlieso 
points; practical, common-sense like, and in conformity 
with the decisions of the world from the time of Moses, 
down to our own, or, I dare say, of Adam himself, if the 
iruth could be known; and, as I have said more than once 
in these rambling memoirs, I was not disposed to take a 
false view of my own social position. I belonged, n't most, 
to I lie class of small proprietors, as they existed in tlie 
ias*. century, and filled a very useful and respectable niche 
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the yecnan an.l g.n.l«n.,K 

• \ k wpll draw the <lmuioiion:> Kuptrt 

might y of h'w’m" c ircd much about it, 

t|o„e,l ; nor a™ I cons on. f , „„ nnrn 

^'’';fnul"'o”usrges a„,, notions of onlinavy soeio.y 

“s-S -:Sr i 

U^y-s^upposed defection did 

l.umbled, monilicd, grieved I i ,,,l 

cial vicissitiidcfl, more t stni^nlcs between fidlcii 

fiUntly exliibitmg pictures of ^ j. ^ and does have 

conseipieuce and rising we-iith. \rt 0/the strife; but 

the best of it, in the mere ^s- 

in the more moral, if sn«-h a no . ^.^.ry 

cmdency of better manners and aspi- 

,,t to iversbadow the : almighty 

rant, who places »“3 *:huins. * and 

g^Sitly afraid that to regard 

#on of another CapUam Wal ^ ^ jealous attention, 
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svich gcnerou? intentions, the roatlcr is not to bo surprise*! 
it I found some of that for which I so earnestly sought — 
people oeing very apt to find precisely the thing for whicli 
they look, when it is not lost money. 

Tlie next moruingwe were all punctual, and sailed at the 
proper hour. Tlie Mortons seemed pleased with the river, 
and, having a fresh southerly wind in our favor, with a 
strong fiood-tido, we actually landed at the mill the same 
afternoon. Everything is apt to be agree.able when tlie 
traveller gets on famously; and I thought I never saw 
Emily in better spirits than she was when we first reached 
(lie top of the ascent that lies above the lauding. I had 
giveti her my arm, as due to hospitality, while the othet's 
got up as they could; for I observed tiiat Rupert assisted 
no one. As for Eucy, I was still too much vexed with licr, 
an<l had been so all day, to be ns civil as I ought. We 
were soon at a point that commanded a view of the house, 
meadows, orchaids, and fields. 

“ lliis, then, is Clawbontiy 1” exclaimetl Emily, as soon 
as I ]>ointcd out the place to her. “Upon my word, a very 
pretty farm, Captain Wallingford. Even jirettier than you 
represcnterl it to be, ISIr. Rupert Hardinge." 

“ Oh ! I always do justice to everything of Wallingford’s, 
you know. Wo were children together, and became so 
much attached in early life, th.at it's no wonder we remain 
so ill these our later days.” 

Rupert was probably nearer the truth than lie imagined, 
when lie made this speech; ray regard for him, by this 
time, being pretty much reduced to habit; and certainly it 
had no iucrease from any fresh supplies of respect. I bc"aQ 
to hope he might not marry Grace, tliongh I bad formerly 
looked forward to the connection as a settled thing. “ Let 
him get l\Iiss Merton, if ho can,” I said to myself; “it will 
bo no great arquisilion, I fancy, to either side.” 

How dillereiit was it with Im father, and, I may add, 
with Lucy ! The old gentleman turned to me, with tears 
in his eyes ; pointed to the dear old house, with a look of 
.delight; and then took my arm, without reference to the 
wants of Miss Morton, and led me on, conversing earnestly 
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Af Tiv affairs ami of liK own stewanUliip. Lncy liad I'er 
fathers arm,on the other side; and the good dtvme was too 
mnch acenstomed to her, to tnin.l the 

dau<Thter Away we three wont, thtrcfoie. k-ulni^ t >. 

nddle Rupert took charge of F.mily and Grace. Major 

Merlon followed, leaning on Ins o« n lu.in. 

Ml is a lovely —it is a lovely spot. M.le>, 

Hardin^e* ‘'and Ido most sincerely hope yon will 
Udn! of tkrin- down tl.at respectable-looking, comfort;,Ide, 

"-fi i:r if r 

“T;ivhy%ie''enoih ? But notv you are a sort of a 
met cW,’ you may g°rotv rich, and wish to be the propr.ctor 

TlTume had l«c„, when such thoughts often crossed my 

wi.o J • - - 

'if S^t“ i:- Uion,- replied the dear 

girl,l ilu!i saucUy, 1 .bought. “ I/" C 

wanLs, and do not choose to speak of ) our deserN „ 
r toMhc question will he settled by a certain Mrs A\ al- 
Un^L'd. one^f these days. Clever women generally de- 

;3HS,“3j=rf:= 

lUter iL No good-hearted womau, indeed - no tru 
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womau — would ever dream of either. Dear me! dear 
me! the happy days and the sorrowful days — the gracious 
mercies of Providence, and the chastening afflictions — that 
1 myself have seen, and felt, and witnessed, under these 
same roofs! ” 

This was followed by a sort of enumeration of the events 
of the last forty years, including passages in the lives of all 
who had dwelt at the farm; the whole concluding with the 
divine’s solemnly repeating, “ No, no, Miles ! do not tliiok, 
even, of manning a woman who would wish you to deserti 
or materially ^ter, Olawbouuy.” 
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CHAPTER XXIIT. 

If thou he’*t nUJ l-y »>‘y 

Thou <lo>l deicntf enough; and jet enough 

M.j „o. «Uud » f» a. to tut 

„°U I was rejoiced, l.otvever, to see Lucy, aud more so, 
test vhere I found I.er, and I l.elieve told l.er as much with 
Tv eye" The eharnting girl looked happier than she had 
anV-ared the day before, or for many previous days indcc 1, 
Z I Ml less apprehension than of late, concerning her 
r'ing met tldUi nCy agreeable youth of a more genteel pro- 

fession than that of a merchant^aptnin. 

nl (lid not expect to find you hero, Lncj, cma 

Grace “eating half-ripo currants, too, or my ejes 

^“GrirsmMd, and ns soon as Luey-s animation had a li.tla 
fcubsided, she blushed. 
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“ How much better would it be, I\Iiles,” my ro 

sumed, “ could you be induced to think uud feel witlj us, aiid 
quit the seus, to come and live for the rest of your days on 
the cpot where your fathers have so long lived before you. 
Would it not, Lucy ? ’’ 

“ Jliles will never do that,” Lucy answ-cred, with em[>ha- 
sis. “ Mejj are not like us females, who love everything wo 
love at all with our whole hearts. Men prefer wandering 
about, and being shipwrecked, aud left on desert islands, to 
remaining quietly at home on their own farms. No, no, 
you'll never persuade INIiles to do that.” 

“I am not astonished my brother thinks desert islands 
such plcasiint abodes, when he can find companions like 
Miss Morton on them.” 

“ You will remember, sister of mhio, in the first place, 
that Marble Land is very far from being a desert island at 
all ; and in the next, that I found filiss Merton in Hyde 
Park, London, almost in the canal, for that matter,” 

“I think it a little odd that Miles never told us all about 
this ill his letters at the time, Lucy. When young gentle¬ 
men drag youug ladies out of cjinals, their friends at home 
liave a riglit to know something of the matter.” 

How much unnecessary misery is inflicted by unmeaning 
expressions liko this. Grace spoke lightly, aud probably 
without a second thought about the matter; but the little 
she said not only made me thoughtful and uneasy, but it 
drove everything like a smile from the usually radiant 
countenance of her friend. The conversation dragged, and 
soon after we returned together to the house. 

I wjis much occupied that morning in riding about the 
jdaco witlt Mr. Hardinge, and in listening to his account of 
Lis stewardship. With the main results I was already ac¬ 
quainted, nay, possessed them in the Dawn, but the deUiiU 
Lad all to be gone over with the most minute accuracy. A 
more simple-minded being there was not on earth than Mr. 
Hardinge; and that my aflhirs turned out so well was the 
result of the prosperous condition of the country at that day 
the system my father had adopted in his lifetime, and the 
good qualities of the different agents he had chosen_every 
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030 of whom rcmaiiietl in the situation in which he was at 
the sad moment of the faLal accident at tlie mill. Had 
matters reallj depended on the knowledge and management 
of the most excellent divine, they would soon have been at 
sixes and sevens. 

“ I am no bediever in miracles, my dear Miles,” observed 
my guardian, with amusing self-complacency ; ‘‘ but I do 
think a change has been wrought in me, to meet the emer¬ 
gencies of a situation in which the interests of two orphans 
have been so suddenly intrusted to my guidance an<l care. 
God be thanked! cverytlnug prospers; your aflairs, as well 
Uo those of iny dear Grace. It is wonderful,*T>oy, how a 
man of my habits has been directed in his purchases of 
wheat, for iiistaocc ; I, who never bought a bushel until 
the whole responsibility of your mills fell ujion my shoul- 
tlcrs. I take no credit to myself for it — uo ci e<Ut to my¬ 
self.” 

“ I hope the miller has not been backward, my ilcarsir, 
in giving you all the assistance in bis power.” 

“Morgan? yes, he is always ready; and you know 1 
never forget to send him into the market to both buy and 
sell. Really his advice has been so excellent, that to mo 
it has the appearance of being almost miraculous — pro¬ 
phetic, I shoulil say, wore it not improper. We should 
avoid all exaggeration in our gratitude, boy.” 

“ Very truly, sir. And in what muuuer Lave you man¬ 
aged to get along so well with the crops on the place it¬ 
self?” 

“ Favored by the same great adviser, Miles. It is really 
wonderful, the crops wo have had, and the judgment that 
has been so providentially shown in the management of the 
fields as well as of the mills I ” 

“Of course, sir, old Hiram (Nob’s uncle) has always 
been ready to ^ro you his uid ? Hiram has a great deal 
of judgment in hb way.’* 

“ No doubt, DO doubU Hiram and I have done it all, 
led by a providential counsel. Well, my boy, you ought to 
be satbfied with your earthly lot, for everything seems to 
prosper that iKdonga to you. Of course you will marry, 

25 
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u:ie of flioso <liiysi uikI transmit tliis place to your son, a* 
it li.is hceii received from your fathers?” 

“ I keep tliat hope in pei^spective, sir; or, as we sailors 
say, for a shcot-anchor.” 

“Your hope of salvation, boy, is your sbeet-anclioi, I 
trust. Nevertheless, we are not to be too hard oti young 
men, and must let them have a little romance in their com¬ 
positions. Yes, yes; I trust you will not become so much 
weddc<I to your sb'p, as not to think of taking .a wife one 
of these days. It will be a happy hour to mo when I can 
see another ^Irs. Miles Wallingford at Clawbonny. She 
will be the third ; for I cm remember your grandmother." 

“ Can you recommend to mo a proper person to till that 
honorable station, sir?” said I, smiling to myself, and ex¬ 
ceedingly curious to hear the answer. 

“What do you think of this Miss Merton, hoy? She is 
liandsoine, and that pleases young men; clover, and tlnit 
pleases old ones; well educitcd, and that will last when 
the beauty is gone; and, so far as I can judge, amiable ; 
and that is as necessary to a wife as fidelity. Marry no 
wojiian, Allies, that is not amiable ! ” 

“ ]\Iay 1 ask what you call amiable, sir ? and, when that 
question is answered, 1 may venture to go so far as to in¬ 
quire wlwm you call amiable ? ” 

“Very sensible distinctions, and such as are entitled to 
fiiir answers; at least the first. I do not call levity, ninia- 
hility ; nor more constitutional gaycty. Some of the seem¬ 
ingly most Ught-hcarted women I have ever known, huvo 
been anything but amiable. There must be an unusual 
absence of selfishness — a person must live less for herself, 
than others — or rather, must find her own happiness in tlio 
liappii>ess of those she loves, to make a truly amiable 
woman. Heart and principle arc at the bottom of what 
is tiuly amiable; tliough temperament and disposition uu- 
doubledly contribute. As for the whom, your own sister 
Grttie is a truly amiable young woman. I never knew her 
do anything to hurt auothei**8 feelings in my life.” 

“ I suppose you will admit, air, I cannot voiy well marri 
Grace ? " 
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“ I wish you could, with all my heart —yes, with all my 
he.art! Were not you and Grace brother and sister, I 
should consider myself well quit of the responsibiLly of iny 
guardianship, in seeing you man and wife.” 

‘‘ As that is out of the question, I am not without hopej 
you can mention another who will do juat as well so far as 
I am concerned.” 

‘•Well, there is Miss Merton — though I do not know 
her w’ell enough to venture al)solutely on a recommendation. 
Now, I toM Lucy, no later than yesterday, while we were 
on the river, and as you were pointing out to Miss Merton 
the forts in the Highlands, that 1 ihoiiglit you would m ake 
one of the handsomest couples in the Slate; and moreover, 
1 tolil her — bless me, how this corn grows! The plants 
will bo in tassel in a few days, and the crop must turn tmt 
most bencncent — truly, truly there is a Providence in all 
thitigs ; for, at first, I was for putting the corn on yomler 
lull-side, anil the potatoes here; but old Hiram wa** le<i by 
some invisible agency to insist on this field for the corn, and 
the hill-side for the potatoes; and, now, look and see wliut 
crops are in promise! Think of a nigger’s blundering on 
such a tliiiig ! ” 

In 1802, even well-educated and well-intentioned clergy¬ 
men Inul no scruples in saying “ nigger.” 

“ IJut, sir, you have quite forgotten to add what else you 
told Lucy.” 

“ True, true—it is very natural that you should prefer 
blearing me talk about liliss Merton, to hearing me talk 
ul)out |)ot;»tocs. I’ll tell that to Lucy, too, you may depend 
on it.” 

“ I sincerely hope you will do no such thing, my dear 
sir,” I cried, in no little alarm. 

‘•Ah! that betrays guilt—consciousness, I should say ; 
for what guilt can there bo in a virtuous love ? and rely 
on it, both the girls slioll know all about it. Lucy and I 
often talk over your matters, Miles; for she loves you as 
well as your own sister. Ah. my fine fellow, you bltjsh 
Kt it, like a girl of sixteen I But there is nothing to be 
a8hume<l of, and there is no occasion for blushes.” 
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“ Well, sir, letting my blushes—the blushes of a ship* 
muster! — but setting aside my blushes, for mercy’s sake 
what more did you tell Lucy?” 

“ What more ? Why I told her how you had beeu on 
a desert island, quite alone, as one might say, with Bliss 
Blntoii, and how you had been at sea, living iu the same 
cabin, as it were, for nine months; and it would be won¬ 
derful, wonderful indeed, if two so handsome young persons 
should not feel an attachment for each other. C3ountry 
might make some difference, to be sure ” — 

“ And station, sir ? What do you think would be the 
influence of the difference of station, also ? ” 

“ Station 1 Bless nio, Miles; what difference in station 
is there between you and Miss Merton, that it should cause 
any obstacle to your union?” 

“ You know what it is, sir, as well as I do myself. She 
is the daughter of an officer in the British army, and I am 
the master of a ship. You will admit, I presume, BIr. 
llardinge, that there is such a thing as a difference ir 
itatioii ? ” 

“ Beyond all question. It is exceedingly useful to ro- 
inemher it; and I greatly fear the loose appointments of 
inagistr.ates and other functionaries, that are making round 
the country, will bring all our notions on such subjects 
into great confusion. I can understand that one man is 
as good as another in rights, Bliles; but I cannot under- 
sUind ho is any better, because he happens to be unedu¬ 
cated, ignorant, or a blackgunnL” 

BIr. llunlinge was a sensible man in all such distinctions, 
tliough so simple iu connection with other matters. 

“ You can have no difficulty, however, in understanding 
that in New York, for instance, I should not bo considered 
the equal of Major Blerton — I mean socially altogether, 
and not in personal merit or the claims which years give 
— and, of course, not the equal of his daughter ? ” 

Wliy — yes — I know what you mean, now. There 
may bo some little inequality in that sense, perhaps; but 
Clawbonny, and the ship, and the money at use, would be 
very apt to strike a balauce." 
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‘‘I am afraid not, sir. I should have studied Jaw, sir, 
had I wished to make myself a gentleman.” 

“ There are lots of vulgar fellows getting into the law. 
Miles; men who have not half your claims to be consid¬ 
ered .gentlemen. I hope you do not think I wished you 
aud Rupext to study law in order to make gentlemen of 


you ? ^ , 

** No, sir; it was unnecessary to take tnat step as re* 

cards Rupert, who was fully born in the station. Clergy* 

men have a decided position all over the world, I behove; 

and then you are extremely well-connected otherwise, 5Ir. 

Hardinge. Rupert has no occasion for such an assistance ; 

with me it was a little different* 

« Miles, Miles, this is a strange fancy to come oyer a 
young man in your situation —aud who, I am afraid, has 
been the subject of envy, only too often, to Rupert. 

“If the truth were known, Mr. Hardinge, 1 dare say 
both Rupert and Lucy, in their secret hcarUs, think they 
possess advantages in the way of social station that do not 

belong to Grace and myself.” • . t 

Mr. Hardinge looked hurt, and I was soon sorry that L 

hail made this speech. Nor would I have the reader im- 
acine that what I had said proceeded in the least from 
tiiat narrow, selfish feeling which, under the blustering 
pretension of equality, presumes to deny the existence of 
L very potent social fact; but simply from the sensitiveness 
of feelings which on this subject were somewhat in danger 
of becoming morbid, through the agency of the most 
powerful passion of the human heart, or that which has 
well been called the master-passion. Nevertheless, Ur. 
Hardinge was much too honest a man to deny a 
much loo sincere to wish even to prevaricate about it, how- 
ever unpleasant it might be to acknowledge it ui all ta 

unplcaMD^t it be idle to 

pretend that there is not some justice m what 
‘hough I attach very little imporUnce to it, myself. Ru¬ 
pert is not exaedy what I could wish him to be in ^ 
Uimgs, and possibly he may be coxcomb enough, at times, 
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to fancy he has this slight advantage over yon ; but as foi 
Lucy, 1 11 engage she never tliiuks of you but as a second 
In’other, and that she loves you exactly as she loves 
llupert.” 

Mr. Ilardinge’s simplicity was of proof, and it was idle 
to think of making any impression on it. I changed the 
subject, therefore, and this was easily enough done by 
beginning again to talk about the potatoes. I was fa? 
from being easy, nevertheless ; for I could Jiot avoid see 
ing that the good divines restlessness might readily widen 
tl»G little breach which had opened between his daughter 
and myself. 

lhat day, at dinner, I discovered that Grace’s winter 
in town lia<l led to a sensible melioration of the domestic 
economy; most especially as related to the table. My 
father and mother had introduced some changes, w’hicii 
rendered tlic Clawbonny household affairs a little different 
from those of most other of the Ulster County families 
near our own class ; but their innovations, or in?prove- 
ments, or whatever they might be called, w’ere far from 
being as decided as those introduced by their daughter. 
Nothing, perhaps, sooner denotes the condition of people, 
than tlie habits connected with the table. If eating and 
drinking be not done in a certain way, and n way founded 
in reason, too, as indeed are nearly all the customs of pol¬ 
ished life, whatever may be the cant of the ultras of rcasou 
— but, if eating and drinking be not done in a certain way, 
your people of the world perceive it sooner than almost 
anything else. There is, also, more of common-sense aud 
innate fitness, in the usages of the table, co long ns they 
are not dependent on mere caprice, than in almost any 
other part of our deportment; for everybody must eat, and 
most persons choose to cat decently. I liad boon a littlo 
nervous on the siibjcct of the Mertons, in connection with 
the Clawbonny table, I will confess; and great was my 
delight when I found the breakfast going off so well. As 
for the major, himself by no means familiar with the 
higher classes of his own country, he had that great stomp 
of a gentleman, simplirSiy; dod he was cllogollior above 
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(]ii; cockney dialinctions of eating antf tbinUmg ; llicfe 
about clieeso ami malt liquors. aQ<.l such vulgar niceties; 
nor was he a ur.in to care about the silvtu-iorkisms ; but 
he understood that portion of the finesse of the table 
.Thich dejiCMided on reason and taste, and nas accustomc . 
to observe it. This I knew from near a twelveinouth j 
intercourse, and I had feared we might turn out to be a 

little too ru'tic. . . , 

Gran: had made provisions against all this, with a tact 

and judgment for which I could have worshipped her. I 
knew life viands, the vegetables, and the wines would all 
be good of their kind, for in these we seldom failed ; nor 
did I distrust tbo cookery, the English-descended families 
of the Middle States, of my class, uiidersianding that to 
perfection ; but I feared we should fail in those little 
incidents of style and arrangement, and in the order of the 
service, that denote a well-regulated table. This is just 
what Grace had seen to; and I found that a great revo¬ 
lution h.'id been quietly effected in this branch of our do¬ 
mestic economy during my absence; thanks to Graces 
observations while at Mrs. Bradforts. 

Emily peemed pleased at ilinner, and Lucy could again 
hwioh ami smile. After the cloth was removed, the major 
and Mr. Ilardingo discussed a bottle of Madeira, and that 
too of a tpiality of which I had no reason to be ashamed; 
while we voung people withdrew together to a little 
piazza, that was in the shmle at that hour, ami took seaU, 
for a chat, Uupert was perinUtecl to smoke, on conuition 
that he would not ai>proach within fifteen feet of the party. 
1^0 sooner was this little group thus arranged, the three 

girls in a crescent, than I disappeared. 

« Grace, I have not yet spoken to you of a necklace of 
pearls posscsse<l by your humble servant," I cried, as my 
foot again touched the piazza. ** I would not say a word 

about”it"— _ 

“ Yet Lucy and I heard all about it, answercu Grace, 

with provoking calmness, “ but would not ^sk^ see ib 
lest you should accuse us of girlish curiosity. Wo waited 
your high pleasure in the matter” 
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“ \ou anti lajcv Iic-artl I hud such a necklace!” 

^lost unquestion:il)ly ; I, Grace Wallingford, anil ehfv 
Lucy Ilardinge. I hope it is no infringement on tha 
rights of Sir. I^Iilcs Clawbonny ’’ — so the girls often called 
nio, when they affocted to think I was on my high ro}>es 
— “I hope it is no infringement on the rights of Mr. 
Miles Clawbonny to &iy as much ? ” 

“And pray how could you and Lucy know anything 
about it ? ” 

“ lhat is •ilii»gether another question ; j)crhaps we may 
accord an answer, after we have seen the necklace.” 

“Miss Merton told us, Miles,” said Lucy, looking at m© 
with gentleness, for she s.aw I really wisiicd an answer ; 
and what could Lucy Ilardinge ever refuse me, that was 

right in itself, when she saw my feelings were really inter¬ 
ested ? 

“ Miss Merton ? Then I have been betrayed, and the 
surprise I anticipated is lost.” 

I was vexed, and my manner must have shown it in a 
slight degree. Emily colored, bit her Hp, and said noth¬ 
ing; but Grace made her excuses with more spirit than 
it was usual for her to show. 

“You are rightly punished, Master ]SUIos," she cried; 
“ for you had no business to anticipate surprises. They are 
vulgar things .at best, and they arc worse than that when 
they come from a distance of fifteen thousand miles —from 
a brother to a sister. Besides, you have surprised us suf¬ 
ficiently once, already, in conncctiou with Miss Merton.” 

“ 11 ” I exclaimed. 

“ Me ! ” added Emily. 

"^es, I and me; did you tell us one word about her, 

in your letters? and have you not now both surprised and 

deliglited us, by making us acquainted with so charming a 

person? lean pardon such a surprise, on account of °ita 

consequences; but nothing so vulgar as a surprise about 
pearls.” 

Emily blushed now; and in her it was possible to tell 
the difference between a blush and the suffusion that arose 
from a different feeling; but she looked immensely supe. 
nor to anything like explanations. 
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“Captain Wallingford*' — how 1 disliked that Ca[itaiD 
— “Captain Wallingford can have but little knowledge 
of young ladies,” she said, coldly, “ if he supposes such 
pearls as he possesses would not form the subject of their 
conversation.” 

I was coxcomb enough to fancy Emily was vexed that 
I had neglected to be more particular about her being on 
the island, and her connection with the ship. Ihis might 
have been a mistake, however. 

“ Let us see the pearls. Miles ; and that will plead your 
n{)ology,” said Lucy. 

“There, then—your charming eyes, young ladies, 
never looked on pearls like those, before." 

Female nature could not suppress the exclamations of 
delight that succeeded. Even Rupert, who had a heset- 
tiug weakness on the subject of all personal ornaments, 
laid aside his cigar, and came within the prescribed dis¬ 
tance, the better to admire. It was admitted all round. 
New York had nothing to compare with them. 1 tlien 
mentioned that they hud been Ashed up by myself from 
the depths of the sea. 

“How much that adds to their value 1 " said Lucy, in a 
low voice, hut in her warm, sincere manner. 

“ That was getting ihem cheap, was it not. Miss Wal¬ 
lingford ? " inquired Emily, with au emphasis I disliked. 

“Very; though I agree with Lucy, It makes them so 
much the more valuable.” 

“ If Miss Merton will forget my charge of treason, and 
condescend to put on the necklace, you will all sec it to 
much greater advantage than at present. If a Ane neck¬ 
lace embellishes a Ane woman, the advantage is quite 
reciprocal. I have seen my pearls onco already on her 

neck, and know the effect." -r. -i 

A wish of Grace’s aided my application, and Ennly 
placed the ornaments around her throat, Ihe dazzling 
whiteness of her skin gave a lustre to the pearls that they 
certainly did not previously possess. One scarcely knew 
which to admire the most — the ornaments, or their setting. 

“ How very, very beautiful they arc now 1 ’ cried Lucy, 
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ill <;enoroii.s ailiuiration. “ Oh ! Miss Merton, 
should cv(.-r be your urnaments.” 

•“ Tliosc pearls, you mean, Lucy,” put iu Rupert, who 
was always extremely liberal with other j>eople’s means; 
*“ tlie necklace ouj'ht never to be removed.” 

“ Mi ss Merton knows their destination,” I said, gallantly, 
‘•and the terms of ownership.” 

Emily slowly nmlid the clasp, jdaced the string Lcfo. o 
her eyes, and looked at it long and silently. 

“ .<Vnd what is this destination, Miles? What these 
terms of ownership?” my sister asked. 

Of course he means them for you, dear,” Lucy re* 
ina ked in haste. “ For whom else can he intend such 
an ornament ? ” 

“\ou are mistaken, Miss Ilardinge. Grace must ex- 
cu.>c me for being a little sellish this time, at least. I do 
not intend those pearls for Miss Wallingford, but for Mrs. 
AVallingford, should there ever be such a person.” 

“ Upon my word, such a double temptation, my boy, 1 
wonder Mis.s Merton ever had the fortitude to remove 
them from the enviable position they so lately occupied,” 
cried Rupert, glancing meaningly toward Emily, who 
rolurned the look with a slight smile. 

Of course. Miss Merton understood that my remark 
was ventured in pleasantry,” I said stiffly, “and not in 
presumption. It was decided, however, when in the 
Pacific, that these pearls ought to have that destination. 
It is true, Clawbonny is not the Pacific, and one may be 
pardoned for seeing things a little differently here, from, 
what they appeared there. I have a few more pearls, 
however, very inferior iu quality, I confess, to those oi 
the necklace; but, such as they are, I should esteem it a 
favor, ladies, if you would oonseut to divide them equally 
among you. They would make three very pretty riugs, 
and us many breastpins.” 

I put into Grace’s hands a little box containing all the 
pearls that had not been placed on the siring. There 
were many fine ones among them, nnd some of very 
respectable size, though most were of iho sort called seed 
In the whole, there were several hundreds. 
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■ Wo will uot balk bis geiierositj'” said Grace emllinii ; 
. 0 , Miss Merton, we will separate the pearls into iliixe 
parcels, and draw lots for them. Here are Jiamlsomo 
ornaments among them ! ” 

“They will have one value with \ou, at least, Grace, 
and quite likely with Lucy, while tliey might posjihly 
possess another with Miss Merton. I fished up every oi.o 
o£ those pearls with my own hands.” 

“ Certainly, tliat wifi give them value with both Lucy 
mid me, de-ircst Miles, as would the simple fact that they 
u>o your gift, hut what is to give them their especial 
value with Miss Mertou ? ” 

“ They may serve to remind Mi&s Merton of some of 
her liairhreadth escapes, of the weeks passed on the 
i.sland, and of scenes that, a few years hence, will prob¬ 
ably possess the colors of a dream, in her recollection.” 

‘ One pearl I will lake, with ibis particular object,” 
said ICmily, v/itli more feeling than I bad seen her mani¬ 
fest since sbe bad got back into the world, “ if Miss ^Vul- 
lingford will ilo me the favor to select it.” 

“ Let it be enough for a ring, at least,” Grace returned, 
in her own sweetest manner. “Half a dozen of the finest 
of these pearls, of which one shall be on IMiles account, 
an<l five on mine.” 

“On those conditions, let it, then, be six. I have no 
occc.ision for pearls to remind me bow much my father 
and myself owe to Captain Wallingford. 

“Come, Rupert,” added Grace, “you have a taste in 
these things, let us have your aid in the selection.” 

Rupert was by no means backward in complying, for 
ho loved to be meihlling in such matters. 

“In the first place,” he said, “ I shall at once direa 
chut the number bo increased to seven; this fine one in 
the centre, and three on each side, gradually diminishing 
in sUe. We must look to quality, and not to weight, for 
the six puismS judges, as wo should call them in the courts. 
The chief justice will be a noble-looking fellow, and the 
associates ought to bo of good quality to keep liia bouori 

company.” 
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“ Wliy do you uot c-all your judges, ‘my lord,’ as we 1o 
ill England, Mr. Hardiuge ? ” inquired Emily, in her 
prettiest manner. 

“Why, sure enough! I wish with all my heart we did, 
and tlien a man tvould have something worth living for.” 

“ Kujiert! ” exclaimed Lucy, coloring, “ you know it is 
because our government is republican, and that we have 
no nobles among us. Nor do you say exactly what you 
think ; you would not be ‘my lord,’ if you could.” 

“ As I never shall be a. ‘ my lord,’ and I am afraid never 
u ‘ your honor.’ There, Miss Merton — there are numbers 
two and three — observe how beautifully they are gradu 
uted as to size.” 

“Well,‘your honor,’” added Grace, who began to be 
a little uneasy at the manner Rupert and Emily exhibited 
toward each other — “ well, ‘your honor,’ what is to come 
next ? ” 

“ Numbers four and five, of course ; and here they are, 
]\Iiss Merton, as accurately diminished as if done by hand. 
A beautiful ring it will make. I envy those who will be 
recalled to mind by so charming an object.” 

“ You will now bo one of those yourself, Mr. Ilardinge,” 
observed Emily, with great tact; “ for you are fully en¬ 
titled to it by the troubhi you are giving yourself, and the 
taste and judgment you possess.” 

Lucy looked petrified. She had so long accustomed 
herself to think of Grace as lier future sister, that the 
open admiration expressed iu Rupert’s countenance, which 
was too manifest to escape any of us, first threw a glim¬ 
mering of light on suspicious of the most painful nature. 
1 had long seen that Lucy understood her brother's char- 
aster better than any of us — much belter, indeed, than 
his simple-minded father ; and as for myself, I was pre¬ 
pared to expect anything but consistency and principle 
in his conduct. Dearly as I prized Lucy, and by this 
time the slight competition that Emily Merlon had pre¬ 
sented to my fancy, bad entirely given way to tlio deal 
creature’s heart and nature ^ but, dearly ns I prized 
Lucy, I would greatly have preferred that my sister should 
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not raarry her brother ; and, 80 £ar from feUing icsci.l- 
mei.t OD account of his want of 6delity, I was rather ths- 
po^cd to rejoice at it I could appreciate his want of 
merit;and his unfilness to be the husband of such a woman 
as Grace, even at my early age; but, alas! I could noi 
appreciate the effects of his inconstancy on a heart like 
that of my sister. Could I have felt as easy on the sub- 
i.M-t of Mr. Andrew Drewett, and of my own precise 
portion in society. I should have cared very liule, just 

then, about I'.ui>ert and his cqnices. 

The pearls for the ring were soon selected by Rupert, 
aud approved of by Grace, after which I assumed tho 
office of dividing the remainder myself. I drew a chair, 
look the box from Rupert, and set about the task. 

“ I shall miike a faithful umpire, girls,” I observed, as 
pearl after pearl was laid, first on one spot, then on 
unoUier, “for I feel no preference between you — Grace 

is as Lucy ; Lucy is as Grace, with me.” 

“That may l>e forliinale, Miss Ilardingc, since it in. 
dic;ites no preference of a particular sort, that might re¬ 
quire repressing,” said Emily, smiling significantly at Lucy. 
“ When gentlemen treat young ladies as sisters, it is a 
subject of rejoicing. These sailors need severe lessons, to 

keep them within the rules of the land.” 

Why this was said, I did not understand; but Rupert 
l.iughed at it, as if it were a capiuil thing. To mend the 
matter, he added, a little boisterously for him,— 

“ You sec, Miles, you had better have taken to the law 
— the ladies cannot appreciate the mcriU of you tars.” 

“ So it would seem.” I returned, a little dryly, “ after 
ell Miss Merton has experienced and seen of the trade.” 

Emily made no reply, but she regarded her pearls with 
a steadiness that showed she was thinking more of their 
cff'.sjt tlian that of either her own speech or mine. I con- 
linued to divide the pearls, and soon had the work com- 

'’**^“^\Vliat am I to do, now?” I asked. « Will you draw 
lots, girls, or will you trust to my impartiality ? ” 

« Wo will certainly cou6dc in tho last,” answered Graoa 
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Tlji' .livision is so vcM-y equitable lliut 1 ilo iioi well tun 
bnxv you can defraud either.” 

That being the case, this parcel is for you, Lucy ; and, 
Grace, that is yours.” 

Grace rose, put her arms affectionately around my neck, 
%n(l gave mo one of the hundred kisses that I had re¬ 
ceived. first and last, for presents of one sort and another. 
The deep attachment that beamed in her saint-like eyes, 
would of itself have repaid me for fifty such gifts. At the 
moment, I was almost on the point of throwing her the 
nockhico in the bargain; but some faint fancies about 
Mrs. Miles Wallingford prevc; vd me from so doing. As 
for Lucy, not a little to m^ surprise, she received the 
pearls, muttered a few unintelligible words, but did not 
even rise from her chair. Emily seemed to tire of this, 
60 she caught up her gypsy, said the evening was getting 
to bo delightful, and proposed a walk. Kupert and Grace 
cheerfully acquiesced, and the three soon left the place, 
Lucy preparing to follow, as soon as a maid could bring 
her hat, and I cxc.'sing myself on the score of business 
in my own room. 

“ jMiles,” said Lucy, as I was about to enter the bouse, 
ehc herself standing on the edge of the piazza, on the 
point of following the party, but holding toward me the 

little paper box in which I Lad placed her portion of the 
pearls. 

“ Do you wish me to put them away for you, Lucy ? ” 

“No, Miles — not for me, but for yourself—for Grace 
— for Mrs. Miles Wallingford, if you prefer that.” 

This was said without the slightest appearance of any 
other feeling than a gentle request. I was surprised, and 
scarce knew wliat to make of it; at first, I refused to take 
the box. 

“ I liopc I have done nothing to merit this, Lucy ? ” I 
said, Iialf affronted, half grieved. * 

“ Remember, Miles,” the dear girl answered, “ we are 
uo longer children, but have reached an age when it is in¬ 
cumbent on US to respect appearances a little. These 
pearls must be worth a great deal of money, and I fee] 
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certain my father, when be came to think 01 it, would 
acaicc approve of my receiving them." 

“ And this from you, dear Lucy ! “ 

This from me, dear Miles,” returned the precious girl, 
tears glistening in her eyes, though she endeavored to 
smile. “Now take the box, and we will be just as good 
friends as ever.’* 

“ "Will you answer mo one question as frankly and a 
honestly as you used to answer all my questions?” 

Lucy turned pale, and she stood reflecting an instant 

before she spoke. 

** I can answer no question before it is asked, was at 
length her answer. 

“ Have you thought so little of my presents as to have 
thrown away the locket I gave you, before I sailed for the 
northwest coast ? ” 

“ No, Miles; I have kept the locket, and shall keep it 
as long as I live. It was a memorial of our cliihlish re¬ 
gard for each other, and in that sense is very dear to me. 
You will let me keep the locket, I am sure ! ” 

“ If it were not you, Lucy Hardinge, whom I know to 
be truth itself, I might he disposed to doubt you; so many 
strange things exist, and so much caprice, especially in ai- 
lachmeiits, is manifested here, ashore ! ” 

“ You need dcubt nothing I tell you. Miles ; on no ac¬ 
count would I deceive you.” 

“That I believe—nay, I see it is your present object 
to undeceive me. 1 do not doubt anything you tell me, 
Lucy. 1 wish I could sec that locket, however; show it 
to me, if you li.avc it on your person.” 

Lucy made an eager movement, as if about to produce 
the locket? then she arrested the impetuous indication, 
while her cheeks fairly burned with the blushes that suf- 
hiscd them. 

“ I see how it is, Lucy; the thing is not to be found. 
It is mislaid, the Lord knows where, and you do not like 

to avow it.” . ,, a 

The locket at that moment lay os near the blessed 

feature’s heart as it could be placed, and her confusion 
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proceeded from the sliame of letting that fact be knowa, 
ibis 1 coulil not see, and consequently did not know. A 
very small and further indication of feeling on my part 
might have betrayed the circumstance, hut pride prevented 
it, and I took the still extended box, I dare say in a some¬ 
what dramatic manner. Lucy looked at me earnestly; I 
saw it was with ditficulty that she kept from bursting into 
tears. 

“ You arc not hurt. Miles? ” she said. 

" I shouhl not be frank if I denied it. Even Emily 
Merton, you saw, consented to accept enough pearls for a 

‘ I did perceive it; and yet you remember she felt the 
impropriety of receiving such large gifts from gentlemen. 
Miss ftlerton has gone through so much, so much in your 
company, Miles, that no wonder she is willing to retain 
some little memorial of it all, until ” — 

She hesitated, but Lucy chose not to finish the sentence. 
She had been pale, but her checks were now like the rose 
again. 

“ When Rupert and I first went to sea, Lucy, you gave 
me your little treasure in gold ; every farthing you lind on 
earth, I fancy.” 

“ I am glad I did, Miles; for we were very young then, 
and you had been so kind to me, I rejoice I had a little 
gratitude. But we are now in situations,” she added, 
smiling so sweetly as to render it difficult for me to refrain 
irorc catching her in my arms and folding her to my heart, 
•* that place both of us above the necessity of receiviiior 
aid of tins sort.” 

“ I am glad to hear this, though I shall never part with 
the dear recollection of the half-joes.” 

“ Or I with that of the locket. We will retain these, 
then, as keepsakes. My dear ISIrs. Bradfort, too, is very 
particular about Rupert or myself receiving favors of this 
sort from any but herself. She has adopted us in a man¬ 
ner, and I owe to her liberality the means of making the 
figure I do. Apart frt)m that, Miles, we are all as poor at 
we have over boon.” 
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1 NTiskcd Rupert had half his sister’s self-respect and 
pi-idc of character. But he had not; for in spite of his 
kinswoman’s prohibitions, he had not scrupled to spend 
nearly three years of the wages that accrued to me as 
third mate of the Crisis. For the money I cared not a 
stiver; it was a very different thing as to the feeling. 

As for Lucy, she hastened away, as soon as she liad in 
duced me to accept the box ; and I had no choice but 
place all the pearls together, and put thent in Grace's 
room, as my sister had desired me to do with her own 
property before proceeding on her walk. 

I determined I would converse confidentially with 
Grace, that very evening, about the state of affairs in gen* 
era], and, if possible, learn the worst concerning Mr. An* 
drew Drewett’s pretensions. Shall I frankly own the 
truth ? I was sorry that Mrs. Bradfort had made Lucy 
so independent; ns it seemed to increase the chasm that I 
fancied was opening between os. 
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Your name abruptly mcntionwl, cfisual words 
Of comment on yonr deeds, praise from your uncle, 

Newfl from the armie.^, talk of your rchirn, 

A word let fall touching; your youthful passion, 

Suflusod her chock, call^ to her drooping eye 
A momentary lustre. 

Miu.tfouts. 

I HAD no (lifl:cvilty in putting my project of rv piivu?.< 
Interview with Gruco in execution, in my own liouse. 
Tlicre w.as one room at Clnwbonny, that, from time iimne* 
morlal, IkkI hcen apjwopriated exclusively to the use of the 
lieatls of the establishment. It was calleil the “ family 
room,” as one wouhl Si»y “ family pictures ” or “ family 
plate.” Ill my father’s time, I couhl recollect that I never 
ilreamoil of entering it, unlc.ss usketl or ordered; and 
even then, I always did so with some such feelings ns 1 
entered ,a church. What gave it a particular and addi¬ 
tional sanctity in our eyes, also, was the fact that the Wal¬ 
lingford dead were always placed in their coflins, in this 
room, and thence they were borne to their graves. It was 
a very small triangular room, with the fireplace in one 
corner, and possessing but a single window, that opened on a 
thicket of rose-bushes, syrlngas, and lilacs. There was also 
a light external fence around this shrubbery, as if purposely 
to keep listeners at a distance. The apartment had been 
Airnished when the house was built, being in the oldest 
part of the structures, and still retained its ancient inmates. 
The chairs, tables, and most of the other articles had act¬ 
ually been brought from England, by Miles the First, as 
wc used to call the emigrant; though he was thus only in 
reference to the Clawbonny dynasty, having been some¬ 
thing like IVIiles the Tweutieti, in the old country. My 
mother had introduced a small settee, or some such seat 
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the Freucli woiil'i call a cnuscuse ; a :ij"| 

aracle, in such a place. 

In preparation for the interview I had slipped into 
Grace’s hand a piece of paper, of» whicli was written, 
“Meet me in the family room, precisely at six!” Tliia 
was sutlicient, at the hour named, I ])roceeded to the 
room, myself. The house of Clawbonny, in one sense, 
was largo for an American re?i<lence ; that is to say, it 
covered a great deal of ground, every one of the three 
owners who ptccc<led me. having built; the last two leav¬ 
in'; entire the labors of the first. Mv turn had not vet 
come, of course; but the rea<ler knows already lliat I, 
most irreverently, ba<l once contemplated abandoning tlie 
place, for a “seat” nearer the Hudson. In such a suite 
of constructions, sundry pass.ages became necessary, and 
we had several more than was usual at Clawbonny, be¬ 
sides having .os many pairs of stairs. In cunsc'juence of 
tl»s ample j>rovision of sUirs, the ebambers of the family 
were totally separated from those of all the rest of the 
house. 

1 begun to rcllcct seriously on what I ha<l to say, and 
how it w,a.s to be said, us I walked through llic long pas- 
Kige which led to the “ family room," or the ** triangle,” 
as my ov;n father ha<l nicknamed the spot. Grace and I 
had never yet held what might he termed .a family consul¬ 
tation; I was too young to think of such a thing, when 
last at home, and no former occasion h.id offered since my 
return. I was still quite young, and had more ditfidencu 
than might have been expected in a sailor. To me, it 
was f.ar more embarrassing to open verbal communic.aiiotJti 
of 0 delicate nature, than it would have been to work a 
ship ill action. Kut for this mauvatsc hotUe, I do think I 
should have been explicit with Lucy, and not have parted 
from her ou the piazza, as I did, leaving everything in just 
as much doubt us it had been before a word passed bo- 
tweeu UB. Then I entertained a profound respect for 
Grace; something more than the tenderness of a brother 
for tt sister; for, mingled with my strong affection for her, 
was a deference, a species of awe of her ungel-liko char* 
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acier ami juniiy, that made me far more disposed to rO' 
ccive advioo from lier, thuu U> bestow it. In the frame of 
mind wliieh was natural to all these blended feelings, 1 
laid my baud on the old-fashioned brass latch, by which 
the door of the “ triangle ” was closed. On entering the 
loom, 1 found my sister seated on the causcuse, the 
window oj)on to admit air, the room looking snug but 
chcorhd, and its occupant’s sweet countenance expressive 
of care, not altogether free from curiosity. The last 
time 1 liad been lu that room, it was to look on the pallid 
features of my mother’s corpse, previously to closing the 
colhn. All the recollections of that scene rushed upon 
our minds at the same insUnt; and taking a place by the 
side of Grace, I put an arm around her waist, drew her 
to me, ami, receiving her head on ray bosom, she wept 
like a child. My tears could not be altogether restrained, 
ami several minutes passed in profound silence. No ex* 
planations were needed; I knew wdiat my sister thought 
and felt, and she was equally at home ns respects my sen¬ 
sations. At length we retrained our self-command, and 
Grace lifted her head. 

“ You Invve not been in this room since, brother?” she 
observed, half inquiringly. 

“ I have not, sister. It is now many years—many for 
those who are as young as ourselves.” 

“ Miles, you wdll think better about that ‘ seal,’ and 
never abandon Clawbonny — never destroy this blessed 
room! ” 

“I begin to think and feel differently on the subject, 
from what I once did. If this house were good enough 
for our forefathers, why is it not good enough for me? It 
Is respectable and comfortable, and what more do I want ? ” 

“ And so warm in winter, and so cool in summer; with 
gcod thick stone walls; while everything they build now 
is a shingle palace! Besides, you can add your portion, 
and each addition has already been a good deal modern¬ 
ized. It is so pleasant to have a house that partakes of 
Ae usages of different periods 1 ” 

** 1 hardly think I shall ever abandon Clawbonny, my 
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flear: for I Und it growing more and more jirocioMSfts 
ether ties and expectations fail me.*’ 

Grace drew herself entirely from my arms, and looked 
intently, and, as I fancied, anxiously at me, from the other 
corner of the settee. Then she affectionately took one of 
my hands in both her own, and pressed it gently. 

“You are young to speak of such things, my dear 
brother,” she said, with a tone and air of s.'idness I had 
never yet remarked in her voice and manner; “much t/:o 
young for a man ; though I fear we women are born to 
know sorrow ! ” 

I could not speak if I would, for I fancied Grace was 
about to make some communications concerning Rupert. 
NotwitlisUanding the strong afToction that existed between 
my bister and myself, not a syllabic had ever been uttered 
by either, that boro directly on our respective relations 
with Rupert and Lucy Ilardinge. I had long been cer¬ 
tain that Rupert, wlto was never backward in professions, 
bael years before spoken explicitly to Grace, and I made 
DO doubt thc-y were engaged, though probably subject to 
some such conditions as the approval of his father and my¬ 
self ; approvals that neither Iiad any reason for supposing 
would he withheld. Still, Grace had never intimated r.ny- 
thin'y of the sort, and my conclusions were drawn from 
conjectures founded as I imagined on suflicient observation. 
On the other hand, I had never spoken to Grace, of my 
love for Lucy. Until within tlie last month, indeed, when 
jealousy and distrust came to quicken the sentiment, I was 
unconscious myself, with how much passion I did acttially 
love the dear girl; for, previously to that, my affection had 
seemed so much a matter of course, was united with so 
much that was fraternal, in appearance at least, that I had 
never been induced to enter into an inquiry as to the 
nature of this regard. We were both, therefore, touching 
on hallowed spots in our hearts, and each felt averse to 
laying bare the weakness. 

Oil! you know how it is with life, Grace, I answercQ^ 
with affected carelessness, after a moment’s silence ; “ now 
all sunshine, and now all clouds—I shall probably never 
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uian y, iny (lear sister, an«i you, or your children, will i-> 
licrit Clawbonuy ; then you can do as you please with the 
houso. As a memorial of myself, however, I will leave 
orders for stone to be got out this fall, and, next year, 1 
will put up the south wing, of which we have so much 
talked, and add tliree or hmr rooms in which one will not 
be asliaiued to see his friends.” 

'• I hope you are ashaiiUMl of nothing that is at Claw- 
bonny, J 10 W, Miles—as for your marrying, my dear 
brother, that remains to be seen; young men do not often 
know their own minds on such a subject, at your age.” 

This was said, not altogether without pleasantry, though 
there was a shade of sadness in the countenance of the be¬ 
loved speaker, that from the bottom of my heart I wished 
were not there. I believe Grace understood my oonceni, 
and that she shrunk with virgin sensitiveness from touch¬ 
ing furtlier on the subject, for she soon added,— 

Enough of this desponding talk. 'Why have you pat 
ticularly desired to see mo, here, Miles?” 

Why ? Oh ! you know I am to sail next week, and we 
have never been hero ; and, now we are both of an age to 
communicate our thoughts to each other, I supposed — that 
is — them must be a beginning of all things, and it is as 
welt to commence now as any other time. You do not 
seem more tiian half a sister, in the company of strangers 
like (he Mortons, and Hardinges!” 

“ Strangers, Miles! How Tong have you regarded the 
last as strangers ? ” 

“ Certainly not strangers in the way of acquaintance, 
but strangers to our blood. There is not the least con¬ 
nection between us and them.” 

“ No, but much love ; and love that has lasted from 
childhood. I cannot remember the time when I have not 
loved Lucy Hardinge.” 

“ Quite true —nor 1. Lucy is an excellent girl, and 
one is almost certain of always retaining a strong regard 
for her. How singularly the prospects of the Hardinges 
are changed by this sudden liking of Mrs. Bradfort 1 ” 

" It is not sudden. Miles. You have been absent years, 
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ftDd forget how much time there has been to become iati- 
male and attached. Mr. Ilardinge and Mrs. Bradfort aro 
Bisters’ children ; and the fortune of the last, which, 1 aiu 
told, exceeds six thousand a year, in improving real estate 
in town, besides the excellent and valuable house in which 
she lives, ciune iVom their common grandfather, who cut 
off Mrs. Ilardinge with a small legacy, because she married 
a clergy'inan. Mr. IIar<liiige is Mrs. Bradfort s heii *at-law, 
and it is by no inc-aus unnatural that .slio should think of 
leaving the property to those who, in one sense, have as 
good u right to it as she has herself.’ ^ 

“And is it supposed she will leave Rupert her heir? 

“ I believe it is — at least — I think — I am afraid — 
Ru])crt himself imagines it; though doubtless Lucy will 
come in for .a fair share. Tlie affection of Mrs. Bradfoit 
for Lucy is very strong —so strong, indeed, that sho 
offered, last winter, openly to adopt her, and to keep her 
with her constantly. Yon know how true and warm¬ 
hearted a girl Lucy is, and how easy it is to lovo her.” 

“ This is all new to me — why was not the offer ac¬ 
cepted ? ” 

“Neither Mr. Ilardinge nor Lucy would listen to it. 1 
was present at tho interview in which it was discussed, and 
0 ur excellent guardian thanked his cousin for her kind iu- 
lenlions; hut, in his simple way, he declared, as long aa 
life was spared him, ho felt it a duty to keep his girl; or, 
ut least, until he committed her to tho custody ot a bus- 
baud, or death should part them.” 

“ ^Vnd Lucy ? ” 

“ She is much attached to Mrs. Bradfort, who is a goo<l 
woman in the main, though she has her weaknesses about 
tho world, atjd society, and such things. Lucy wept in 
her cousin’s arras, but declared she never could leave her 
father. I suppose you do not expect,” added Grace, smil¬ 
ing, “ that she had anything to say about a husband.” 

“ And how did Mrs. Bradfort receive this joint decla¬ 
ration of resistance to her pleasure, backed, as the last was, 


hy dollars ? ” 

“ Perfectly well. 


The affair terminated by Mr. Har- 
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Jiiige’s consenting to Lucy’s passing each winter in town, 
until she marry. Rupert, you know, lives there as a stu¬ 
dent at law, at present, and will become established there, 
when admitted to the bar.” 

‘‘And I suppose the knowledge that Lucy is likely to 
inherit some of the old Bleecker estate, has notin the least 
diminished her chance of finding n husband to remove her 
from the paternal custody of her father ? ” 

No husband could ever make Lucy anything but ^Ir. 
J lardinge’s daughter ; but you are right; Miles, in suppos¬ 
ing that she has been sought. I am not in her secrets, 
for Lucy is a girl of too much principle to make a parade 
of her conquests, even under the pretense of communi¬ 
cating them to her dearest friend — and in that light, 
beyond all question, does she regard me; but I feel as 
morally certain as one can be, without actually knowing 
the facts, that Lucy refused one gentleman, winter before 
last, and three last winter.” 

“ Was Mr. Andrew Drewett of the number?” I asked, 
with a precipitation of which I was immediately ashamed.* 

Grace started a little at the vivacity of my manner, and 
then she smiled, though I still thought sadly. 

” Of course not,” she answered, after a moment’s thought, 
“or he would not still be in attendance. Lucy is too frank 
to leave an admirer in doubt an instant after Ills declara¬ 
tion is made, and her own mind made up; and not one of 
all those who, I am persuaded, have offered, has ever ven¬ 
tured to continue more than a distant acquaintance. As 
Mr. Drewett never has been more assiduous than down to 
the last moment of our remafning in town, it is impossible 
he slioiild have been rejected. I suppose you know Ur. 
Hardinge has invited him here? ” 

“ Here ? Andrew Drewett ? And why is he comins 
hero ? ” & 

I heard him ask Mr. Hardinge’a permission to visit us 
here; and you know how it is with our dear, good guard¬ 
ian — the milk of human kindness himself, and so per¬ 
fectly guileless that he never sees more than is said in such 
matters, it was impossible he could refuse. Besides, he 
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likes Drewett, who, apart from some fashio»able follies. U 
both clever and respectable. Mr. Drewett has a sister 
married into one of the best families on the other side of 
the river, and is in the habit of coming into the neighbor¬ 
hood every summer ; doubtless he will cross from his sis¬ 
ter’s house to Clawbonny.” 

I felt indignant for just one minute, and then reason 
resumed its sway. Mr. Hardinge, in the first place, had 
the written authority, or request, of mj mother that lie 
would invite whom he pleased, during my minority, to tlio 
house ; and, on that score, I felt no disapprobation. But 
it seemed so much like braving my own passion, to ask an 
open admirer of Lucy’s to my own house, that I was very 
near saying something silly. Luckily I did not, atid Grace 
never knew what I suffered at this discovery. Lucy had 
refused several offers — that was something; and I was 
dying to know what sort of offers they were. 1 thought 
I might at least venture to ask that question. 

« Did you know the four gentlemen that you siipposo 
Lucy to have refused?” said I, with as indifferent an air aa 
I could assume, affecting to destroy a cobweb with my 
rattan, and even carrying my acting so far as to make au 
attempt at a low whistle. 

“ Certainly ; how else should I know anything about it ? 
Lucy has never said a word to me on the subject; ami, 
though Mrs. Bradfort and I have had our pleasantries on 
the subject, neither of us is in Lucy’s secrets.” 

•• Aye, your pleasantries on the subject! That I daro 
say. Thcf.o is no better fun to a woman than to see a man 
iimke a foo! of himself in this way ; little docs she care hew 
much a poor fellow suffers ! ” 

Grace turned pale, and I could sec that her sweet couu 
icnance became thoughtful and repentant. 

« Perhaps there is truth in your remark, and justice in 
your reproach, Miles. None of us treat this subject with 
as much seriousness as it deserves, though I cannot sup¬ 
pose any woman can reject a man whom she believes to 
b<; seriously attached to her, without feeling for him. Still, 
ftllachmenU of this nature affect your sex less than ours, 
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ui;-l I believe few men die of love. y, moreover, nevei 
bas, and I believe never would encouiajje any man whom 
sIm did not like ; this principle must have prcveutcd any 
of that intimate connection, without which the heart never 
can get much interested. The passion that is produced 
without any exchange of sentiment or feeling, Miles, can¬ 
not be much more than imagination or caprice.” 

*• I suppose those four chaps arc all famously cured by 
this time, then ? ” said I, pretending again to whistle. 

“I cannot answer for that; it is so easy to love Lucy, 
and to love her warmly. I only know they visit her no 
longer, ami when they meet her in society behave just as 
I thitik .a rejected admirer wotdd behave when he has not 
lost his respect for his lute llaine. Mrs. liradfort’s fortune 
ami position may have had their influence on two, hut the 
others. I tliink, were quite sincere.” 

*• Mrs. Ilradfort is quite in a high set, Grace, altogether 
above what we have been accustomed to.” 

My sister colored a little, and I could see she was not 
at her ease. Still, Grace had too much self-respect, and 
too much character, ever to feci an oppressive inferiority 
wheru it did not exist in essentials; and she had never 
been made to suffer, as the more frivolous and vain often 
suffer, by communications with a class superior to their 
own — especially when that class, as always happens, con¬ 
tains those w'ho, having nothing else to bo proud of, take 
care to make others feel their inferiority. 

“ This is true. Miles,” she answered ; “or I might better 
say both arc true. Certainly I never Iiavc seen as many 
well-bred persons as I meet in her circle; indeed, we have 
little around us at Clawbonny to teach us any distinctions 
in such tastes. Mr. Hardinge, simple ns he is, is so truly 
a gentleman, that he has not left us altogether in the daik 
as to what was expected of us ; and I fancy the higher 
jKJople truly are in the world, the less they lay stress oq 
■ inything but what is substantial in these matters,” 

“And Lucy’s admirers — and Lucy herself” — 

“ How, Lucy herself?” 

“Was she well received — courted-—admired ? Met M 
an equal, and treated os an equal ? And you, too ? ” 
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“ Hail yott livcl inm-c in the world, Miles, you would not 
have asked the question. But I.ucy has been always re¬ 
ceived as Mrs. liradforl’s daughter wouhl liavc bccu re¬ 
ceived ; and as for myself, I have never supposed it was 

not known exactly who 1 am.” 

“ Otplain Milos Wallingford’s daughter, and Captain 
Miles Wallingford’s sister,” said I, with a little bitterness on 

each emphasis. 

“ Precisely ; and a girl proud of her coimections w>th 
♦oth,” rejoined Grace, with strong arteclion. 

» I wish I knew one thing, Grace; and I think I ought 

to know it, too.” 

«If you can tnake the last appear, Miles, you may re^l 
assured you sh.xll know it. if it depend on mo.” 

» Did any of these gentry — these soft handed fellow.s — 

ever think of otfering to you f 

Grace laughed, and she colored so deeply •—oh ! how 
heaveidy was her beauty, with that roseate tint on her 
check ! — hut s!>o colored so ileeply that I felt satisfied that 
she, too, had refused her suitors- The thought .appeased 
some of njy bitter feelings, and I had a sort of semi-savage 
pleasure in believing that a daughter of Clawhonny was not 
to be had for the asking, by one of that set. The only 
answers I got were these disclosure.^ by blushes. 

» What are the fortune and position <if this Mr. Drewett, 
since you are resolved to tell me nothing of your own 

allairs ? ” , i i • . 

« Both are goo<l, and such ns no young lady can object 

to ; be is even said to bo rich.” 

“Thank God! He then is not seeking Lucy in the hope 

of getting some of Mrs. Bradfort’s money ? ” 

“ Not in the least. It is so easy to love Lucy for Lucy’a 
5 ike, that even u fortune-hunter would ho in danger of bo- 
iinr caught in his own trap. But Mr. Drewett Is above the 
necessity of practicing so vile a scheme for making money. 

Here, that the present generation may not bo misled, 
and imagine fortune-hunting has come in altogether within 
the last twenty years, I will add that it was not cx.icily a 

Irado in tins country — a regular occupation—in 1802, as 
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it h;»3 become in 1844. There were such things then, c«es 
tainly, as men or women who were ready to marry anybody 
who would make them rich, but I do not think theirs was a 
calling to which either sex served regular apprenticeships, as 
is practiced to-day. Still, the business was carried on, to 
speak in the vernacular, and sometimes with marked success. 

“You have not told me, Grace,” I resumed, “ whether 
yju think Lucy is pleased or not with the attentions of this 
gentleman.” 

My sister looked at me intently, for a moment, as if to 
ascertain how far I could, or could not, ask such a question 
with indifference. It will be remembered that no verbal 
explanations had over taken place between us on the subject 
of our feelings toward the companions of our childhood, and 
that all that was known to cither was obtained purely by 
inference. Between myself and Lucy nothing had ever 
passed, indeed, which might not have been honestly referred 
to our long and early association, so far as the rules of in¬ 
tercourse were concerned, though I sometimes fancied I 
could recall a hundred occasions, on which Lucy had for¬ 
merly manifested deep attachment for myself; nor did 1 
doubt her being able to show similar proofs by reversing 
the picture. This, however, was, or I had thought it to be, 
merely the language of the heart; the tongue having never 
spoken. Of course, Grace had nothing but conjecture on 
this subject, and, alas! she had begun to see how possible 
it was for those who lived near each other to change their 
views on such subjects; no wonder, then, if she fancied it 
still easier for those who had been separated for years. 

“ I have not told you. Miles,” Grace answered, after a 
brief delay, “because it would not be proper to communi¬ 
cate the secrets of my friend to a young man, even to you, 
were it in my power, as it is not, since Lucy never has 
made to me the slightest confidential communications of any 
sort or nature, touching love.” 

‘ Never ! I exclaimed — reading my fancied doom in 
the startling fact; for I conceived it impossible, had she 
ever really loved me, that the matter should not have come 
up in conversation between two so closely united. “ Never 
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Whal, no girlish — no childish prcfcreuM — have you never 

bad any mutual preferences to reveal ? 

“Never,” answered Grace, firmly, though her very tem¬ 
ples seemed iUumiDuted. “Never. AVe have been saUs- 

Ced with each other's affectioti, and have had no occasion to 
enter into any nnfeminiue and improper secrets, if any such 

existed.” . 

A long, and I doubt not a mutually paiuful pause suc¬ 
“Grace,” said 1 at length, “ I am not envious of this 
probable accession of fortune to the Ilavdingos, but I think 
we should all have been much more united —much happier 

— without it.” . , j 

My sister’s color left her face, she trembled all over, and 

she became as pale as death. 

“ You may be right iu some respects, Miles, she an- 
ewered, after a time. “ And yet it is hanlly generous to 

think so. Why should we wish to see our oldest fi lends ^ 

Uioso who are so very dear to us, our excellent guardian s 
children, less tvell off than we are ourselves? No doubU 
DO doubt, it may seem better to us that Clawbonny should 
be the castle and wo iU possessors ; but otlmrs have their 
ri-diiR and interests as well as ourselves. Give the Uai- 
dinges money, and they will enjoy every advantage known 
in this country — more than money can possibly give us 
why, then, ought we to be so selfish as to wish them de- 
prived of this advantage ? Place Lucy where you will, she 
wUl always be Lucy; and as for Kupert, so bnlbant a 
young mau needs only an opportunity to rise to anything 

the country possesses! ” , ^ 

Grace was so earnest, spoke with so much “P 

neared so dUinterested, so holy 1 had almost said, that I 
could not find in my heart the courage to try her any 
further. That she began to distrust Rupert, I 
though it was merely with the glimmerings of A 

nature as pure as hers, and a heart so true, admitted, with 
great relucLce, the proofs of the unworthmess of one .o 
kmc loved. It was evident, moreover, t^t she shrunk fiom 
revealing her own great secret, whUe she had only conjec- 
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tures to offer in regard to Lucy ; and even these she with* 
held, as due to her sqx, and tlic obligations of fricDdsbip. 
I forgot tliat I had not been ingenuous myself, and that 1 
made no communication to justify any confidence on the 
part of my sister. lhat which would have been treachery 
in her to say, under this state of the case, might have been 
uttered with greater frankness on iny own part. After a 
pause, to allow sister to recover from her agitation, 1 
to!iiod the discourse to our own more immediate family in¬ 
terests, and soon got off the painful subject altogether. 

“ I shall be of .age, Grace,” I said, in the course of my 
explanations, “ before you see me again. 'SVe sailors are 
always exposed to more cliances ami hazards than ])eople 
ashore ; and I now tell you, should anything happen to me, 
my w ill may be found in my secretary ; signed and sealed, 
the day I attain iny majority. 1 have given orders to have 
it drawn up by a lawyer of eminence, and shall take it to 
sea with me, for that very purpose.” 

“ From which I am to infer that I must not covet Claw- 
l)onny,” answered Grace, with a smile that denoted how lit¬ 
tle she cared for the fact. « You give it to our cousin. Jack 
'\^ alliiigford, as a male heir, w’orthy of enjoying the honor.” 

“ No, dearest, I give it to you. It is true, the law would 
do this for me; but I choose to let it be kuowm that I wish 
it to be so. I am aware my fatliermade that disposition of 
the place, should I die childless before I became of ago; 
but, once of age, the place is all mine ; and that which is 
all mine, shall be all thine, after I am no more.” 

“ Ihis is melancholy conversiUion, and, I trust, useless. 
Lhuler llie circumstances you mention, Jliles, I never should 
have expected Claw bonny, nor do I know I ought to possess 
1. It comes as much from Jack Wallingford’s ancestors, as 
^ooi our own ; and it is better it should remain with the 
DAtro. I w’ill not promise you, therefore, I will not give it 
to liini, the instant I can.” 

This Jack Wallingford, of whom I have not yet spoken, 
was a man of five-and-forty, and a bachelor. He was a 
wusin-german of my father’s, being the son of a youngej 
bi other of my grandfather’s, and somewhat of a favoriui 
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H« bad gone into vhatwas called the new countries, in that 
day, or a few miles west of Cayuga Br.dge, which put hnr 
into Western New York. I had never seen him hut once 
and that was on a visit he paid us on his return from selling 
quantities of pot and pearl ashes in town ; articles n)ade on 
his new lands. He was said to be a prosperous man, and 
to stand little in need cf the old paternal property. 

After a little more couversulion on the subject of my wilK 
Grace au*l I separated, each more closely boin.d to the 
other, I firmly believed, for this dialogue iu the “ lamily 
room.” Never had my sister seemed more worthy of all n y 
love; and, certain I am, never did she possess more of it. 
Of Clawbonny she was as sure as my power over it could 

UQ^lco her* 

The remainder of the week passed as weeks are apt to 
pass in the country, and in sunjmer. Feeling myself so 
often uncomfortable iu the society of the girls, I was much 
in the fields; always josscssing the good excuse of h< gin¬ 
ning to look after my own atfairs. ilr. Hardinge took 
charge of the major, ar mtimacy beginning to spring up be- 
tween these two lespecmble ol<l metu There were, incloc(i» 
60 many points of common feeling, that such a result 
not at all surprising. They both loved the Church I heg 
pardon, the Holy Catholic Protestant Kpiscopal Church. 
They both dUlik'ed Bonajiarte — the major hated him. Imt 
my guardian hated iioboily — both venerated Billy Pitt, 
and both fancietl the French Revolution was merely iho 
fuHiUment of prophecy, through the agency of tho devils. 
A.S we aro now touching- upon limes likely to produce im¬ 
portant results, let me not bo misunderstood. As aa oU 
man, aiming, in a new epbero, to keep enlightened the gen¬ 
et alioii that is coming into active life, it may be necessary 
to explain. An attempt has been made to iuduce the coun¬ 
try to think that Episcopalian and tory were something like 
synonymous terms, in the “ times that tried men’s souls. 
This is sufficiently impudent ‘per in a country that pos¬ 
sessed Washington, Jay, Hamilton, tho Lees, the Hornsey 
Iho late Bishop White, and so rmany other distinguished 
ixilriota of tho Southern and Middle States | men aro 
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cot particularly scrupulous when there is au object to 
cbtained, even though it he protended that heaven is an 
incident of that object. I shall, therefore, confine my ex¬ 
planations to what I have said about Billy Pitt and the 
French. 

1 he youth of this day may deem it suspicious that an 
Episcopal divine— Protestant Epi3COj)al, I mean ; but it is 
SO hanl to get the use of now terms as applied to old 
thoughts, ill the decline of life! — may deem it suspicious 
that a Protestant Episcopal divine sliould care anything 
ahout Billy Pitt, or execrate infidel Fr.ance ; I will, there- 
fore, just intimate that, iu 1802, no portion of the country 
dijuicd more deepl)’ into similar sentiments than the de- 
scendunts of those who first put foot on the rock of Plym- 
ouUi, and whose progenitors had just before paid a visit 
to Geneva, where, it is “ said or sung,” tliey had found a 
‘‘ church without a bishop, and a state without a king.” Iu 
a word, admiration of Mr. Pitt, and execration of Bonaparte, 
wore by no means such novelties in America, iu that day, 
ns to excite wonder. For myself, however, I can truly say, 
I .at, like most Americans who went abroad iu those stirring 
t ues, I was ready to say with Mercutio, “ A plague on both 
your houses;” for neither w.ss even moderately honest, or 
even decently respectful to ourselves. Party feeling, how¬ 
ever, the most inexorable, and the most unprincipled, of all 
tyrants, and the bane of American liberty, notwithstaudiug 
all our boasting, decreed otherwise; and, while one half the 
American republic was shouting hosannas to the Great Cor¬ 
sican, the other half was ready to hail Pitt as the “ Heaven- 
born Minister.” The remainder of the nation felt and acted 
as Americans should. It was my own private opinion, that 
France and England would have been far better off, had 
neither of these worthies ever had a being. 

Nevertheless, the union of opinion between the divine 
and the major was a great bond of union in friendship. 
1 saw they were getting on well together, and let things 
^ko their course. As for Emily, I cored very little about 
her, except as she might prove to be connected with Ru¬ 
pert, and through Rupert with the happiness of my sister 
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As for I?u{<crt, bimself, I could not get entirely weaned 
frotii one whom I Imd so inucli loved in boyhood, and who, 
moreover, possessed the rare advantage of being Lucy’iJ 
brother and Mr. Hardinge's sou. “ Sidney’s sister, Pem¬ 
broke’s mother,” gave him a value in my eyes that he had 
Pug ceased to possess on his own account. 

“ You see, Neb,” I said, toward the end of the week, as 
ths black and I were walking up from the mill in company, 
“ l\Ir. Rupert has .altogether forgotten that he ever knew 
the uame of a )u])e in a ship. Ilis hands are as white as a 
young lady’s ! ” 

Nebber mind dat, Masscr Mile. Masser Rupert neb* 
ber feel a saterfaction to be wracked away, or to be prisoner 
to Injin! Golly ! No gentleum to be envy, sir, ’em doesn’t 
enjoy dat I ” 

“ You have a queer mste, Neb, from all which I conclnda 
you expect to return to town with me in the Wallingford, 
this evening, and to go out in the Dawn ? ” 

** Sartain, Masser I^Iilc. Uow you t’ink of goin’ to sea, 
and leave nigger at home ? ” 

Uerc Neb raised such a laugh that he might hare been 
heard a hundred rods, seeming to fancy the idea he had 
suggested was so preposterous as to merit nothing but ridi¬ 
cule. 

“ Well, Neb, I consent to your wisbes ; but this will bo 
the last voyage in which you will have to consult me on 
the subject, as I shall make out your freedom j).apers the 
moment I am of age.” 

** What dein ? ” demanded the black, quick as lightning. 

** Why, papers to make you your own master — u fre^ 
man; you surely know what that means. Did you nevet 
hear of free niggers ? ” 

** Sartain — awful poor debble dey be, too. Yon catcb 
Neb, ono day, at being a free nigger, gib you leave to teU 
him of it, lilosser Mile ! " 

Hero was another burst of laughter that sounded like a 
chorus in merriment. 

“ This is a little cxtiuordlnary, Nob ^ I thought, boy 
all slaves pined for treedom ? ** 

a? 
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“ r’l-haps so y p’rliaps not. "^Tiat good lie «lo. Afar.sef 
Mile, when heart and body well satisfy as it is? Now, how 
long a Wallingford family lib, here, in dis berry spot?” 
Neb always talked more like a “ nigger,” when within 
heaving of the household gods, than he did at sea. 

“ IIow long? About a hundred years, Neb — j»st jija 
hundred and seven, I believe, to be accurate.” 

“ And how long a Clawbonny family, at ’c same tim'>, 
Mas.'cr Mile ? ” 

“ Upon iny word, Neb, your pedigree is a little confused, 
and I cannot answer quite as certainly. Kighty or ninety, 
though, I should think, at least; and, possibly, a hundred, 
too. Let me sec — you culled old Pompey your grand • 
father ; did you not, Neb ? ” 

“ Surt’in; berry good grandfader, too, Masser Mile. 
Ole Pomp a woti’erful black ! ” 

“ Oh ! I say nothing touching the quality ; I dare say 
he was as good as another. Well, I think that I have heard 
old Pompey’s grandfather was an imported Guinea, and that 
he was purchased by my great-grandfather, about the year 
1700.” 

“ Dat just as good as gospel I Who want to make up 
Ho about poor debblo of nigger ? Well, den, Masser Mile, 
ill ^11 dein 1700 year, did ho ebber hear of a Clawbonny 
tliat want to be a free nigger ? Tell me dat, once, an’ I 
hab an answer.” 

“ You have asked me more than I can answer, boy ; for 
I am not in the secret of your own wishes, much less in 
those of all your ancestors.” 

Neb pulled off his tarpaulin, scratched bis wool, rolled 
his black eyes at me, as if he enjoyed the manner in which 
he hiid puzzled me i after which he set off on a tumbling 
excursion, in the road, going like a wheel on his hands and 
feet, showing his teeth like rows of pearls, and concluding 
the whole with roar the third, that sounded as if the hills 
and valleys were laughing, in the very fatness of their fer¬ 
tility. The physical tour de force was one of those feats 
of agility in which Neb bad been my instructor, ten years 
before. 
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“ B’p*^*** free, who do eich mailer for you. I'lriN.vr 
Wile?” cried Neb, like ooe laying down an unanswerabio 
proposition. “ No, no, sir — I belong to you, you belong 
to me, and we belong to one anodder.” 

This settled the matter for the present, and I said no 
more. Neb was ordered to be in readiness for the next 
ilu}'; and at the appointed hour, I met the assembled party 
to take my leave, on this, my third departure from the 
roof of my fathers. It had been settled the major and 
Kinily were to reuiaiu at the farm until July, wlieu they 
were to proceed to the Springs, for the benefit of the 
water, after living so long in a hot climate. I had passed 
an hour with my guardian alone, and he had no more to 
say, than to wish me well, and to bestow his blessing. I 
did not venture ati offer to embrace Lucy. It was the first 
time wc had parted without tliis token of afieclion ; hut I 
was shy, and I fancied she was cold. She offerctl me her 
hand, us frankly as ever, however, and I pressed it fer- 
icntly, as I wished her ailieu. As for Grace, she wept in 
iny arms, just as she hail always done ; and the major and 
Emily shook hands cordially with me, it being understood 
I should find them in New York, at my return. Ruj>crt 
accompanied me down to the sloop. 

“ If you hliould find an occasion, Miles, let us hear from 
you,” said my old friend. “ I have a lively curiosity to 
learn something of the Frenchmen ; nor am 1 entirely 
without the hope of soon gratifying the desire, in person.’’ 

“ You ! If you have any intention to visit France, what 
better opportunity, than to go in my cabin ? Is it busi* 
ness, that will tako you there ? ” 

“ Not at all; pure pleasure. Our excellent cousin thinks 
a gentleman of a certain class ought to (ravel ; and I be¬ 
lieve she bas an idea of getting me attached to the legation, 
in some form or other.” 

This sounded so odd to me! Rupert Ilardlngc, who had 
not one penny to rub against another, so lately, was now 
talking of his European tour, and of legations ! I ought 
to have been glad of his good fortune, and I fancied T was. 
1 said nothing, this time, concerning his taking up any por* 
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tioii of niy earnings, having the suflicient excuse o! not ho* 
ing OD pay myself. Rupert did not stay long in ths sloop, 
and we were soon under way. I looked eagerly along the 
liigh banks of the creek, fringed as it was with bushes, in 
hopes of seeing Grace, at least; nor was I disappointed. 
She and Lucy had taken a direct path to the point where 
the two waters united, and were standing there, as the sloop 
dropped pasU They both waved their handkerchiefs, in a 
way to sliow the interest they felt in me ; and I returned 
the parting salutations by kissing my hand again and again. 
At this instaut, a sail-boat passed our bows, and I saw a 
genlloinan standing up in it, waving his handkerchief, quite 
os industriously as I was kissing my hand. A look told 
me it was Andrew Drewett, who directed his boat to the 
point, and was soon making his bows to the girls in person. 
His boat ascended the creek, no doubt with his luggage; 
while the last I saw of the party it was walking off in cor*» 
pauy, taking the direction of Uio house. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Or feeling, os the ntorm increases, 

TTie lore of terror iicr\c thy Imst. 

Didirt venture to the coast; 

To sec the mighty \var shi{t leap 

From wave to wave u}K>n the 

like chamois goat from steep to sleep, 

Till low in valley lost. 

AULSTOIC. 


Roger Talcott had not been idle during my absence. 
Clawbouny was so dear to me, ih.at I had stayed longer than 
was proposed in the original plan ; and I now found the 
hatches on the Dawn, a crew shipped, and nothing remain¬ 
ing hilt to clear out I mean the literal thing, and not the 
slang phrase, one of those of which so many have crept into 
the American laitgiiagc, tliroiigh the shop, and which even 
find their way into print; such os ** charter coaches,” “on a 
boat,” “ on boanl a stage,” and other similar eleganciee. 

“ On & boat ” always makes me-, even at my present 

lime of life. The Dawn was cleared the day I reached 
town. 

Several of the crow of iho Crists had shipped with us 
anew, the poor fellows having already made awoy with all 
their wages and prize money, in the short space of a month! 
This denoted the usual improvidence of sailors, and was 
tliought nothing out of the common way. The country bc> 
ing at peace, a difficulty with Tripoli excepted, it w'os no 
longer necessary for ships to go armed. The sudden cx< 
citement produced by the brush with tbo French had 
already subsided, and the navy was reduced to a few ves* 
tels that had been regularly built for the service; while 
tbo lists of officers had been curtailed of two thirds of their 
uumes. We were no longer a warlike, but were fast get¬ 
ting to be a strictly commercial, body of seamen. I bad a 
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Ginglc six'i^ounder, and half a dozen muskets, iu the D^wt*, 
besides a pair or two of pistols, with just amiuuuiiioa 
enough to quell a mutiny, fire a few signal-guns, or to kill 
a few ducks. 

Wc sailed on the 3d of July. I have elsewhere inti¬ 
mated that the Manhattancse hold exaggerated notions of 
the comparative beauty of the scenery of their port, some¬ 
times prcsiiiniiig to compare it even with Naples ; to tho 
bay of which it bears some such resemblance as a Dutch 
canal bears to a river flowing through rich meadows, in tho 
free lorn and grace of nature. Nevertheless, there are times 
and seasons when the bay of New York oflbrs a landscape 
worthy of any pencil. It was at one of these felicitous mo¬ 
ments that tho Dawn cast off from the wharf, nu I com¬ 
menced lier voyage to Bordeaux. There was barely air 
enough from the sontliward to enable us to handle the ship, 
and we profited by a morning ebb to drop down to the Nar¬ 
rows, in the midst of a fleet of some forty sail ; most of tho 
latter, however, being coasters. Still we were a dozen ships 
ami brigs, bound to almost as many difiereut countries. 
The little an- there was, seemed scarcely to touch the sur¬ 
face of the water ; and the broad expanse of bay was as 
placid as an inland lake, of a summer's morning. Yes, yes 
— there are moments when the haven of New York does 
present pictures on which the artist would seize with 
avidity ; but the instant nature attempts any of her grander 
models, on this, a spot that seems never to rise much above 
the level of commeixial excellences, it is found that the ac¬ 
cessories are deficient in sublimity, or even beauty. 

I have never seen our homo waters so lovely ss on llu;i 
morning. The movements of the vessels gave just enough 
of life and variety to tho scene to destroy the appearance 
of sameness ; while the craff were too far from tho land to 
preven* )a3 of the most unpleasant effects of tho ordinary 
landscapes scenery of the place — that produced by the dis- 
proportion between the tallness of their spars, and the low 
character of the adjacent shores. As we drew near the 
Narrows, the wind increased; and forty sail, working 
through tho pass in close conjunction, terminated tho piooy 
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mth Booiething like ihe effect produced by a Jinale in an 
overture. The brightness of the morning, the placid charms 
of the scenery, and the propitious circumstances under which 
I commenced the voyage, in a commercial point of view, 
had all contributed to make me momentarily forget my pri¬ 
vate griefs, and to enter cheerfully into the enjoyment of 
the hour. 

I greatly disliked passengers. They appeared to me to 
lessen the dignity of my position, and to reduce mo to tl»o 
level of an innkeeper, or one who received boanlers. I 
wished to command a ship, not to take in loilgers; persona 
whom you are bound to treat with a certain degree of con- 
BidcratioD, and in one sense, as your superiors. Still, it 
)iad too much of an appearance of surliness, and a want of 
liospitality, to refuse a respectable man a passage across 
the ocean, when he might not get another chance in a 
month, and that, loo, when it was important to himself to 
proceed immediately. In this particular instance, I be* 
came the dupe of a mistaken kindness on tho part of ray 
former owners. These gentlemen brought to mo a Mr. 
Brigham—Wallace Mortimer Brigham was his whole 
name, to be particular — as a person who was desirous of 
gelling to France with bis wife and wife's sister, in order 
to proceed to Italy for the health of the married lady, who 
was believed to be verging on a decline. These people 
were from the c.'istward, and had fallen into the old error 
of Americans, that the south of France and Italy had resi¬ 
dences far more favorable for such a disease, than our own 
country. This was one of tho provincial notions of tho 
lay, that wore entailed on us by meuns of colonial depen¬ 
dency. I suppose the colonial existence is us necessary to 
a people, as childhood and adolescence are to the man ; but 
as my I.ady Mary Wortley Montagu told her friend, Lady 

Rich_“ Nay; but look you, my dear madam, I grunt it 

a very fins thing to continue always fifteen ; that, every¬ 
body must approve of—it is quite fair; but, indeed, ouo 
need not be five years old.” 

I was prevailed on to lake these passengers, .and I got a 
specimen of ♦heir ''haractors even as wo dropped down the 

4 
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bay, in the midst of tlie agiceablo scone to which I ha^e 
just alluded. They were gossips; and that, too, of ilso 
lowest, or personal cast. Nothing made them so happy c.i 
to he talking of the private concerns of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; and, as ever must happen where this propensity ex 
ists, nine tenths of what they said rested on no better 
foundation than surmises, inferences drawn from premises 
of questionable accuracy, and judgments that were entered 
up without the authority, or even the inclination, to ex¬ 
amine witnesses. They had also a peculiarity that I havo 
often remarked in per-ons of the same propensity ; most 
of their gossipittg arose from a desire to make apparent 
their own intimacy with the private affairs of people of 
mark — overlooking the circumstance that, ir> thus mak¬ 
ing the concerns of others the subjects of their own com¬ 
ments, they were implie<lly admitting a consciousness of 
their own inferiority; men seldom condescending thus to 
busy themselves with the affairs of any but tlioso of whom 
they feel it to be a sort of distinction to converse. I am 
much afraid good-breeding has more to do with the sup¬ 
pression of this vice, than good principles, as the world 
goes. I havo remarked that persons of a high degree o£ 
self-respect, and a good tone of manners, are quite free 
from this defect of character; while I regret to be com¬ 
pelled to say that I have been acquainted with divers very 
saintly professors, including one or two parsons, who have 
represented the very beau ideal of scandal. 

My passengers gave mo a taste of their qtiality, as I have 
said, before we had got a mile below Governor’s Island. 
The ladies were named Sarah and Jane ; and between 
them and "Wallace Mortimer, what an insight did I obtain 
into the private affairs of sundry personages of Salem, in 
Massachusetts, together with certain glimpses in at Boston 
folk ; all, however, referring to qualities and facts that 
might be classed among the real or supposed. I can, at 
this distant day, recall Scene 1st, Act 1st, of the dr.ama 
that continued while we were crossing the ocean, with the 
slight interruption of a few days, produced by sea-sickness. 

Wallace, said Sarah, “ did yoxi say yesterday, tlial 
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Jolm Viner had refused to Icud his daughter's hu^l)and 
twenty thousand dollars, to get him out of his ditlkuliies, 

and that he failed in consequence ? ” 

“To be sure. It was the common talk through W.nll 
Street yesterday, and everybody believes it” — there uus 
no more truth in the story, than in one of the forty re- 
ports that have killed General Jackson so often, in the 
last twenty years. “Yes, no one doubts it — hut all the 
Viners are just so! AH of us, in our part of the world, 

know what to think of the Viners. 

« Yes, I suppose so,” drawled Jane. “ I’ve heard it said 
this John Viner’s father ran all the way from the Com¬ 
mons in Boston, to the foot of State Street, to get rid of 
a dun against this very son, who had his own misfortunes 

when lie was young.” 

“The story is quite likely true in part,” replied Wallace, 

“ though it can’t be quite accurate, as the old genlleinan 
]»ad but one leg, and running was altogether out of the 
(piestiou with him. It was probably old Tim Viner, who 
ran like a deer when a young man, as I’ve heard people 

“ Well, then, I suppose he ran his horse," added Jane, 
in the same quiet, drawling tone. ” Something must havo 
run, or they never would have got up the story.” 

I wondered if Miss Jane llitchcox had ever taken tho 
trouble to ascertain who they were! I happened to know 
botli the Viners, and to be quite cortain there was not a 
word of truth in the report of the twenty thousand dollars, 
having heard all the particulars of the late failure from 
one of my former owners, who was an assignee, and a cen- 
siderable creditor. Under the circumstances, I thought I 
would hint as much. 

“ Aro you quite sure that the failure of Viuer & Co 
was owing to the circumstance you mention, Mr. Brig* 

ham?” I inquired. . . -.u 

“ Pretty certain. I am ‘measurably acquainted with 

their affairs, and think I am tolerably safe in saying so.” 

Now, “ measurably acquainted” meant that ho lived 

within twenty or thirty miles of those who did know some* 
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tiling of the concerns of the house in question, aju! wa.8 in 
the way of catching scraps of the gossip that fell from the 
(li^appointed creditors. How much of this is there in this 
good country of ours ! Men who live just near enourrh to 
one anotlier to feel the influence of all that rivalry, envy, 
personal strifes, and personal malignancies can generate, 
fancy they are acquainted, from this circumstance, with 
llio»e to whom they have never even spoken. Oie lialf 
the idle tales that circulate up and down the land, come 
Lorn authority not one tittle better than this. How much 
would men loam, could they only acquire the healthful 
losso.i of i.nilerslandiug that nothing, which is much out of 
the ordinary way, and which circulates as received truths 
illustrative of character, is true in all its material parts, and 
Very little in any. But, to return to my passengers, and 
tliat ])ortion of their conversation which most affected my¬ 
self. They continued commenting on persons and families 
jy name, seemingly more to keep their hands in, than for 
any other discoverable reason, as each appeared to be per¬ 
fectly conversant with all the gossip that was started ; when 
barah casually mentioned the name of Mrs. Bradfort, with 
some of whose supposed friends, it now came out, they had 
all a general visiting acquaintance. 

‘‘Dr. Ilosack is of opinion she cannot liv» long, I licar,*’ 

said Jane, with a species of fierce delight in killing a fel- 

low-crcature, provided it only led to a gossip concerning 

her private aflfairs. *• Her case has been decided to be a 

cancer, now, for more than a week, and sbe made her 
Will Inst Tuesday.” 

• exclaimed Sarah, in surprise. 

cll, I heard she had made her will a twelvemonth 
oiiice. and that she left all her property to young Bupei t 

ar uige; in the expectation, some persons thought, that 
b; might marry her.” ® 

^ “ How could that be, my dear ? ” asked the husband j 

m what would she he better off for leaviug her own 
iwoperty to her husband ? ” 

h, W ““t ? I don't exactly know 

bow It would happen, for I do not particularly underst«n<| 
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these things ; but it seems natural that a woman wouM bo 
a gainer if slie made the man slic was about to marry her 
heir. She would have her thirds in his estate, would she 

not ? ” 

“ But, Mrs. Brigham,” said I, smiling, - is it quite cer- 
Uin Mrs. Brailfort \vi.shes to marry Rupert Hardingc, at 

All?” . .. 

“I know so little of the parties, that I cannot speak with 
certainty in the matter, I admit. Captain Wallingiord.” 

“Well, but Sarah, dear,” interpo^L-d the more exacting 
Jane, “you arc making yourself Jiimccessarily ignoranU 
You very well know how intimate we are with the 
Winters, and they know tlio Greenes perfectly well, who 
are next-door neighbors to Mrs. Uradfort. I don t see 
how you can s:iy we haven't good means of being ‘ measur¬ 
ably ’ well informed.” 

Now, I happened to know through Grace and Lucy, 
that a disagreeable old person of the name of Greene did 
live next door to Mrs. Bradfort; but that the latter re¬ 
fused to visit her, firstly, because she did not happen to 
like her, and secomlly, because the two ladies belonged to 
very different social circles; a sunicient excuse for not 
visiting in town, even though the parlies inhabited the 
Hame house. But the Brighams, being S.ilem people, did 
not umlersLaiid that families might reside next door to 
each other, in a large town, for a long series of months, or 
even years, and not know each other’s names. It would 
not be easy to leach this truth, one of every-day occur¬ 
rence, to the inhabitant of one of our provincial towns, 
who was in the habit of fancying he had as close an in¬ 
sight into the private affairs of all his neighbors, as they 

ODioycd ihomsclvos. , 

No doubt wo are all as well off as most strangers in 

New York,” observed the wife ; “ still, it ought to bo ad¬ 
mitted that wo may be mistaken. I have heard it said 
there is an ohl Mr. Ilardinge, a clergyman, who v^uld 
make a far better match for the lady, than his son. How¬ 
ever it U of no great moment, now; for, when our 
neighbor, Mrs. John Foote, saw Dr. Hosack about her 
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i^frn child, she got all the particuhus out of him about 
Wrs. Bradfort’s case, from the highest quarter, and I ha»l 
it from Mrs. I'oote, herself.” 

“ I could not have believed that a physician of Dr. 
Hosack’s eminence and character vrouhl speak optmly of 
the diseases of his patients,” I observed, a little tartly, I 
am afraid. 

“ Oh! he didn’t,” said Sarah, eagerly ; “ he was as cun¬ 
ning as a fox, Mrs. Foote owned herself, and played lier 
off Hnely ; but Mrs. Foote was cunninger than any half 
dozen foxes, and got it all out of him by negations.” 

“Negations?” I c.xclaimcd, wondering what was meant 
by the tcrni, (hough 1 had understood I was to e.xpect a 
litllo more philosophy and metaphysics, not to say algebra, 
in my passengers, than usually accompanied petticoats in 
our part of the world. 

“ Certainly, negations,” answered the matron, with a 
smile as compl.acent as that which usually denotes the con¬ 
sciousness of intellectual superiority. “ One who is a little 
practiced can ascertain a fart as well by means of nega¬ 
tives as aHtmiatives. It only requires judgment and use.” 

“ Xhen Mrs. Bradfort’s disease is only ascertained by 
the negative process ? ” 

“ So I suppose — but what does one want more ? ” put 
ui the husbaud ; “ and that she made her will last week 
I feel quite sure, as it was generally spoken of among our 
friends.” 

Here were people who had been in New York only a 
month, looking out for a ship, mere passengers as it might 
be, who knew more about a family with which I had my¬ 
self such an intimate connection, than its own membci's. 
I thotight it no wonder that such a raco was capable of 
enlightening mankind, on matters and things in general. 
But the game did not end here. 

suppose Miss Lucy Hardinge will get something by 

Mrs. Bradfort’s death,” observed Miss Jane, “and that she 

and Mr. Andrew Drewett will marry as soon as it shall 
become proper.” 

|lere ^a.s a speculation, for a man in my state of mind 
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The names were all right; some of the inchlcnts. even, 
were piohable, if not correct; yet how couhl the UaU bo 
known to these comparative strangers? Did the art of 
gossiping, with all its meannesses, lies, devices, inventions 
and cruelties, really possess so much advantage over the 
ijlcrcourse of the conhdiug and honest, as to enable tho^e 
who practice it to discover facts l.iddeu from eyewit¬ 
nesses, and eye-witnesses, too. that had every iiHluctinenl 
of the strongest interest in the is^ue, not to bo deceived. 

I felt satisfied, the moment Mrs. Greene’s name was men¬ 
tioned, that my passengers were not in the true ^ew 
York set; and, justly enough, inferred they were not very 
good authority for one half they s;iid ; and yet, how could 
they know .anything of Drewett’s attachment to Lucy, un¬ 
less their information were tolerably accurate ? , 

I shall not attempt to repeat all that passed while tho 
ship dropped down the hay; hut enough c.scapcd the gos¬ 
sips to render me still more unhappy than I had yet been, 
on tlic subject of Lucy. I could au.l did despise these 
people — that was easy enough ; but it was not so easy to 
forget all that they said and surmised. This is one of the 
curses attendant on the liahit of loose talking ; one never 
knowing what to credit, and what not. In spite of all my 
dis'^usl, and a firm determination not to contribute in any 
manner to the stock in trade of these people, I found 
great diflicully iu evading their endless questions. How 
much they got out of me, by means of the process of iie- 
cations, 1 never knew; but they got no great matter 
through direct affirmatives. Something, however, persons 
80 indefatigable, to whom gossiping was the great aim of 
life, must obtain, and they ascertained that ^Ir. llardmge 
was my guardian, that Rupert and 1 had passed our boy- 
lioodflin each other’s company, and that Lucy was ^en 
ail inmate of my own bouse the day we saUed. in»a 
little knowledge only excited a desire for more, ami, 
by the end of a week, I was obliged to submit to devices 
and expedienU to pump me, than which even the toumb- 
screw was scarcely more efficient. I practiced on the neg¬ 
ative syitom, mvself, with a good deal of dexterity, how 
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ever, :md tluew my iinmisitors off, very handsomely, mor^ 
ihaa once, until I discovered that NVallace Mortimer, de 
tcriuined not to be baffled, aclnall}’ opeue<l commuuica* 
tions with Neb, in order to get a clearer insight Into 
luy private affairs ! After this, I presume my readers 
will not care to hear any more about these gentry, whoso 
only connection with my life grew out of the misgivings 
they contrihuteil largely to create in my mind touching 
the state of Lucy’s affections. This mucli they did effect, 
and I was compelled to submit to their power. We are 
all of us, more or less, the dupes of knaves and fools. 

All this, liowever, was the fruits of several weeks’ in¬ 
tercourse, and I have anticipated events a little in order 
to make the statements in connection. Meeting a breeze, 
as has been said already, the Dawn got over the bar about 
two o clock, and stood off the land, on an easy bowline, in 
company with the little fleet of square-rigged vessels that 
went out at the same time. Uy sunset Navesink again 
dij)ped, and I was once more fairly at sea. 

fills was at the period when the commerce of America 
was at its height. Ihe sjiirit shown by the young repub¬ 
lic in the french affair had commanded a little respect, 
though the supposed tendencies of the new administration 
were causing anything but a cordial feeling toward the 
country to c.xist in England. That jiowerfol nation, how¬ 
ever, had made a hollow peace with France the previous 
March, and the highway of nations was temporarily open 
to all ships alike, a st,ate of things that existed for some teu 
months after we sailed. Nothing to be apprehended, con¬ 
sequently, lay before me, beyond the ordinary dangers of 
the ocean. For these last 1 was now prepared by the ex¬ 
perience of several years passed almost entirely on board 
ship, during which time I had encircled the earth itself 
in my poregrinations. 

Our run off the coast was favorable, and the sixth day 
out we were in the longitude of the tail of the Grand Bank. 
I was delighted with my sliip, which turned out to be even 
more than I had dared to hope for. She behaved well un 
der all circumstances, sailing even bettor than she worked. 
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Tlje ten duvs ot‘ our were prospeioii- ;md wc 

were uiid-ocean'by the lOih o£ the month. During ihi.i 
time 1 had uothiug to annoy me but the ceaseless atnrans 
of my passengers. I had heard the name of every in.li- 
vidual of note in Salem, with certain passages in Ins or 
her life, and began to fancy I hud lived a twelvemonth lu 
tlie place. At length I began to speculate on the reason 
why ihid morbid propensity shouM exist so much stronger 
in that part of the world than in any other I had visited. 
There was nothing new in the iUsposition of the people of 
email places to gossip, and it was often done in large 
towns, more especially those that did not possess the tone 
of a citpiud. Lady Mary >Vortley Monl.agu ami Horace 
■\Valpolo wrote gossip, Init it was spiced with wit, as is 
usual with the scandal of such places as London and Pan»; 
whereas this, to which I was iloomcd to listen, was nothing 
more than downright imi»erlinent, vulgar meddling with 
the private .affairs of all those whom the gossips thought 
of sufficient importance to talk about. At Clawhonny we 
had our gossip, too, but it was iuiioceut, seldom infringed 
much on the truth, and usually respected the right ol 
every person to possess certain secreU that might remain 
-aiviolato to the world. No such rules prevailed with my 
passeii'^ers. Like a certain editor of a newspaper of my 
acquaintance, who acts as if ho fancied all things in 
heaven and earth were created expressly to furnish ma- 
teriaU for “paragraphs,” they appeared to think that 
everyh(Kly of their acquaintance existed for no other pur¬ 
pose than to furnish them food for conversation. Ihcro 
must have been some unusual cause for so much personal 
cimo/mayr, and at length I came to the following cen- 
clusion on the subject. I had heard that church govern, 
meut among the Puritans descended into all the details of 
life; that it was a part of their religious duty to watch 
over each other, jog the memories of the dclinquonU, and 

serve God by ferreUng out vice. This is a 
raont to eil the mind with the motes of a neighborhood, 
and the mind thus stowed, as we sailors say, will bo cer¬ 
tain to deliver a cargo. Then come the mstitutiona, with 
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their never-emling elections, ami the construction that hfu 
been put on the right of tiic elector to inquire into all 
things ; the whole consuinmated by the journals, who as* 
Ruine a power to penetrate the closet, aye, even the heait, 
and lay bare its secrets. Is it any wonder if we should 
become, in time, a nation of mere gossips? As for ray 
passengers, even Neb got to consider them as so many 
nuisances. 

From some cause or other, wliether it W’as having these 
irose-tongued people on board or not, is more than I can 
eay, but certain it is, about the time Salem was handsomely 
clcaiK'd out, and a heavy inroad had been made upon 
Boston, that the w'cathcr changed. It began to blow in 
gusts, sometimes from one point of the contpass, sometimes 
from another, until the ship was brought to very short can- 
va.i, from a dread of being caught unprepared. At length 
these fantasies of the winds terminated in a tremendous 
gale, such as I liad seldom then witnessed, and such, in* 
deed, as I have seldom witnessed since. It is a great mis¬ 
take to suppose that the heaviest weather occurs in the 
autumnal, spring, or winter montlis. Much tlie strongest 
blows I have ever known, have taken place in the middle 
of the warm weather. This is the season of the hurri¬ 
canes, and, out of the tropics, I think it is also the season 
of the gales. It is true, these gales do not return annu¬ 
ally, a long succession of years frequently occurring with¬ 
out one; but when they do come, they may be expected, 
in our own seas, in July, August, or September. 

The wind commenced at southwest on this occasion, and 
It blew fresh for several hours, sending us ahead ou our 
course at the rate of eleven knots. As the sea got up and 
ea? was reduced, our speed was a little diminished perhaps, 
but we must have made more than a hundred miles in the 
first ten hours. The day was bright, cloudless, genial, 
and even bland, there being nothing unpleasant in the 
feeling of the swift currents of the air that whirled past 
us. At sunset I did not quite like the appearance of the 
horizon; and we let the ship wade through it under hei 
three topsails, single reefed, her fore-course, and fore-top* 
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staysail. This was short canvas for t» vessel that 
ba<Z the wind nearly over her talfrail. At nine o'clock 
second reefs were taken in, and at ten the mizzen-topsai! 
was furled. I then turned in, deeming the ship «inite 
snug, leaving orders with the mates to reduce the sad did 
they find the ship straining or the spars in danger, and lo 
call mo should anything serious occur. I was not called 
until daylight, when Talcott laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and said, “ Vou hatl better turn out, Captain Wallingford ; 
we have a peeler, and I want a little advice.” 

It was a peeler, iinleed, when I re.ached the deck. The 
ship was under a fore*courso and a closc»rccfed main-top¬ 
sail, canvas that can be carried a long time while running 
off, but whicii I at once s;iw was ejuite too much for »iS. 
An order W'as given immediately to take in the tojisain 
Notwithstanding the diminutive surlaco that was exposed, 
the surges given by this bit of canvas, as soon as the clews 
were eased off sulUcienily to allow the cloth to jerk, shook 
tho vessel’s hull. It was a miracle that wo saved the 
mast, or that we got the cloth rolled up at all. At one 
time I thought it would be necessary to cut it from the 
yard. Fortunately the gale was steady, this day proving 
bright and clear like lliat which had preceded jU 

The men aloft made several nltempU lo hail the doc<, 
but the wind blew too heavily to ^u^Ier them to be heard. 
Talcott had gone on tlie yard himself, and I saw him ges¬ 
ticulating in a way to indicate there was something ahead. 

Tho seas were running so high that it was not easy lo 
obtain much of a look at the horizon, but by getting into 
the mizzc>»-riggiug I had a glimpse of a vessel s spars, to 
the eastward of us, and directly on our course, it was a 
shii) under bare poles, running as nearly before us as she 
could, but making most fearful yaws; sometimes shccniig 
away off to sLirboard, in a way to threaten her wnh 
broaching-to; then taking a yaw lo port, in which I cou d 
SCO all three of lier masU, with their yards pointing nearly 
at us- I got but one glimpse of her bull os it rose on .1 
sea at tho same instant with the Dawn, and it actually ap¬ 
peared as if about to bo blown aw.ay, though I look tho 

28 
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Btrunger to be a vessel at least as huge as we were onf* 
selves. We were evidently approaching her fast, though 
both vessels were going the same way. 

Tlie Dawn steered beautifully, one of the greatest vir¬ 
tues in a ship, under the circumstances in which we were 
ihen placed. A single man was all that we had at the 
wheel, and he controlled it with ease. I could see it was 
very different with the ship ahead, and fancied they had 
nia<le a mistake on board her, by taking in all their can¬ 
vas. Talcolt and the gang aloft, had not got out of the 
top, ho\ve\er, before we had a hint that it would be well 
to imitate the stranger’s prudence. Though our \essel 
steered so mucli better thati another, no ship can keej) oil 
a direct line while running before the wind, in a heavy 
Bcu. The waves occasionally lly-past a vessel, like the 
ecud glancing through the air; then they seem to pause, 
altogether, as if to permit the ship to overtake them. 
Wlieii a vessel is lifted aft by one of these torrents of 
rusliing waters, the helm loses a portion of its power; 
and the part of the vast machine that first receives the 
impulse, seems intent on exchanging places with the bows, 
vessels often driving sideways before the surges, for spaces 
of time that are exceedingly embarrassing to the mariner. 
This happens to the best-steering ships, and is always one 
source of danger in very heavy weather, to those that aro 
running off. The merit of the Dawn was in coming under 
command again, quickly, and in not losing so much of tho 
influence of her helm, as is fi'cquently the case with wild- 
steering craft. I understand there is a sloop-of-war now 
in the navy, that is ditRcuU to get through a narrow pas¬ 
sage, in a blow, in consequence of her havmg this propen- 
Bity to turn her head first one way, then another, like a 
gay horse that breaks his bridle. 

The hint given just as Talcott was quitting tho top, 
and to which there has been allusion, was given under tho 
impulsion of one of these driving seas. The Dawn still 
carried her fore-topmast staysail, a small triangular piece 
of stout canvas, and which was particularly useful, as lead¬ 
ing from the end of tho bowsprit toward the head of tha 
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Core.topmast, in preventing her from broacbliig-to. or 
pressing up with her bows so near the wId'I as to produce 
the danger of seas breaking over the mass of the hull. an<l 
sweeping the decks. The landsman will understand this 
is the gravest of the dangers that occur at sea, in very 
heavy weather. When the ship is thrown broadside to 
the sea. or comes up so as to bring the wind abeam, or 
even forward of the beam, as in lying-to, there is alway.s 
»isk from this source. Another danger, which is called 
pooping, is of a character that one who is ignorant of the 
raiMu of the ocean when aroused, would not be apt to fore, 
ae* It proceeds from the impetuous velocity of the 
waves, which, rushing ahead so much faster than the ves- 
ael that is even driving before the gale, breaks against the 
quarter, or stern, and throws its masses of water along (he 
deck, in a line with its keel. I suppose the President 
steamer to have been lost by the first of these two dan- 
gers, as will appear in the following little theory. 

There is no doubt that well-eonslructcd steamers are 
safer craft, the danger from fire excepted, than the onli- 
naiy ship, except in very heavy weather. WiUi an ordi¬ 
nary gale, they can contend with sulBcient power ; hut it 
is an unfortunate consequence of their construction, that 
exactly as the danger increases, their power of meeting it 
diminishes. In a very heavy swell, one c.imiot venture to 
resort to a strong head of steam, since one wheel may be 
nearly out of water, while the other is s.:bmerged am 
thus endanger the machinery. Now, the great length of 
these vessels renders it dillicuU to keep them up to the 
wind, or Lead to sea, the safest of all positions for a ves- 
selin heavy weather, while it exposes them to the addi- 
tioual risk of having the water break aboard them near 
the waist, in running dead before it. In 
pose a steamer difficult to bo kept out of the « 

very heavy weather; and no vessel can be safe m tbe 
trough of the seas, under such circumstan^s ; one ot great 
length less so than others. This is tnie. however, only m 
reiteuce to those steamers which carry the oM-fashmned 
wheel; ICricsson’s screw, and Hunter s submerged «hcc.i» 
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rendering steamships, in my poor judgment, llio 
cr.aft in the world. 

The Dawn was overtaken by the seas, from time to 
time; and, then, like everything else that floats, she yawed, 
or rather, had her stern urged impetuously round, as il it 
were in a hurry to get ahead of the bows. On these oc¬ 
casions, the noise made by the fore-topmast staysail, as it 
collapsed and filled, resembled the report of a small gun. 
We had similar reports from the foresail, whicli, for mo¬ 
ments at a time, was actually becalmed, as the ship settled 
into the trough, and then became distended with a noise 
like that of the shaking of a thousand carpets, all filled 
with Sancho Panzas, at the same instant. As yet, the 
cloth and gear had stood these violent shocks admirably; 
but, just as Talcott was leading his party down, the ship 
made one of her sidelong movements; tlic staysail filled 
with a tremendous report, and away it flow to leeward, 
taken out of the bolt-rope as if it had been cut by shears, 
and then used by the furies of the tempest. Talcott 
smiled, as ho gazed at the driving canvas, which went a 
ijunrtor of a mile before it struck the water, whirling like 
a kite that has broken its string, and then he shook his 
head. I disliked, too, the tremendous surges of the fore¬ 
sail, when it occasionally collapsed, and as suddenly filled, 
menacing to start every bolt, and to part every rope con¬ 
nected with block cr spar. 

“We must get in that fore-course, Mr. Talcott,” I said, 
“ or we shall lose something. I see the ship ahead is un¬ 
der bare poles, and it wore better we were as snug. If I 
did not dislike losing such a wind, it would bo wiser to 
heave-to the ship; man the buntlines and clew-garnets, at 
once, and wait for a favorable moment.” 

We had held on to our canvas too long; the fault of 
youth. As I had determined to shorten sail, however, 
we now set about it in earnest, and with all the precau¬ 
tions exacted by the circumstances. Everybody that could 
be mustered, was placed at the clew-lines and buntlines, 
with strict orders to do his best at the proper moments. 
The first mat© went to the tack, and the second to the 
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iheet. I was to take in the sail myself. I waitc.l for 
a collapse; and then, while the ship was buried be 
tween two mounds of water, when it was impossible 
to see a liundretl yards from her in any directn ti, 
and the canvas was actually dropping against *.he mast, 

I gave the usual orders. Every man hauled, as if for 
life* and we had got the clews pretty well ui), when tho 
vessel came out of the c;\vern into the tempest, receiv¬ 
ing the whole powet of ihc gale, with a sudden surge, into 
the bellying canvas. Away went everything, as if tho 
gear \\ere cobwebs. At the next instant, the sail was in 
ribbons. I was deeply mortified, as well as rendeied un¬ 
easy, by this accident, as the ship ahead unquestionably 
was in full view of all that happened. 

It was soon apparent, however, that professional pride 
must give place to concern for the safely of the vessel. 
The wind had been steadily increasing in power, and had 
now reached a puss when it became necessary to look 
things steadily iti the face. The strips of canvas that re¬ 
mained attached to the yard, with the blocks and gear at¬ 
tached, threshed about in a way to threaten the lives of all 
that approached. This was only at tho intervals w’hcu 
the siiip settled into the trouglis; for, while under tho fuU 
influence of the gale, pennants never streamed more di¬ 
rectly from a mast, than did these heavy fragmenU from 
the fore-yard. It was necessary to get rid of them ; and 
Tulcott hud just volunteered to go on the yard with this 
Nnd, when Neb sprang into the rigging without an order, 
was soon beyond tho reach of the voice. This daring 
‘^•‘bk had several narrow escapes, more especially from 
“b fore-sheet blocks; but he succeeded in cutting overy- 
.fiing adrift, and in leaving nothing attached U) tho spar, 
but the bolt-rope of the head of the sail. It is true, litllo 
effected tliis object, when tho knife could bo applied, the 
threads of the stout canvas snapping at tho touch. 

As soon as the ship was under bare poles, though at the 
sacrifice of two of her sails, I had leisure to look out for 
the other vessel. There she was, moio than half a mile 
ahead of us, yawing wildly, and roiling her lower yard* 
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arm fo the water's cd'^e. As we drew nearer, I got 
ter gliuipses of this vessel, which was a ship, and as I fan¬ 
cied, an Lnglish "West Tndianian, decp-Ioadcd with tlie 
pioduoe of the islands. Deep-loaded, as I fancied, for it 
was only at instants that she could be seen at all, under 
circumstances to judge of this fact; sometimes her hull 
appe.aring to be nearly smothered in the brine, and then, 
again, lier copper glistening in the sun, resembling a light 
vessel, kept under the care of some tlirifly housewife. 

Ihe Dawn <lid not fly, now all her canvas was gone, as 
fast as she had previously done. She went throindi the 
water at a greater rate than the vessel ahead ; bur it re- 
(iniro.l an hour longer to bring the two ships within a c.a- 
ble’s length of e.acli other. Then, indeed, we got a near 
view of the manner in which the elements can play with 
such a mass of wood and iron as a shiji, when in an angry 
mood. There were insUmts when I fancied I could nearly 
see the keel of the stranger for half its length, as he went 
foaming up on the crest of a wave, apparently ready to 
quit the water altogether ; then, again, he would settle 
away into the blue abyss, hiding everything beneath his 
tops. 'When both vessels sunk together, no sign of our 
neighbor was visible, though so near. We came up after 
one of these deep plunges into the vaUcys of the ocean, 
and, to our alarm, saw the English ship yawing directly 
athwart our course, and within fifty fathoms of us. This 
was about the distance at wliich I intended to pass, little 
dreaming of finding the other ship so completely in ou' 
way. Ihe Englishman must have intended to come a ’ 

JJo nearer, and got one of those desperate sheers tha 
often ran away with him. There he was, however; a 
a breathless minute followed, when he was first seen. Trtv 
vehicles dashing along a highway, with frightened andi 
runaway teams, would not present a sight one half as ter- 
rific aa that v/hich lay directly before our eyes, 

Ihe Dawn was plunging onward with a momentum to 
dash m splinters, did she strike any resisting object, and 
yawing herself sufficiently to render the passage hazard, 
ous. But the stranger made the matter tenfold worse. 
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Wh. :i I first saw him iu this fearful proximity, his hroaH- 
.‘.ido was nearly offered to the seas, and away lie was fly¬ 
ing, on the summit of a mountain of foam, fairly crossitig 
ou* fore-foot- At the next moment, he fell off hofere the 
wind again, and I could just see his tops directly ahead. 
His sheer had been to-port, our intention having been K- 
pass him on hi.s larboard side; hut, perceiving him to steer 
so wild, I thought it might be well to go in the other di¬ 
rection. Quick as the words could he uttered, therefore. 

I called out to port our helm. This was done, of course ; 
and ju.st as the Dawn felt the new influence, the other 
vessel look the same sheer, and away wc both went to- 
Rlarhoard, ,at precisely the same instant. I shouted 
right our helm to “ hard ^starboard,” and it was well I 
did ; a minute more would have brought us down head¬ 
long on the Kiigli.shman. Kven now we could only see 
hisliull at instants ; hut the awful proximity of hiS spat s 
denoted the full cxlent'of the danger. Lnckily»'ve hit 
on opposite dirccl.ions, or our common destruction would 
have been certain. But it was one thing in that cahlron 
of .a sea to determine on a course, and another to follow 
It. As we rose on the last w.avo that alone separated us 
from the stranger, he was nearly ahearl; and as we 
glanced onward, I saw that wc could barely clear his lar¬ 
board <|uartcr. Our helm heittg already a-slarhoard, no 
more could be done. Should he lake another sheer to- 
port, we must infallibly cut him in twain. As I have savl, 
he liad jammed his helm to-port, and slowly, and with a 
species of reluctance, he inclined ,a little aside. Ihcn w« 
came up, both sliips rolling off, or our yards must have in- 
terlockcd^ and passing liis quarter witli our bows, wc each 
felt the sheer at the s-imc instant, and away we went 
asunder, the sterns of the ships looking at each other, and 
certainly not a hundred feet apart. A shout from TalcoU 
drew mo to our taffrail, and, standing on that of our 
neighbor, what or whom should I see, waving his hat, but 
the led countenance of honest Moses Marble I 
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At the pipinir of nU linnds. 

When t)ie jiiJicmciit signal's spread--^ 

When the islaucl:; and the lauU, 

And the sea^ pive np the Hcadj 
And the sonlh and the north shall come; 

When the ainiier Is di^ma^ed, 

And the just man i$ afraid, 

Then ileaTen be thy aid, 

Poor 1 oin. 

DH412tAltD. 


The two ship^;, itt tlie lia^^lc of llieir respective crews to 
get clear of each other, were now running in the troughs; 
ami Ihc same idea would seem to have. sugfresJed itself to 
me ami the other master, at the same instairt. Instead of 
cmleavoring to keep away again, one kept his lielm hard 
a-port, the other as hard a-starboard, until we both came 
hy the wind, though oti opposite tacks. The Knglishrn.an 
set his mizzeti sUiysail, and tliongh he made had weather 
of It, he evidently ran much less risk than in sciuldin®, 
ihc seas came on board him constantly; but not in a way 
to do any material damage. As for the Dawn, she lay-to, 
like a duck, under bare poles. I had a spare staysail 
6toj)pcd up in licr mizzen-rigging, from the top down, and 
after that the ship w,as both easy and dry. Once in a 
wlule, it is true, her bows would meet some fellow heavier 
than common, and then we got a few hogsheads of water 
forward; hut it went out to leeward as fast as it came in 
to windward. At the turn of the day, however, the ^alo 
broke, and the weather moderated sensibly; both sea and 
wind beginning to go down. 

Had we been alone, I should not have hesitated about 
bearing up, getting some sail on the ship, and vunuing off 
on my course, again; bni the desire to sprak the strancrer 
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find have some comnmnication with Marble, whs sO 
that I could not make up my mind to do so. Including 
myself, Talcott, Neb, the cabin steward, and six of the peo¬ 
ple forward, there were ten of us on board, who knew the 
ex-male ; and, of the whole ten, there was not a dissenting 
voice concerning his identity. I determined, therefore, to 
stick by the Englishman, atid at least have some comnuini- 
ention with my obi friend. As for myself, I own I loved 
Marble, uncouth and peculiar as he sometimes w.as. I 
owed liim more than any other man living, Mr. Hardingi* 
excepted; for he had made me a seaman, having been of 
use to me professionally, in a hundred ways. Theu we 
had seen so much in company, that I regarded him as a 
portion of my experience, and as in some measure identilied 
with my own nautical career. 

I was afraid at one moment, that the Englishman in¬ 
tended to remain as he w.as, all night; hut, about an hour 
before sunset, 1 had the gratification to see him set his 
foresail, and keep ofT. I had wore round, two hours before, 
to get the Dawn’s head ou the same tack with him, and 
followed under bare |>oles. As the stranger soon set his 
main-topsail, close reefed, and then his fore, it enabled us 
to make a little sail also, in onlcr to keep up with him. 
This we did all that night; and, in the morning, both ships 
were under everything that wonhl draw, with a moderato 
breeze from the northward, and no great matter of sea 
going. The English vessel was about a league to lecwaixl 
of us, and .a little abcad. Under such circumstances, it was 
easy to clo.se. Accordingly, just as the two ships’ com¬ 
panies were about to go to breakfast, tlie Dawn ranged up 
under the Ice-quarter of the stranger. 

What ship’s that ? ” 1 hailed, in the usual manner. 

“Tlic Dundee; Robert Ferguson, master. What ships 
Uiat?” 

“The Dawn; Miles Wallingfortl. 'Whore are you 
from ? ” 

“ From Rio dc Janeiro, bound to London. Where are 
you from ? ” 

“From New York, to Bordeaux. A heavy blow we 
have i'Ast had of lU” 
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‘ Ignite; the like of it T've not seen in inauy z L.y 
You’ve a pratty sea-boat, you ! ” 

“She made capital weather, in the late gale, and l^e 
every reason to be satisfied with her. Pray, haven't you 
an Aineric;\n on board, of the name of Marble ? "Wo 
futicied tljat wo saw the face of an old shipmate on yonr 
tathail, yesterday, and have kept you company in order to 
inquire after his news.” 

“Aye, .aye." answered the Scotch master, waving his 
hand, “ the cliiel will be visiting you prasently. lie’s 
below, stewing away his dunnage; and will be thanking 
you for a jjassage home, I'm thinking.” 

As these words were uttered. Marble appeared on deck, 
and waved his hat, again, in recognition. This was enough; 
ns wc understood each other, the two ships took sunicient 
room, and hove-to. We lowered our boat, and Talcott 
went alongside of the Duiulec, in quest of our old shipmate* 
Ncwsjiapers and news were exchanged; and, iti twenty 
minutes, I ha<l the extreme gratilication of grasping Mar¬ 
ble once more by the hand. 

My old friend was too much aftected to speak, for some 
little time. He shook hands with everybody, and seemed 
as much astonished as he was delighted at finding so many 
of us together again; but not a syllable did he utter for 
several minutes. I had his chest passed into the cabin, and 
then went and took my seat alongside of him on the hen¬ 
coops, intending to hear his story, as soon ns he was dis- 
jiosed to give it. But it was no easy matter to get out of 
ear-shot of iny passengers. During the gale, they had been 
tongue-tied, and 1 liad a little peace ; but no sooner did 
the wind and sea go down, than they broke out in the old 
spot, and began to do Boston, in the way they had com- 
meuced. Now Marble had come on board in a manner 
so unusual, and it was evident a secret history was to bo 
revealed, they all three took post in the companion-way, 
ill a usanner to render it impossible anything material could 
esopc them. I knew the folly of attempting a change of . 
position on deck; we should certainly bo followed upj and 
people of this class, so long as they cun make the excuse 
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cf saying they heard any part of a secret, never ecraple 
about inventing the portions that happen to escape llicir 
ears. Consequently, I desired Marble and Talcott to follow 
me ; and, incontinently, I led the way into the main-top. I 
was obeyed, the second mate having the watch, and all 
three of ns were soon seated with our legs over the top-rim, 
fi3 comfortable as so many gossips, who have just finished 
ll fir last cups, have stirred the fire, and drawn their heads 
tcgelher to open a fresh budget Neither Sarah nor Jano 
could follow us, thank God! 

‘‘There, d-n ’em,” said I, a little pointedly, for it was 

enough to make a much more scrupulous person swear, 
“ we’ve got the length of the main-rigging between us, and 
1 do not think they’ll venture into the top, this fine morn, 
ing, in order to overhear what shall be said. It would puz¬ 
zle even "Wallace Mortimer to do that, lalcolt.” 

“ If they do,” observed Talcott, laughing, we can re¬ 
treat to the cross-trees, and thence to the royal-yaiil. 

Marble looked inquisitive, but, at the same time, he 

lookeil knowing. ' , . . 

“ I understand,” he sai<l, with a nod; « three i>cople with 

six sots of ears — is it not so, Miles? 

“ Precisely ; though you only do them credit by lialvcs. 
for you should have added to this iiiveniory forty longues.'* 

“Well, that is a large supply. The man, or woman, 
who is 80 well provided, shouhl carry plenty of ballast. 
However, as you sav, they’re out of Imil now, and must 
guess at all they repeat, if rei>eatiiig it can bo called. 

“ Quite ns much as nine tenths of what they give as com¬ 
ing from others,” observed Talcott. “People never can 
tell so much of other persons’ affairs, without bailing out 
most of their ideas from their own scuttle-butts.” 

“ Well, let them go to— Bordeaux,” said I, “ since thej 
aie hound there. And now, my dear Marble, here wc are, 
and dving to know all that has happened to you. lou 
have firm friends in Talcott and myself, cither of us ready 

to give you his berth for the asking.” 

“Thank’ee, my dear boys — ihank’ee, ^ 

heart and soul,” returned the honeat fellow', dashing th 
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moislure from lus eyes, with flic back of biS' band. ‘‘ I be* 
lieve you would, boys; I do believe j'ou would, one or 
both. I am glad, Jliles, you came up into ibis bloody top, 
for I wouldn’t like to let your reg’lar ’long-shore harpies 
see a tnau of my time of life, and one that has been to sea, 
now, man and boy, close on to forty years, with as much 
blubber about him as one of your right whales. Well — and 
now for the log ; for I suppose vou ‘11 insist on overhauling 
It, sAa." 


“That we shall; and see you miss no leaf of it. Be as 
particut ir as if It wore overhauled in an insurance case.” 

“Aye; they’re bloody knaves, sometimes, them under¬ 
writers, and a fellow need be careful to g«“t bis dues out of 
lliem — (bat is to say, some; olbers, ag’in, are gentlemen 
down to tlieir shoe-buckles, and no sooner see a poor sliip- 
wi eckod devil, than they open their tills, atul begin to count 
out before be has opened his mouth.” 

“Well, but your own adventures, my old friend; you 
forget we arc dying with curiosity.” 

“ Aye; 50ur cnr’osity’s a troublesome inmate, and will 


never be quiet as long as one tries to keep it under hatches; 
especially female cm’osity. Well, I must gratify you, and 
so rU make no more bones about it, though it’s giving an 
account of my own obstinacy and folly. I reckon, now, 
my boys, you missed me the day the ihip sailed from the 
island ? ” 


“That we did, and supposed you had got tired of your 
erperiment before it began,” k' answered, “ so were off, be¬ 
fore we were onrsclvcs.” 


“ Ion had reason for so thinkiug, though you were out 
ui your reckoning, too. No — it liappened in tins fashion 
After yon left me I began to generalize over iny situation, 
and I says to myself, says I, ‘ Moses Marble, them lads will 
never consent to sail and leave you here on tins island, 
alone, like a bloody hermit,’ says I. ‘ If you want to hold 
on, says T, * and try your hand at a hermitage,’ says I, ‘ oi 
to play Robinson Crusoe,’ says I, ‘ you must be out of tha 
way when the Crisis sails’—-boys, what’s become of tlifl 
old ship ? Not a word have I heard about her, yet 1 ” 
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“ She was loading for London when we sailed, her 
o-ners intending to send her the same voyage over again.” 

“ And they refused to let you have her, >liles, on account 
of your youth, notwithstanding all you did for them?” 

“ Not so; they pressed me to keep her, but I preferreil a 
ship of my own. The Dawn is my property, Master 

Moses! ” 

“ Thank Go<l! then there is one honest chap amoiig the 
o-.vners. And how did she behave ? Had you any trouble 
with the pirates?” 

Perceiving the utter uselessness of attempting to hoar 
his own story before I rendered an account of the Crisis 
and her exploits, 1 gave Marble a history of her voyage 
from the time we parted down to the day we reached Now 
York. 

“ And that scaramouch of a schooner tliat the French* 
roan gave us in his charily?” 

“ ITic Pretty Poll ? She got homo safe, was sold, and 
is now in the West India trade. There is a hamlsomc bal¬ 
ance, amounting to some fourteen hundred dollars, iu the 
owners’ hands, coming to you from prize money and 
wages.” 

It is not in nature for any man to be sorry ho has money. 
1 saw by Marble's eyes that this sum, so unusually large 
for him to possess, fornietl a new tic to the world, and that 
he fancied himself a much happier man in possessing iU 
lie lookeil at me earnestly fur quite a minute, and then 
remarked, I make no doubt with sincere regi'ct, — 

** Miles, if 1 had a mother living, now, that money might 
make her old age comfortable ! It seems that they who 
have no mothers have money, uiul they who have no money 
have mothers.” 

I waited a moment for Marble to recover his ic^V-oom- 
inand, and then urged him to continue his story. 

“ I was telling you how I gcncralizetl over my sitiatior, ’ 
resumed the ex-mate, as soon as 1 found myself alone iu 
the hut. 1 came to the conclusion that I should be carried 
off by force, if I remained till next day; and so I got into 
the launch, carried her out of the lagoon, taking care to give 
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the svliiji a hei tk went through tho reef, ami kept turning to 
uindward until daybreak. By that time the island was 
quite out of sight, tlioiigh I saw the upper sails of the ship 
as soon as you got lier under w.ay. I kei>t the topgallant- 
sails in sight, until I m.ado the i^l:Uld again ; and as you 
ucnt off I ran in and took j>ossession of niy dominions, with 

no one to dispute my will, or to try to reason me out of my 
consait.” ^ 


“ I am glad to hear you term that notion a conceit, for, 
certamly, it was not reason. You soon discovered your 
mistake, my old messmate, and hegan to think of home.” 

“ I soon .liseovcrcd, Miles, tlia^t if I had neither fathei 
itor mother, brother nor sister, that I had a eounlry and 
ft ionds. Ihe hit of marble on winch I was found in tlio 
stone-cutters yard, then seemed as <lear to me as a gohl 
cradle is to a king’s son ; and I tlmught of you, and all the 

rest of you —nay, I yearned .-^fter you, as a mother would 
yearn for her children.” 

“ 1 oor fellow, you wore solitary enough, I dare say } 
had 3 ’ou no amusement with your pigs and poultry ? ” 

“ I’or .a day or two they kept me pretty busy. But by 
the end of a week I discovered that pigs and poultiT were 
not made to keep company with man. I had consaited 
that I could pass the rest of ray days in tho bosom of my 
own funuly, like any other man who had made his fortune 
and retired, but I found my household too small for Mich a 

mistake was in supposing that tho 
Marble family could be happy in its own circle.” 

This was said bitterly, though it was said drolly, and 

while It made Talcott and myself laugh, it also made ua 
dorry, 

“I fell into another mistake, however, boys,” Marble 
coutimied, “and it might as well be owned. I took it into 
my head that I should bo all alone on the island, but I 
found, to my cost, that the devil insisted on having his 
share I I tell you how it is, Miles, a man must either 
look ahead or look astarn ; there is no such thing ns satisfy- 
mg himself with the present moorings. Now this was my 
.msfuHune, for ahead I had nothing to look forward uj 
and astarn what comfort had I in overhauling past sins ? - 
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“I t!iink I can uuderslaml your difficulties, my fricLd; 
how did you manage to get rid of them?” 

“ I left the island. You had put the Frenchman’s launch 
in capital condition, and all 1 had to do was to fill up the 
breakers with fresh water, kill a hog and salt him away, 
put on board a quantity of biscuit, and be oH. As for 
eatables, you know there was no scarcity on the island, and 
I took my choice. I make no doubt there are twenty 
liogshcads of undamaged sugars at this very moment in the 
bold of that wreck and on the beach of the island. I fc<l 
my jioultry on it the whole time I stayed.” 

“And so you abandoned Marble Land to the pigs ami 
tbe fowls?" 

“I did, indeed. Miles, and 1 hope the poor creatures will 
liave a comfortable time of it. I gave ’em wbnt the law¬ 
yers call a (juit-claim, and sailed two months to a day after 
you went off in the Crisis." 

“ I shotild think, old shipmate, that your voyage must 
liave been as solitary and desperate as your life ashore." 

“I’m amazed to lic.'ir you say that. I’m never solitary 
at sea, ono lias so much to do in taking care of his craft, 
and then he can always look forward to the day he'll get in. 
But this generalizing, night and day, without any port ahead, 
and little comfort in looking astarn, will soon fit a man for 
Bedlam. I jtLst weathered Cape Crazy, I can tell you, 
lads, and that too in the white water! As for my v'y’go 
l)eing desperate, what was there to n>ako it so, I should like 
to know ? ” 

“ You must liave been twelve or fifteen liundred miles 
from any island where you could look forward to anything 
like safety, oml that is a distance one would railicr not 
travel all alone on the high seas." 

“Pshaw! all consait. You’re getting notional, Miles, 
now you’re a master and owner. What’s a run of a thou¬ 
sand or fifteen hundred miles, in a tight boat, and with 
plenty of grub and water? It was the easiest matter iu 
llio world, and If it warn’t for that bloody Capo Horn, 1 
should have made as straight a wake for Coenties’ Slip as 
the trending of the land would have allowed. As it was, I 
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turned to windward, for I knew the savages to locvrar.l 
•veren t to be trusted. You see it was as easy as working 
out a day's work. I kept the boat on a wind all day, and 
long bits of the night, too, until I wanted sleep, and then I 
hove her to under a reefed mainsail, and slept as sound as 
a lord. I hadn’t an uncomfortable moment after I got out- 
ehle of the reef again, and tl»e liappiest hour of luy life was 
that in which I saw the tree-tops of the island dip.” 

And how long were you navigating in this manner, 
and what land did you llrst make?” 

" Seven weeks, though I made half a dozen islands, every 
cue of them just such a looking object as that I bad left. 

DU wcrcii t about to catch me ashore again in any of them 
miserable places ! I gave tl»e ohl boat a slap, and proinisecl 
to stick by her as long as she would stick by me, and I 
kept my word. I s;iw savages, moreover, on one or two 
of the islands, and g-.ue them a berth, having no fancy for 
being barbecued.” 

Ami where did 3 ’ou finally make your landfall.” 

*• Nowhere, so fur as the launch was concerned. I fell 
in with a Jlanilla ship, bound to Valparaiso, and got on 
board her; and sorry enough was I for the change, when 
I came to find out how they lived. The captain took mo 
in, however, and I worked my passage into port. Findiu«» 
no ship likely to sail soon, I entered with a native who wm 
about to cross the Andes, hound over on this side, for the 
east coasL Don t you remember, Miles, monsters of moun¬ 
tains that wo could see, a bit inland, and coveretl with 
snow, all along the west side of South America? You 
must remember the chaps I mean.” 

“ Certainly; they are much too plain, and objects much 
too striking, ever to be forgotten, when once seen.” 

” Well, them s the Andes ; and rough customers they bo, 
let me tell you, boys. You know there is little amusement 
III a sailor’s walking on the levelest 'arth and handsomest 
highways, on account of the bloody ups and downs a fellow 
meets with ; and so you may get some idee of the time we 
had of it, when I tell you, had all the seas wo Siiw in the 
last blow b&?n piled on top of each other, they would have 
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niatle but a large pancake, compared to them ’ere Andes. 
Natur' must have outdone herself in making ’em ; and wliea 
they were thrown together, what good comes of it uM ? 
Sjcli ntountains might he of some use in keeping the French 
Riid English apart; but you leave nothing hut bloody S[>an- 
iards on one siile of them Andes. an*l lind bloody Sj>ahiards 
and Portugeese on the other. However, we found our way 
over them, and brought up at a place called Puenos A 3 'i-es, 
from which I worked my passage roinnl to Uio in a coaster. 
At Rio, you know, I felt <juite at home, having stoppeil in 
there often, in going backward and forward.” 

“ And thence you took passage in the Dundee for 
l»ondon, intending to get a passage homo by the first 
opi)ortunity ? ” 

It needs no witch to tell that. I had to scull al>out 
Uio for several montlis doing oikl jobs as a rigger, and the 
like of that, until, fimling no Yankee came in, I got a pas¬ 
sage in a Scotchuiati. I'll not complain of Sawney, who 
was kind enough to me as a 6hip\vrccke<l mariner; for that 
was the character I sailed under, hermits being no way 
f;i>hlonabIe among »j.s Protestanl.s, though it’s very ditrerent 
Riiiong them Catholic chaps, I can tell you. I hapi>cned to 
mention to a landlady on the road, that I was a sort of a 
hermit on his travels; when I thought the poor woman 
would have gone down on her knees and worshipped me.” 

Here then was the history of Moses Marble, and the end 
of tlie colony of Alarhle Land, pigs and poultry excepted. 
It was now my turn to be examinefl. I had to answer fifty 
curious inquiries, some of which I found sufficiently em¬ 
barrassing. When, in answer to Ins intenog:itorics, Marble 
learned that tho major and Miss Merton had actually been 
left at Clawbonny, I saw the ex-mate wink at Talcott, who 
smiled in reply. Then, where was Rupert, and how came 
on the law ? Tho farm and mills were not forgotten ; and, 
as for Neb, he was actually ordered up into tho top, in 
order that there might be another shako of the hand, and 
tliat he might answer for himself. In a word, nothing 
could bo more apparent tlian the delight of Marble at find¬ 
ing himwlf among us once more. I believed even Uico> 
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tljG m.in really loved me ; and the reader will rernem* 
ber liow long we had sailed together, and how much wo 
ha<l seen in company. More than once did my old ship- 
mate dadi the tears from his eyes, as he spoke of his satis* 
faction. 


‘'I say ililes—I say, Kogcr,” he cried, “this is like 
U ing at home, and none of your bloody hermitages ! Blast 
me, it I think, now, I should dare j>as3 through a wood all 
alone. 1 m never satisfictl unless I see a fello\v*creatur‘, for 
f. ir (.f being left. 1 <lid pretty well with the Scotchman, 
uho has a luart, (bough it’s slowed away in oatmeal, but 
tilts is liome. I must ship as your steward, Miles, for hang 
on lo you I will.” 

“ If we ever part, again, until one or both go into dock, 
it will be ymir fault, my old friend. If I have thought of 
yon onc(^, since wo parted, I have dreamed of you fifty 
times ! lalcott and I were talking of you In the late galo, 

and wondering wliat sail you would advise us to put the 
h)u[y niulcr/’ 

llic old iessoiKs have not all boon forgotten, boys • it 

was easy enough to see that. I said to myself, us you stood 

down ui>on ns, ‘ That^ chap has a real sea-dog aboard, us is 

plain by tlie manner in nhich be has everything snug, while 

ho w-.lks ahead like an owner in a hurry to bo first iu the 
marl.ct.’ ’* 


It was then agreed Marble should keep a watch, when, 
over It suited him, and that he should do just as he pleased 
a.mard. At some future day, some other arraugement 
might be made, though lie declared his intention to stick by 
the ship, and also aunomiccd a determination to be my first 
mate for life, as soon as Talcott got a vessel, as doubtless 
he would, through tho innueucc of his friends, as soon as ho 
returned home. I laughed at all this, though I bad© him 
heartily welcome, and then I nicknamed him commodore, 
adding that he should sail with me in that capacity, doing 
just as much and just as little duty as he pleased. As for 
money, there was a bag of dollars in the cabin, aud ho had 
only to put his hand in, and take what he wanted. The 
boy of the locker \Ya6 iu iny pocket, and could bo had for 
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asking. Nol)Otly was more delighted with riiis arrange* 
Cieiit than Neh, who had even taken a fancy to Marble, 
from the moment when the latter led him up froui the 
Btccrage of the John, by the car. 

“ 1 ^ay, Miles, what sort of bloody animals are thotu 
passengers of yours?” Marble next demanded, looking 
over the rim of the top, down at the trio on deck, witli a 
goo<l deal of curiosity expresseri in his countenance. ‘•This 
is the first time I ever knew a shij>master driven aloft by 
his pas-sengers, in order to talk secrets! ” 

That is because you never sailed with the Brigham 
family, my friend. They’ll pump you till you suck, in tlie 
r:r.st twenty-four hours, rely on it. Tliey’Il get every fact 
a!)Out your birth, the island where you first kiw me, what 
you have been alwut, and what you mean to do ; in a word, 
the pa>t, present, and future.” 

“ Leave me to overlay their cur’osity,” answered the ex 
male, or new cotmnodore ; “ I got my hand in, by boanling 
six weeks with a Connecticut old maid, once, and I’ll defy 
the keenest questioner of them all.” 

Wo had a little moro discourse, when wo all went below, 
and I introduced Jlarhle to my passengers, :is one who wjis 
to join our mess. After this, things went on in their usual 
train. In tho course of the day, however, I overheard llie 
following brief dialogue between Brigham and Marble, ilio 
ladies being much too delicate to question so rough a mar¬ 
iner 

“You came on boai-d of us somewhat unoxpectedl/. I 
rather conclude, Captain Marble?” commenced tho gei<lh> 
man. 

“ Not ill the least; I have been cxpcctiug to nteet the 
Dawn, just about this spot, more than a month, now.” 

“ Well, that is odd ! I do not comprehend how such a 

thing could well be foreseen ? ” 

“ Do you understand spherical trigonometry, sir ? ” 

“ I cannot say I am of all export —I’ve looked into 
niaihe.ii.itlcs, but have no great turn for the study.” 

“ It would bo hopeless then, to attempt to explain tue 
tnnMer. Jf you had your hand in at the spherical, 1 
foul J make it as plain as the capsUvu.” 
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You aiifi Captain ^Vallingford niu»t be soiiicwhar olj 
acquaintances, 1 conclude?” 

•• Soiucwfiat,” answered Marble very dryly. 

“ Have you ever been at the place that lie calls Chw- 
boimy? A queer name, I rather think, capUun ! ” 

“Not at all, sir. I know a place, down in the Eastern 
Slates, that was called Scratch and Claw, and a very pretty 
spot it was.” 


“Us not usual for us to the eastward, to mve names to 
farms and phaces. It is done a little by the Boston folk, 
but they are notional, as everybody knows." 

“ Exactly ; I suppose it was for want of use, the ebap I 
mean made out no better in naming bis place.” 

Mr. Brigham was no fool ; he was merely a gossip. Ho 
look the hint, ami asked no more questions of Marble. He 
tried Neb, nolwitbstaudiiig; but the black havin^r bis or- 
•h-rs, obeyed them so literally, that I really belTeve we 
parted m Bordeau.\, a fortnight later, without any of the 
taniily s making the least discovery. Glad enou<rh was I 
to get lid of them ; yet, brief as had been our intercourse, 
u.ey proiluccd a sensible influence on my future happiness, 
bueb IS the evil of this habit of loose talking, men givin<. 
credit to words conceived in ignorance and uttered in the 
indulgence of one of the most contemptible of all our pre- 
peiisiiios* lo return to niv ship* 

Wo roachci! Bordeaux without any further accident or 
delay. 1 discharged in the u,ual way, and began to look 
about mo for another freight. It had been my intention to 
return to New York, and to keep the festivities of attainin^r 
my majority, at Clawbonny ; Imt, I confess, the discourse 
0 these eternal gossips, the Brighams, had greatly lessened 
e desire to see home again so soon, A freight for New 
Yo.kwas oflcred me, hut I postponed an ansxver, until it 

mi. lU? f ^>'o^stad^ in Russia, with a cargo of wines 
nml brandies .and I accepted it. The great and better in- 

fo.n.cd merchant, as it would seem, distrusted the con- 
pa y them thought it might be well to transfer tUea 
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liquors to ihe capital of the Czar, in readiness for coutiii- 
pcMJcies. An American ship was preferred, on account of 
her greater speed, as well as on account of her probahle 
neutral character, in the event of troubles occurring at aiij 
unlooked-for moment. 

The iJ.iwn took in her wines ami brandies accordingly, 
and sailed for the Ihiltic about the last of August. She 
h id a long, hut a safe passage, delivering the freight ac- 
C')r4ling to the charter-party, in g<)od coinlitiou. While 
at Cronsladt, the American consul, ami the consignees of 
an American ship that had lost her master and chief mate 
by die small-pox, applied to me to let Marble carry tlio 
vessel Iiome. I pressed the ofler on my old friend, but he 
obstinately refused to have anylbiiig to do with the vessel. 

I then recommended Talcott, and after some negotiation, 
the latter look charge of the Hyperion. I was sorry to 
part with niy mate, to whom I li.ul become strongly at¬ 
tached; but the preferment was so clearly to Ins advantage, 
that 1 could take no other course. The vessel being ready, 
she sailed the day after Talcott joined her; and sorry am 
I to be compelled to add, that she was never heard of. after 
clearing the Cattegat. The equinox of that season was 
tremendously severe, ami it caused the loss of many ves¬ 
sels; that of the Ilyiierion doubtless among the rest. 

Marble insisted upon taking Talcolt’s place, and he now 
became my chief mate, as I had once bceti his. After a 
little delay, I took in freight on Uussian government ac¬ 
count, .and sailed for Odessa. It was thought the Sub¬ 
lime Porte would let an Americjin through; but, after 
reaching the Dardanelles, I was ordered back, and was 
obliged to leave my cargo in Malm, which it was expected 
would be ill possession of iU own knighU by that time, 
agreeably to the terms of the late treaty. From Malta I 
Bailed for Leghorn, in quest of another freight, I pass over 
the deUiils of these voyages, as really nothing worthy of 
beiri" recorded occurred. They consumed a good deal of 
lime*; the delay at the Dardr-uelles alone exceeding six 
weeks, during which negotiations were going on up at Cou- 
liaaliuople, but all in vain. In consetiueuec of all theed 
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( u: I'.ioiis, and the length of llie jiassages, I did not ror'.ch 
Leglioi II until near the close of Marcli. I wrote to Gr.i. o 
and Air. Ilardinge, wlicncvor a favorable occasion oflered, 
I. .It I did not get a letter from liome, during the whole 
I'crioil. Jt was not in the power of mj sister or guardian 
guardian would he the most accurate expression, as 
I had been of age since the previous October — to write, 
it being iinpo.s>ible for me to let thoin know when, or 
nhere, a h tter would liinl me. It followed, that wliile iny 
fi iends at home were kept tolerably apprised of my move¬ 
ments, I was absolutiily in the dark as respected them, 
lhat this ignoranre gave me great concern, it would lie 
hlle to deny ; yet I liad a speeies of desperate salisfaetioii 
ill keeping aloof, and in leaving the course clear to AIi'. An¬ 
drew Diewetf. As rcsijeets substantials, I had sent a proj>er 
power of attorney to Air.' Ilardingc, who, I doubteil not, 
would take tlie same care of my temporal interests ho had 

never ceased to do since the day of my beloved mother’s 
death. 

hreiglits Were not oiroring freely at Leghorn, when the 
Dawn arrived. Alter waiting a fortnight, however, I be¬ 
gan to take in for America, and on American account. In 
the mean time, the cargo coming to hand slowly, 1 left Mar- 
hlo to receive it, and procee<lo(l on a little excursion in 
Tuscany, or Etruria, ,as that part of the world was then 
called. I visitcil Pisa, Lucca, Florence, and several other 
intermediate towns. At Florence, I passed a week looking 
at siglits, and amusing myself the best way I could. The 
gallery and the churches kept me pretty busy, and the 
reader will judge of my surprise one day, at hearing my 
own name uttered on a pretty high key, by a female voice, 
in the Buomo, or Cathedr.il of the place. On tu^nilv^ I 
found myself in the presence of the Brighams! I was 
ovcnvliolmed with questions in a minute. Where had 1 
been? Where was Talcott? Wliere was the ship ? When 
dul I sail, and whither did I sail ? After tlii^ came the 
wmmuni^tions. They had been to Paris ; had seen the 
^ rench Consul, and had dined with Mr. R. N. Livinirston 
then negotiating the treaty of Louisiana; had seen the 
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Fx/uvrc; h^d been to Genevn; had seen ibo Lake; bad 
seen Mont Blanc ; bad crossed i\Iont Cenis ; bad been at 
Milan; Uoine ; bad seen tbe Pope ; Naples ; ba<l seen Ve¬ 
suvius ; had been at Ibestum ; bad come back to Florence, 
and nous void/ Glad enough was I, when I got them 
fairly within the gates of tbe city of the Lily. Next cuue 
America ; from which part of the world they received such 
delightful letters ! One from Mrs. Jonathan Little, a Salem 
lady tlion residing in Now "iork, had ju>t reached them. 

It coiiUincil four sheets, ;md was full of news. llien com- 
rneiice*! the details; and I w;is compelled to listen to a 
string of gossip that connected nearly all iho jicople of 
mark, ray iiiformanU had ever heard of in the great Commer¬ 
cial Emporium that was to be. How suitable is tins name I 
Emporium would not have been suiriciently distinctive for a 
town in wliieli the luercrbants ” are all in all ; in which 
they must have the post-oilice ; in which they support the 
nation by paying all the revenue; in which the sun must 
6 hine and the dew fall to suit their wants ; nml in which 
the winds, themselves, may bo recreant to their duly, when 
they happen to be foul ! Like the Holy Catholic Protest¬ 
ant Episcopal Church, Trading Commercial Trafficking 
Emporium shouhl have been the style of such a place ; and 
I hope, ere long, some of the “ Manor Born " genii of that 
great town will sec the matter rectilicd. 

“ By the way, Captain Wallingford,” cut in Jane, at oiiO 
of Sarah’s breathing intervals, that reminded me strongly 
of the colloquial Frenchman’s “ S’il craclio il est pcnlu.’j 
“you know something of poor Mrs. Bradfort, 1 believe. 

I assented by a bow. 

“It was just as we told you,” cried Sarah, taking her 
revenue. “ The poor woman is dead ! and, no doubt, of 
that (Sneer. Wlmt .a frightful disease! and how accurate 
has our information been in all tliat affair 1 

“ I think her will the most extraordinary of all,” add(^ 
:\rr. Brigham, who, as a man, kept an eye more to the mani 
chance. “ I suppose you have heard all about her Will, 

Captain Wallingford ? ” , ^ i i j 

I reminded the gentleman that tins was too first I had 

ever heard of the lady’s death. 
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•'She lias left every dollar to ^ „uig Air. Ilauliarve. hef 
cousins son” added Jane, “cutting off that IkuhUoiuc, -»en- 
tecd young lady. Ids sister, as uxdl as her father, without a 
cent.”—m 18oa. they just began to speak of cents, in- 
stead of farthings, — “ and everybody s.iys it was so cruel! ” 
” 1 hat IS ,u>i tlu. worst of it,” j,„t in Sarali. “ Tliey do 
say. ]\I,>s Meitou. the English lady that made so much 
noise in New 1 ork - lot mo sec. Mr. Brigham, what earls 
gi:nnMuni:hti r <1hI wo hear slie was ? 

lliis was a most injudicious question, as it gave llie hus- 
ban<l an opportninty to take the word out of her mouth. 

--ord Cuiubeilands. I helievo, or .some such person; 
Hif no matter whose. It is (juite certain General iMeiton, 
lu lather, const tits to let her marry young Mr. Ilardtnge, 
now’ ]\Irs. I.radh.ris will is known; and as for the sister, 
he deelarcs ho will never give her a dollar.” 

“Ho will have sixteen thousand dollars .a year,” said 

wnU einpliaNij;, ^ 

•• Six, my i, lurni.'il t!ic liollicr, ivlio Iiml rea- 

"’"‘''“'S “"<> or l>e 

" ... ‘■“0" tiavOling ,•„ I,;,|y ; I. ,,i^ thou-Siu.d 

cl ; I f liruilfoif. income, as my old 

clioo|.f..|iow U,,I,am told mo, and there isn't another man 
m \ oi k who can tell fortunes as true as himself. He makes 
a Imsmcss of it. and don't fail one time in twenty.” 

nil il f 'f " I"''' ro'-lain tliut Mr. Rupert Ilardinge gets 

edor ^'I's. liradfort?” I .asked, with a strong 

cilort to seem cuinposeil, ^ 

‘‘ Not the least donht of it in the world. Everybody .8 

kliow^' It; .and there cannot well be a mistake, you 

people general y take care to be pretty certain about th.at 
Class. But, of course, a young man of tliat fortune will 
.e snapped up, as a swallow catches a Hy. Eve bet Sarah 

* marriage in three months." 

ITonnse to visit them at their hotel, a place I Zull Z 

hrn"t.ri'ti., "^r”' ^ Florence for Leg. 

ko.n, writ.iig a note of ayiology, in order not to be ruda 
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Of course, I did not believe half these people h;»<l told me ; 
but a part, I m;ulc no doubt, w:i.s true. Mrs. Bradfort wm 
ilesul, out of all question ; and I thought it possible she 
ntight not so far have learned to distinguish betwe(m the 
merit of Lucy, and that of Uupert, as to leave her entire 
foi tune to the last. As for the tleclaratiou of the brother 
that he would give his sister nothing, that seemetl to me to 
be ratber strong even for Uuperu I knew the dear gitl 
too well, and was certain she woidd not repine ; and I was 
burniiio with ibc desire to be in the field, now she w.as 

O 

again penniless. 

What .a change was this! Hero were the llanlinges, 
those whom I h;ul kuown as poor almost as dependents on 
iny own family, su<ldenly enriched. 1 knew Mi'S. IJr.adfort 
had a large six tIioiis:ind a year besiiles her own dwelling- 
house, whiidi feUmrl in Wall Street, a p.art of the commereial 
emporium that was just hcgiiming to he the focus of hank¬ 
ing, and all other moneyed ojicrations, and which even then 
promised to l>ccorae a fortune of itself. It is true, that ol«l 
D.aniel M’Connick still held his levees on his vonerahle 
ntoop, whc-rc all the heavy men in town u.sed to congregate, 
and joke, and huy and sell, and abuse Honey ; and that the 
Winlhrops, the Wilkeses, the Jaimceys, the Verpl.ancks, the 
^VIlites. the Ludlows, oud other families of mark, then had 
their town i-esidenccs in this well-known street; but coming 
events were beginning to cast their shadows before," and it 
was easy to foresee that ibis single dwelling iniglit at least 
double Uupert’s income, under the rapid increase of the 
country and the town. Though Lucy was still poor, 
liui>crt was now rich. 

If lamily connection, that all-important and magical in¬ 
fluence, could make so broad a distinction between us, while 
1 was compai-atively wealthy and Lucy had nothing, what, 
to rc'nird tlie worst side of the picture, might I not expect 
from it when the golden scale prejmiidcrated on her side ? 
That Andrew Drowett would still marry her, I began lo 
fear again. Well, why not? 1 had never mentioned lovo 
to tho*sweet girl, fondly, ardently as I was attache<l to herj 
ftud wliat rea.«m had I for supposing that oue in her situa- 
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lion coultl reserve Ijer nfloclioiis for a truant sailor ? I cm 
afraid I was iiiiju>t onougli to regret that this piece of gmul 
forliuic should have befallen Uupert. He must do so;;.e- 
thing for his sisier, and every dollar seemed to raise a new 
hairier between us. 

From that hour I was all impatience to get home. Had 
r.ot the freight been engaged, I think I should have sailed 
in ballast, liy urging the merchants, however, we got to 
sea May loth, with a full cargo, a portion of which I h.ad 
jnircluised on my own account, with the money earned by 
the ship within the last ten months. Nothing occurred 
worthy of notice until the Dawn neared the Straits of Gib* 
rallar. Here >ve were hoarded by an Knglish frigate, and 
first learned the declaration of a new war between Franco 
ami Kiigland ; a contest that, in the end, involved in it all 
the rest of Christendom. Hostilities had already com- 
inenceil, the First Consul having thrown aside the mask 
just three days after we left port. The frigate treated us 
Well, it being loo soon fbr the abuses that followed, and we 
got through the pass without further molestation. 

As soon as in tlio Atlantic, 1 took care to avoid cvery- 
lliing wc saw, and iiotliing got near us until wc had actually 
Diado the Ilighhuids of Navesink. An English sloop-of- 
war, however, had stood into the angles of the coast formed 
by Long Island and the Jersey shore, giving us a race for 
the Hook. I did not know whether I ought to be afraid 
of this cruiser or not, hut my mind was made up not to be 
boarded if it could be helped. We succeeded in passing 
i.t-^id, and entered the Hook while he was still a mile out* 
6:1: of the bar. I got a pilot on the bar, ns was then very 
Usual, and stood up towards the town with studding-sails set, 
it being just a twelvemonth, almost to an hour, from the 
day when I passed up the bay in the Crisis. The pilot 
look the ship in near Coenlics’ Slip, Marble's favorite berth, 
mid wc had her secured and her sails unbent before the rua 
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CHArriCH XXVII. 

Willi look '<ik€ Jrtliont .lobX c-^rlicwiiij evil; 

\\ i*.li motions cracvful as ^ LirJ's in air; 

Tliuu art, in sober irulh, the veriest <lcvil 
i'hat e’er cliiiclicd fingers in a caplive’* hair. 

llAi.i.F.rK 

TiikkI': was about an hour of ubpti I left ibo 

omiillng-housc of ibe consignees, and pursued my way up 
■Wall Street, to llroadway. I was on luy way (o ibo City 
Hotel, tbeii, as now, one of ibe best inns of tlic town. On 
Trinity Churcli walk, just as I qiiliiefl the Wall Street cross¬ 
ing, whom should I come plump upon iu turning, but Uiipei t 
Hardinge? He was walking d)wn the street in some little 
haste, and was evidently much surprised, perhaps I might 
say startled, at seeing me. Nevertheless, Rupert was not 
easily disconcerted, and his m:iiincr at once became waiin, 
if not entirely free from embarrassment. He was in deep 
roonrning; though otherwise dressed in the height of the 
fashion. 

“ 'Wallingford ! ” he cxclaimod — it was the first time he 
did wot cnir me “ Miles ” —“ Wallingford ! my fine fellow, 
what cloud did you drop from? Wo have had so many 
reports concerning you, that your appearance is as much a 
matter of surprise as would be that of IWnaparlc, himself. 
Of course your ship is in ? ” 

« Of course,” I answcrc<l, takijig his ofTered hand ; “ yoa 
know I am wedded to her, for better, for worse, until death 
or shipwreck doth us part.” 

“ Aye, 60 I’ve always told llio ladies: ‘ There is no o'.her 
matrimony in Wallingford,' I’ve said often, ‘than that 
which will make him a ship’s husband.’ But you lo..k con- 
founde<lly well; the sea agrees with you. famously.” 

I make no complaint of my liealth — but tell mo of llial 
of tur friends and families. Your father "--i* 
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“Is up at Claw'\»omiy. just now—you Icuow licw it ii 
wiih liim. No cliaiigc of’circumstaiicos will ever make him 
regaiil lii.s little s«nn)ke-ljoii->e-looking church as anything 
hnt a catheilrul, ami his parish as a diocese. Since the 
great change in our circiiiiistances, all this is useless, and I 
ohen think—you know one wouMn’t like to say as much 
to him — but I often think, he might just as well give up 
preaching, altogether.” 

“ Well, this is good, so far ; now for the rest of you, all. 
You meet iny impatience too coldly’.” 

“ Yes, you were always an iini)aticnt fellow. Why, I 
<iuppo>e you need hanlly be told that I have bccu adiniitcd 
to the bar.” 

“ Tliat I can very well imagine; you must have found 
your sea-training of great service on the examination.” 

“ Aye ! my dear Wallingford — what a simpleton I w.as ! 
l>ut one is so apt to take uji strange conceits in boyhood, 
that lie Is compelled to look hack at them in wonder, in 
after life. Ihit which way are you walking?”—slipping 
an arm in mine; “if up. Ml take a short turn with you. 
There’s scarce a soul in town, at this season ; but you’ll see 
])rodigiously fine girls iii Broadway, at this hour, notwith- 
staiiding—those lliat belong to the other sets, you know ; 
those that belong to families that can’t get into the country 
among the leaves. Y'os, as I was saying, one scarce knows 
himself, after twenty. Now, I can hardly recall a taste, or 
ail inclination, that I cherished in my teens, that has not 
flown to the winds. Nothing is permauent in boyhood ; 
v;c grow in our persons, and our minds, sciilimeuts, afleo 
tioiis, views, hopes, wishes, and ambition all take new direc¬ 
tions.” 

“ This is not very flattering, Rupert, to one whose ac« 
quainbince with you may be said to be altogether boyish.” 

“Oh! of course I don’t mean that. Habit keeps all 
right in such matters; and I dare say I shall always be as 
much attached to you as I was in childhood. Still, we are 
on diverging lines, now, and cannot forever remain boys.” 

“ You have told me nothing of the rest,” I said, half 
C 'oked, in my eagerness to hear of tlio girls, aud yet unao 
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countubly afraid to ask. I believe I dreadod to he.ar that 
Lucy w:us married. “ How and where is Grace? 

“ Oh ! Grace ! — yes, I forgot her, to my shame, as you 
would n.aturally wish to inquire. Wliy, my de;ir captain, 
to l>e as frank as one ought with so old an acquaintance, 
your sister is not in a goo<l way. I’m much afraid ; though 
I’ve not seen her in an age. She was down among us in 
the autumn, but left town for the holidays, for them sho 
insiste<l on keeping at Clawbonny, where she said the tauiily 
had always kept them, and away she went. Since then, 
slie has not relurne<l ; hut 1 fear she is far from well. ^ ou 
know what a fragile creature Grace ever has been—so 
American! Ah! Wallingford! our females have no con¬ 
stitutions— charming as angels, delicate as fairies, and :dl 
that ; but not to be conipa'^^l to the E[)gHsh women ia 
constitutions.” 

I felt a torrent of fire rushing through my blood, .and it 
was with difficulty I rcfraine<l from hurling the heartless 
scoundrel who leano<l on my arm, rnto the diicli. A ino- 
inent of reflection, however, wnrnctl rae of the precipiot. 
on which I stood. He was Mr. Hardinge’s son, Lucy’s 
brother; and I ha«l no proofs that he ha«i ever induced 
Grace to think be loved her. It v^as so easy for those who 
luid been educated as wc four hai l>een, to be deceived on 
such a point, that I felt it ut.s.afe to do any thit.g precipitately- 
Friendship, liabit, us Kupert oxpie.ased it, might so Ciisily Iw 
mistaken for the fruits of passion, that one luiglit well l>o 
deceived. Then it was all-important to Grace’s self-respect, 
U her feelings, in some moasiiro to her character, to be 
careful that I suppressed niy wrath, though it nearly 
choked me. 

« I am sorry to licar this, ’ T a towered, after a long pause, 
the deep regret I felt at hviog such an account of ay 
sister’s health contributing make my manner seem t>at- 
ural, “ very, very sorry to hear it. Grace is one that 
requires tlie tenderest caro ani watching; ami I have heeo 
making passage after passage ia pursuit of money, when I 
am afraid I should have been at Clawbonny, discharging 
the duties of a brother. 1 can never forgive myself I" 
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•‘Money is a very good tiling, c.aptain,” answered r.i* 
pert, with a smile that appeared to mean more than t!io 
tongue oxpicssed, “ a surprisingly good thing is money • 
Bui you must not exaggerate Grace’s illness, which I dare 
say IS merely constitutional, and will lead to nothing 1 
hope your .riany voy.ages have produced their fruits?” 

“ And Lu \y,” I resumed, disregarding his question com 
ccrniiig my o vn success as an owner, where and how ip 
khe ? ” 

‘•Jliss Ilardinge is in town, — in her own — that is, in 
our house, — in AVal! Street, though she goes to the place in 
the morning. No one likes to remain among these hot 
bricks, that has a jiloasant country-house to fly to, and 
open to receive him. But I forgot — I have supposed you 
to know what it is very likely you have never heard ? ” 

“ I learned the death of Slisj. Bradfort while in Italy, 
and, .seeing you in hlaek, at once supposed it was for her.” 

“Yes, that’s just it. An excellent woman has been 
taken from us, and, had .she been my own mother, I could 
not have received greater kiiulnesses from her. Her end, 
my dear AVallingford, uas ailmilted by all the clergy to be 
one of the most edifying known in the place for years." 

“And Mrs. Bradfort ha.s left you her heir? It is now 
time to congratulate you on your good fortune. As I un¬ 
derstand her estate came through females to her, and from 
a common ancestor of hers and yours, there is not the 
slightest reason why you sliould not be gratified by the 
bequest. But Lucy—I hope she was not altogether for¬ 
gotten?” 

Rupert fidgeted, aiul I could see (hat he was on tenter¬ 
hooks. As 1 afterwards discovered, ho wished to conceal 
the real facts from the world ; and yet he could not but 
foresee that I would probably learn them fi’om his father. 
Under all the circumstances, therefore, he fancied it best to 
make me a confidant. We were strolling between Trinity 
and Pauls Church walks, then the most fashionable prom¬ 
enade in town ; and before he would lay open his secret, 
my companion led mo over by the Oswego Market, and 
down Maiden Lane, lest he might betray himself to thi 
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more fashionable stocks and stones. He did nut open his 
lips uiiiil clear of the market, when ho laid bare his budget 
of griefs in sooiething that more resembled his old con¬ 
fidential manner, than he had seen fit to exhibit in the 
earlier part of our interview. 

“ You must know, Miles,” he commenced, that Mrs. 
llradfort was a very peculiar woman — a very peculiar sort 
of a person, indcctl. An excellent lady. I am icady to 
allow, and one that made a remarkably editying eml — but 
one whose peculiarities, I have understood, she inherited 
with her fortune. Women do get the oddest conceits into 
their heads, you know, and American women before all 
others; a republic being anything but favorable to the con¬ 
tinuation of properly in the same line. Miss Morton, who 
is u girl of excellent sense, as you well know yourself, 
Miles, says, now, in Kiigland I should have ^^cceeded, quite 
tis a matter of course, to all Mrs. ISrudfoit's real estate.” 

You, as a lawyer, a common-law lawyer, can sGtreely 
require the opinion of an JvngUshwoinan to tell you what 
the ICiiglish laws would do in a question of descent." 

“ Oh ! they’ve a plaguey sight of statutes in that country 
as well xs ourselves. Delueen the two, the common Law is 
getting to bo a very uncommon sort of a law. But, to cut 
the matter short, Mrs. Bradfort made a will." 

“Dividing Iier property equally hetweeu you and Lucy, 
I diiro say, to Miss lilerton’s great dissati>faction.” 

“ Wliy, not ju.st so, Miles, not exactly so ; a very capri- 
ciou.s, peculiar woman was Mrs. Bradfort" — 

I have often remarked, when a person has succeeded in 
ihrowiug dust into atiother’s eyes, but is discarded on being 
found out, that the rejected of principle is very apt to 
accuse Ins former dupe of being Gipricions, when in fact ho 
has oi-ly been deceived. As I said nothing, however, leav¬ 
ing Rupert to flounder on in the best manner ho could, the 

latter, after a pause, proceeded- 

“ But her end was very admirable," ho said, “ and to the 
last degree edifying. You must know she made a will, atid 
in that will she left overylhiDg, oven to the town uud 
couutry-houses, to — my sister.” 
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I was t!iun(Ierstruck ! Hero were all my hopes blown 
acaiti to the winds. After a long pause, I resinned tho 
discourse. 

“And whom did she leave as executor.^” I asked, 
instantly foreseeing the consequences should that otlice bo 
devolved on Rupert himself. 

“ Jly father. The old gentleman has had Ins hands full 
between your father and mother and Mrs. Bradfort. For¬ 
tunately, the estate of the last is in a good condition and is 
easily managed. Almost entirely in stores and houses in 
the best part of the town, well insured, a few thousands in 
Blocks, and as much in bomls and mortgages, the savings 
from the income, and something like .a year's rents in bank. 
A good seven thousand a year, with enough surplus to pay 
for repairs, collections, and other charges.” 

“And all this, then, is Lucy’s!” I exclaimed, feeling 
something like the bitterness of knowing that such an 
heiress was not for me. 

“Temporarily, though of course I consider Lucy as only 
my trustee for half of it. You know how it is with the 
women ; they fancy all us young men spendthrifts, and so 
between the two they have reasoned in this way r * Rupert 
is a good fellow at bottom, but Rupert is young, and he 
will make the money fly; now. I ll give it all to you, Lucy, 
in my ^Yill, but of course you'll take care of your brother, 
and let him have lialf, or perhaps two thirds, being a male, 
at the proper time, which will be as soon as you come of 
age and can convey.’ You understand Lucy is but nine¬ 
teen. and cannot convey these two years.” 

“ And Lucy admits this to be true You have proof of 
all thio?” 

“ Proof! I'd take my own affidavit of iL You see it is 
reasonable, and what I had a right to expect. Everything 
tends to confirm it. Between ourselves, I had quite $2,000 
of debt, and yet you see the good lady did not leave me a 
dollar to pay even my honest creditors, a circumstance that 
so pious a woman, and one who made so edifying an end, 
would never think of doing without ulterior views. Con 
sideling Lucy as my trustee, cxplaiaB the whole thing.” 
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* r tlioaalit Mrs. Brailfort m:ule vou an allow.ince, Ru« 
po. i; some $600 a 3 ’ear, l)esi<lcs keeping j-ou in her own 
house ? ” 

•‘A thousand; but what is $1,000 a year to a fjishioti- 
ablc man in a towu like this? First and last, the excclleiit 
old hnly gave me .about $.5,(»00, .all of which confirms the 
idea that at the bottom she intended me for her heir. 
What woman in her senses would think of giving $.5,000 to 
a relative to whom she <U<1 not contemplate giving more? 
I'iie thin g is clear on its face, ami I should certainly go 
into chancery with anybody but Lucy.” 

“ And Ltic}'! what says she to your views on the >».!>- 
jeet of Mrs. Bradfort’s intentions ? ” 

“ Wh\’, you have some acquaintance with Lucy —used 
to he intiiuiitc with her, as one might s;iy, when children, 
ami know something of her character.” This to me, who 
fairly worshipped the earth on which the «lear girl trod ! 
“She never inrlulges in profc.ssions, and likes to Uikc people 
by surprise when she contemplates doing them a service-,” 
— this was just as far from Lucy’s natural and honest mode 
of dealing, as it was posNible to be, — “ and so she has been 
as mum as one who has lost the faculty of .speech. How¬ 
ever, she never speaks of he‘r allUirs to others; th.at is a 
good sign, and indicates an intention to cousidcr herself ns 
my trustee; .and, what is better still, and more plainly 
denotes what her conscience dictates iu the premises, she 
luis empowered her father to pay all my debts ; the current 
income and loose cash being at her disposal at once. It 
would have Ixien better hail she given me the money, to 
satisfy these creditors with it, for I knew which had wailal 
the longest, and were best entitled to receive the dollars nt 
once; but it’s something to have all their receipts in ray 
|>ocket, and to start fair again. Thank Heaven, that much 
is already done. To do Lucy justice, moreover, she allows 
me $1,500 a year, ad interim. Now, Miles, I’ve converseil 
with you, as with an old friend, and because I knew my 
father would tell you the whole, when you got up to Claw- 
bonny ; but you will take it all in strict confidence. It 
gi^o' u fashionable young fellovT so silly an air, to 
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Ji'pt.'uclont on a sister; atKlshe three years youngoi 
tluin iiimself! So I have hinted the actual state of the 
case round among my friends; but it is generally believed 
that I am in possession already, and that Lucy is dependeui 
on me, instead of nty being dependent on her. The idea, 
moreover, is capital for keeping off fortune-hunters, as you 
will see at a glance.*’ 

And will the report satisfy a certain Mr. Andrew 
Dfcwett?” 1 a>ikod, struggling to assume a composure I 
was far from feeling. “ lie was all attention when I sailed, 
uikI I almost expected to hear there was no longer a Lucy 
I lardingo.” 

•* To tell you the truth, Jlilcs, I thought so, loo, until 
tlic death of Mrs. Bradfort. The mourning, however, most 
o[>portuncly came to put a stop to anything of the sort, 
were it even conlcmplaloil. It would be so awkward, you 
will understand, to have a hrothcr-iu-law before everything 
is settled, and the trust is accounted for. An mte — I am 
very well satistie<l with Andrew, and let him know I am 
his friend ; he is well connected ; fashionable ; has a pretty 
little fortune; and I sometimes tell Lucy that he is in¬ 
tended for her, as Mrs. Bradfort, no doubt, foresaw, in:ts- 
mueh as bis estate, .added to just one third of that of our 
dear departed cottsin, would just make up tlie present in 
come. On my honor, now, I do not think the differenco 
would be $o00 per annum.” 

“ And how does your sister receive your hints ? ” 

“Oh! famously—just as all girls do, you know. She 
blushes, and sometimes she looks vexed; then she smiles, 
and puts ;ip her lip, and says ‘ Nonsense 1 ’ and ‘ What 
folly! Rupert, I’m surprised at you ! ’ and all that sort of 
fluff, which deceives nobody, you'll understand, not even 
her poor, simple, silly brother. But, Miles, I must quit 
you now, for I have an engagement to accompany a party 
to tl»e theatre, and was on my w.ay to join them when we 
met. Cooper plays, and you know what a lion he is ; one 
would not wish to lose a syllable of his Othello.” 

“ Stop, Rupert — one word more before we part. From 
your couversatiou, I gather that the Mertons are stih 
heio ? ” 
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'I'Imj Mertous ! Wliy, cerUiiuly ; establishwl ia the latii, 
Bil l among its tip-top people. Tlie colonel (inds his health 
hi iicfited by Uie climate, and he h:is managetl to get some 
appointment which keeps him .among us. lie has Boston 
relatives, moreover, and I believe is fishing up some claims 
to property in thaf nuarter. The Mertous here, indeed ! 
what would Now York be without the Mertous?” 

“And my old friend the major is promoted, too *—you 
called him colonel, I think?” 

“ Ditl I? I believe he is ofioncr culled General Merton, 
than anything else. You must l>c mistaken about hU being 
only a major. Miles; everybody here calls him either 
colonel, or general.” 

“Nevermind; I hope it is as you say. Good-by, Uu- 
pert; I’ll not betray you, and ” — 

“ Well —you were alwut U) say ” — 

“ Why, mention me to Lucy ; you know we were ac¬ 
quainted tvhen children. Tell her 1 wish her all happines.s 
in her new position, to which I do not doubt she will do 
full credit; and that I sluill endeavor to see her before 1 
sail again.” 

“You will not !>e at the theatre this evening? Cooper 
is well worth seeing — a most faiuou.s Othello ! ” 

“ 1 think not. Do not forget U) mention me to your 
sister; and so, once more, adieu 1 ” 

Wo parted; Rupert to go toward Broadway, at a great 
pace, and I to lounge along, uncertaiu whither to proceed. 
I had sent Neb to inquire if the Wallingford were down, 
and understood she would leave the basin at suurise. It 
was now my intention to go up in her; for, though 1 
attached no great importance to any of Rupert’s facts, his 
report couccruing my sister’s health rendered me exceed¬ 
ingly uneasy. Insensibly I continued my course down 
Maiden Lane, and soon found myself near the ship. I went 
on board, bod an explanation with Marble, gave some 
orders to Neb, and went ashore agaiu, all in the course of 
the next half hour. By a sort of secret attraction, I was 
led toward the Park, and soon found myself at the door of 
the theatre. Mrs. Bradfort had now been dead long 
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enough to put Lucy in secoiul mourning, aiul I faur'cl I 
niiglit get u vii-w of her in the party that Uupeit \*as to 
acconipanv. Ihiying a ticket, I entered and made my way 
up into the Sliakospeare box. Had 1 been better ac* 
(juaiiitcd witli the place, with the object in view, I should 
have gone into the pit. 

Notwithstanding tlie lateness of the season, it was a very 
full house. Cooper's, in that day, was a name that filled 
every month, and he seldom failed to fill every theatre in 
which he appearctl. With many first-rato qualifications 
for his art, and a very respectable conception of his charao* 
tors, he threw everything like competition behind him; 
though there were a few, as there ever will be among the 
supei latively intellectual, who affcctcil to sec excellences in 
Fennel, and others, to which this great actor could not 
aspiic. The public decided against these select few, and, 
•Hs is invariuhly the case when the appeal is made to human 
feelings, the public decided right. Putt'ery will force into 
notice, and sustain a false judgment, in such matters, for a 
brief space ; but nature soon iisserts her sway, and it is by 
natural decisions that such points are ever the most Justly 
(.elermined. Whatever appeals to human sympathies, will 
be answered by human sympathies. Popularity too often 
gains its ascendency behind tlic hypocrite's mask in relig¬ 
ion; it is usually a magnificent mystification in politics; it 
frcciucntly becomes the patriot's staIking-hoi*se, on winch 
he rides to power; in social life, it is the reward of empty 
smiles, unmeaning bows, and hollow squeezes of the hand ; 
but with the player, the poet, and all whose pursuits bring 
them directly in contact with the passions, the imagination, 
an ’ the heart, it is the unerring test of merit, with certain 
qualifications connected with the mind and the higher finish 
t»f pure art. It may be questioned if Cooper were not the 
greatest actor of his day, in a certain range of his own 
cliaracters. 

I have said that the house was full. I got a good placo, 
however ; tliough it was not in the front row. Of coui-sp, 
I could only see the side boxes beneath, and not even quiio 
all of them. My eyes ran eagerly over them, and I ioon 
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ctugbt a glimpse of the fine, curliug hair of Rupert, lie sat 
Ly tlie side of Etniiy Mertou ; the major — I knew he was 
a coiotiel or general, only by means of a regular iMauhattan 
promotion, which U so apt to make hiimlreds of counts, co|v 
per captains, and travelling prodigies of those who are very 
small folk at home—the major sat next, and, at his side, 
I saw a la<ly, whom I at once supposed to be Lucy. Every 
nerve in my system thrilled, as I caught even this indistinct 
view of the dear creature. I could just see the upper part 
of her face, as it was occasionally turneti toward the inajur ; 
and once I caught that lioiiest smile of hers, which 1 knew 
had never intentionally deceived. 

The front seat of the box had two vac;»nt places. The 
bench would hold six, while it had yet only four. The 
audience, however, w;is still assembling, aim, presently, a 
stir in Lucy’s box denoted the arrival of coin|Miny. riio 
whole parly iuove<l, and Andrew Drewelt liamled an elderly 
lady in, his mother, as I afterwards ascerhiineil, and took 
the other placo himself. 1 watched the 8;ilutations that 
were excliangerl, and understood that the new-comers ha 1 
l>cen expected. The places had been reserred for them, and 
old Mrs. Drewett was doubtless the chaperone ; though one 
having a brother and the other a father with her, the two 
young ladies had not hesitated about prcctxliug the elderly 
l.uly. They had come from dilferent <|uarleis of the towr-, 
uiid had agreed to meet at the theatre. Old Mrs. Hreweit 
w;us very particular in shaking hands with F.ucy, thougli I 
}ta«l not tile misery of seeing her son go through the same 
ceremony. Still he was sutficiently pointerl in his salula- 
tions; and during the movements, 1 perceived he aiaiiagecl 
to get next to Lucy, leaving the major to entertain h s 
mother. All this was natural, and what might have been 
expected; yet it gave me a pang that I cannot describe. 

.1 sat, for half an hour, perfectly inullentivo to the play, 
meditating on the nature of my real position toward Lucy. 
[ recalled the days of childhood and early youth ; the night 
of roy fii-at departure from home ; my return, and the inci¬ 
dents accompanying my second departure; the affair of the 
iveUet, ciud all I had trul^ felt myself, and all that X had 
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supposed L\jcy lior>elf to feel, on tijose several occasioas. 
Could it Ijo {>o5^il^lo I had so much deceived myself, .and 
that the interest the dear girl had certaittly manifested in 
me had been nothing but the fruits of her naturally warm 
and honest heart—her strong disposition to frankness — 
habit, as Uiipcrt had so gently hinted iu reference to our¬ 
selves ? 

I'lieu I could not conceal from luvsolf the bitter fact that 
1 was, now no equal match for Lucy, in the eyes of the 
woihl While she was poor, and I comparatively rich, 
tlie iiicquahly in social station might have been overlooked; 
it existed, certainly, but was not so very marked that it 
might not, oven in tliat day, be readily forgotten; but now, 
Lucy was an heiress, had much more than double my own 
foi'tut)c — had a fortune, indeed ; while I was barely in easy 
circumstances, as persons of the higher chusses regarded 
wealth. The whole matter seemed reversed. It was clear 
that a sailor liUe myself, with no peculiar mlvantages, those 
of a tolerable education excepted, and who was necessarily 
so much absent, had not the same chances of preferring his 
suit, as one of your town idlers; a uomiuul lawyer, for 
instance, who dropped in at his oliico for an hour or two, 
just after breakfast, and promoiaded Broadway the rest of 
the time, until dinner; or a man of entire leisure, like An- 
dresv Drewott, who belonged to the City Library set, and 
had :io other connection with business than to see that bis 
rents were collected and liis dividends paid. The more 1 
jxdlectcd, the more humble I became, the less my chances 
seemed, and I determined (oqult the theatre, at once. The 
leader will remember that I was New York born and bred, 
a slate of society in which few natives acted on the principle 
that “ there was nothing too high to be aspired to, nothing 
too low to bo done.” I admitted I had superioi*s, and was 
willing to defer to the facts and opinions of the world as I 
knew iL 

In the lobby of the building, I c.xpcrienced a pang at the 
idea of quitting the place without getting one look at the 
face of Lucy. I was in an humble mood, it is true, but 
that did not necessarily infer a total self-denial. I deter- 
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inlnecJ, tlierefore, to pass iuto the pit, wiih my box-clicck. 
fea^t my eyes by one long gaze at the iloai- creutmcs in- 
geuuous countenance, ami carry away the impre»^iou, as a 
liistitig memorial of her whom I so well loved, and whom I 
felt persuailed I should ever continue to lovc.^ After this 
indulgence, I would studiously avoid her, iu orcer to release 
jny thoughts as much as possible from ibe perfect tbralldoto 
iu whicirihey had existed, ever since I bad heard of Mrs. 
IJradfort's death- Previon>ly to that time, I am afraid I 
hail counted a little more than was becoming on the ease ot 
my owu circumstances, and Lucy s comparative ])o\ejty. 
Not that I hud ever supposed her to be in the least inerce- 
iniiy — this I knew to bo utterly, totally false — but because 
the good town of M:uihatUiu,cven in l»0o, was tanl sott pcu 
addicted to dollai-s, and Lucy’s charms would not bo likely 
to attract so many suitoi's, in the modest seiting of a pool 
country clergyman’s means, as in the golden frame by which 
ihi^y had been surrounded by Mrs. Uradlort s te-tainentary 
devise, even supposing Kupert to come in for quite one 

lliuf* , ^ •a! 

I \yM\ no auncnUy iu finding a convoiiicut place m the 

pit; one from which I got a front ami near view of the 
whole six, as they sat ranged side by side. Of the m^jor 
and old Mi'S. Drewelt it is unnecessary to say much. Ihe 
latter looked as all dowager-likc widows of that day used to 
appear, respectable, staid, and richly attired. Tlio good 
lady had come on the stage during the Revolution, and 
hail a slightly military air—a parade in her graces, that 
was not altogether unknown to the el'eves of that school. 1 
dare say she could use such words as “ martmots, “ mo¬ 
hairs ” “ brigadiers,” and other terms familiar to her class. 
Alas! how completely all these little traces of the past aro 

disappearing from our habits and manners! 

As for the major, he appeared much '^cltcr in health, 
and altogeUier altered in mien. I could readily detect 
the ii.lluei.ee of the world on him. He was evidently a 
fo much greater man in New York than ho had been 
when I found him in London, that it is not wonderfu ho 
f§U the difference. Between the acts, I rcmaikcd that all 
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the principal persons in the front rows were desirous cf 
exchanging nods with the “ British olHcera proof iha! 
he was circulating freely in the best set, and had rea.ht^l 
a point, when not to know him. argues yourself uu- 
kiiown.” * 

Emily certainly looked well and happy. I could seo 
(h.it she was delighted witli Uupert’s flattery, and I con¬ 
fess I cared very little for his change of sentiment or his 
success. 1 hat both Major and Emily Merton were dif¬ 
ferent persons in the midst of the world and in the soli¬ 
tudes of the Pacific, was .as evident as it was that I was a 
different personago in command of the Crisis and in the 
pit of the Park Theatre. I dare say, at that moment, 
Miss iVrerton had nearly forgotten that such a man as 
Miles M'^alliiigford existed, though 1 think she soraetimes 
lecalled the string of magnificent pearls that were to orna¬ 
ment the neck of his wife, should ho ever find any one to 
have him. 

But Lucy, dear, upright, warm-hearted, truth-telling, 
beloved Lucy! all this time I forget to speak of hei’. 

» Tlie miscmt.lc moral «Iifnenilciice of this country on Great Dritaiii, forty 
years since, c<iniiot well U- Irougitl borne to the [ireseiit gciieratioit. It U still 
Uh> "rent, l.nt 1 j.« not a tithe of iU former force. Tlie writer has hlmscll 
known an Italwi. prince, a man of family and of |«rsonal merit, pass «». 
nol icc«l l-eforc a society that was e.a^or to mako the ncqmiiiilancc of most of th( 

• aj-eius ■ of the liinnin.'Iiam l.nlter (lei.lers; ami (his simply l>ecauso oik 
fc.i..e from Italy .ami the other from FnyhmI. The foliowing nnecdote, which 
w quite as true as any other fact in this work, furnishes a goml ciample of 
what :s meant. It is now a quarter of a century since the writer's first book 
•PIK-arcI. I,VO or throe months after the publication, he was walking down 
llroa.Iw.aj witli .a fricml, when a ni.an of much dislinctioii In the New York 
Circles was |w.«.ng up, on the other sidewalk. The gentleman in question 
caii"ht the writer s eye, l>owcd, am! cro&se.! tlie street, to shake hands ami 
SrZ o v‘® anthor's hftilih. The dirtcrenco in scars made this attention 
1 .' die friend, as the two w.alked 

T' “ compliment —your book must haredono 

-h s Now mark my words - I have been piifTcl in some English magailno. 

^ .1 i ^ die author’s pubUshe^ 

^ul. on enuring the door, honest Ch.arles Wilev put a puff on the book in 

n obJblv hi, l«n»graph was as ftagrant a puff as was ever written, and had 
probably been paid for, by the English publisher. The gentleman in tmesUon 
V.IS .a man of talcnU and merit, but he h.ad been bom hlu a Xil^ KSJ 

wloiij'? •□dependence in a country that had ao nxently bwo I 
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TliCre she sat in m.aiden loveliness, her beauty still uu ra 
developed, her eye as beaming, lustrous, feeling, as tver, 
her blush as sensitive, her smile as sweet, and her move* 
ments as natural and graceful. The simplicity of her half 
mourning, too, ad*lcd to her Ix auty, which was of a char- 
octer U) require no furtlicr aid from dress, than such as 
was dependent purely on taste. As I gazed at her, en- 
th;all(Ml, I fancied nothing was wanting to complete the 
tppcaraiice but my own necklace. Powerful, robust man 
IS I was, with niy frame hanleiictl by exposure ami tiia);., 
y couhl have s;it down and wept, after gazitig some time 
ut the precious creature, umler the feeling jiroduced by 
the conviction tliat I was never to renew my intercourse 
willi her, on terms of intimacy at least. The tbouglit that 
from day to day wo were to liccome more and more 
strangers, was almost too much to he borne. As it was, 
scalding tears forced themselves to my eyes, though I 
succeeded in concealing the weakne.ss from those aromid 
me. At length tlio tragedy terminated, the curtain 
droppcil, and the audience begar to move about. The 
pit, which had just before licen crowded, was no\7 nearly 
empty, and 1 was afraid of being seen. Still, 1 could not 
tear myself away, but remained after nine tenths of those 
around me had gone into the lobbies. 

It was easy, now, to see the change which had come over 
Lucy's position, in the attentions she received. All the 
ladies in the principal boxes had noils and smiles for her, 
and half the fashionable-looking young men in the house 
crowded round her box, or actually entered it to pay their 
compliments. I fancied Andrew Drewett h:i<l a self- 
sitisficd air that seemed to say, “ You are paying your 
h.'mage indirectly to myself, in paying it to this young 
lady.” As for Lucy, niy jealous watchfulness could nci 
detect the smallest alteration in her deportment, so far 
as simplicity and nature ivere concerned. Sho ap|K*nied 
ill a trifling degree more womanly, perhaps, than when I 
saw her last, being now in her twentieth year, hut tlio 
attentions sho received made no visible change in her 
maimers. I had become lost in the scene, and was stand* 
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ill a musing attitude, my side face toward the box. 
wlicii I heard a suppressed exclamation, iu Lucy’s voice. 

1 was too near her to be iDistuken, and it caused the blood 
to rush to iny heart in a torrent. Turning, I saw the 
dear girl with her hand extended over the front of the 
box, her face suffused with blushes, and her eyes riveted 
on myself. I was recognized, and tlie surprise had pro¬ 
duced a disjday of all that old friendship, certainly, that 
had once existed between us, in the simplicity and truth 
of cliihihood. 

“ Miles Wallingford ! ” slic said, as I advanced to shako 
the offered hand, and as soon as I was near enough to 
permit her to speak without attracting too much attention 
— “you arrived, and we knew nothing of it! ” 

It was plain Rupert had said nothing of having seen 
me, or of our interview in the street. He seemed a little 
ashamed, and leaned forward to say, — 

“ I declare I forgot to mention, Lucy, that I met Cap¬ 
tain AVallingford as I was going to join the colonel and 
iss Merton. Oh ! wc have liad a lon<T talk tof^ether, 
and it will save you a history of p’ast events.” 

“I may, nevertheless, say,” I rejoined, “how happy I 
am to see Miss Ilardingc looking so well, and to be able 
to pay iny conipliments to my old passengers.” 

Of course I shook hands with the major and Emily, 
bowed to Drewett, was named to his mother, and wao 
invited to enter the box, ns it was not quite in rule to be 
conversing between the pit and the front rows. I forgot 
oiy prudent resolutions, and was behind Lucy in threo 
niiimtes. Andrew Drewett had the civility to offer mo 
his place, though it was with an air that said plain enougli, 

“ Wliat do 1 care for him ? he is a shipmaster, and I am a 
man of fashion and fortune, and can resume my seat at 
any moment, while the poor fellow can only catch bis 
chances, as ho occasionally comes into port.” At least, 1 
fancied liis manner said something like this. 

“ Thank you, 3Xr. Drewett,” said Lucy, in her sweetest 
manner. “ Mr. Wallingford and I are very, very old 
triends — you know he is Grace’s brother, and you havp ‘ 
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l»en at Clawboiiuy ” — Drewett bowed, civilly enoo"l. — 
“and I have a thousand things to say to him. So, 
take this seat, and let mo hear all about your voyage.” 

As half the audience went away as soon as the tragedy 
einled, the second seat of the box was vacated, and the 
other gentlemen getting on it, to stretch their limbs, I had 
fbundauce of room to sit at Lucy’s side, half facing her, 
nt the same time. As she insisted on hearing my story, 
before we proceeded to anything else, I was obliged to 
gratify her. 

“ By the way, Major Jlerton,” I cried, as the tale was 
closed, “ an old friend of yours, Moses Marble by name, 
has come to life agaiit, and is at this moment in New 
York.” 

I then related the manner in whicli I had fallen in with 
my old mate. This was \ most unfortunate self-interrup¬ 
tion for me, giving the major a fair opi>ortunity for cutting 
into the conversation. The orchestra, moreover, giving 
notice that the curtaiti would soon rise for the after-j)iece, 
the old gentleman soon got me into the lobby to hear the 
particulars. I was supremely vexc<l, and I thought Lucy 
appeared sorry; but there was no help for it, and then wo 
could not converse while the piece was going on. 

“ I suppose you caic little for this silly farce,” observed 
the major, lookitjg in at one of the windows, aftor I bad 
gone over Marble’s affair in detail. “ If not, wc will con- 
liime our walk, and wait for the ladies to como out. 
Drewett and Ilardinge will take good care of them.” 

I assented, and wc continue<l to walk llie lobby till ih« 
end of tlie act. Major Merton was always gcntlcinan-Iike; 
and he even behaved to me as if he remembered the many 
obligations he was under. He now communicated several 
little facts connected with his own circumsLinccs, alluding 
to the probability of his remaining in America a few years. 
Our chat continuccl some time, my looks frequently turn¬ 
ing toward the door of tho box, when ray companion sud¬ 
denly observed,— 

“ Your old acquaintances tho Ilardingcs have had a 
lucky windfall —one, I fancy, they hardly expected, » 
few years since.” 
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“ ProUably not; tliongh the estate has fallen into 
excellent liaiuls,” I answereJ. “ 1 am surprised, however, 
tliat Mrs. IJradfort <lid not leave the property to tlie old 
geiulernan, as it once belongotl to their common grand¬ 
father, ainl he properly stootl next in succession.” 

“ 1 f.anoy she lliouglit the good j)arson would not know 
what to do with it. Now, Rupert Ilardinge is clever and 
spirited, and in a way to make a figure in the world ; and 
it is probably in better hands than if it had been left first 
to the old gentleman.” 

“The old gcntlenian has been a faithful steward to mo, 
and I doubt not vvou.d have proved ccjually so to his own chil¬ 
dren. But docs Rupert get all Mrs. Bradfort’s property ? ” 

“I believe not; there is some sort of a trust, I have 
heard him say ; and I rather fancy that his sister has 
some direct, or reversionary i’nterest. rurhaps she is 
named as the heir, if ho die wiihotit issue. There was 
a silly story, that Mrs. Bradfort had left everything to 
Lucy ; bvit I have it from the best authority, that that is 
not true.” The idea of Rupert Ilardinge’s being tlte 
“ best authority ” for anything ; a fellow who never know 
what unadulterated truth was, from the lime he was iu 
))eHicoats, or could talk! “As I know there is a trust, 
thongli one of no great moment, I presume Lucy has some 
contingent interest, subject, most probably, to her naarry- 
ing with her hrother’s approbation, or some such provision. 
The old lady was sagacious, and no doubt <li<l all that was 
noccssary.” 

It is wonderful how people daily deceive themselves on 
tile sul, jcci of pr.-'perty; those who care the most about it, 
appearing to make the greatest blumlors. In the way of 
bequests, in particular, the lies that are told arc mar¬ 
velous. It is now many years since I learned to take no 
*.ed of rumors on such subjects, and least of all, rumors 
th:it come from the class of the money-gripers. Such 
people refer everything to dollars, and seldom converse a 
minute without using the word. Here, however, was 
Major Merton evidently Rupert’s dupe; though with 
what probably consequences, it was not in my power to 
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foresee. It was clearly not iny business to undeceive him ; 
and the conversation getting to be embarrassing, I was 
not sorry to hear the movement which announced the end 
of the act. At the box door, to my great regret, we mot 
Mrs. Drewett retiring, the ladies finding the farce <lull, 
and not worth the time lost in listening to it. Rupert 
gave me an uneasy glance, and he even draggeil me asule 
to whisper, “ Miles, what I told you this evening is strictly 
a family secret, and was entrusted to a friend.” 

“ I have nothing to do with your private concerns, 
Rupert,” I answered; “only let me expect you to act 
honorably, especially when women arc concerned.” 

“Everything will conm right, depend on it; the truth 
will .set everything right, and all will come out just as 1 
predicted.” 

I paw Lucy looking anxiously around, while Drewett 
bad gone to onlcr the carriages to advance, and I hoped 
it might be for me. In a moment I was by her side ; at 
the next, Mr. Andrew Drewett offered his arm, saying, her 
carriage “ slopped the way.” We moved into the outer 
lobby, in a bo<ly, and then it was found that Mrs. Drew- 
ett’s carriage was up first, while Lucy’s was in the rear. 
Yes, Lucy’s carriage! — the dear girl having come into 
immediate possession of her relative’s houses, furniture, 
horses, carriages, an<l everything else, without reserve, 
^ust as they had been left behind by the last incumhent, 
when she departed from the scene of life, to lie down in 
the grave. Mrs. Bradfort’s arms were still on the ehariot, 
I observed, its owner refusing all Rupert’s soliciLitions to 
supplant them by those of Ilardinge. 'Djc latter took his 
revenge, however, I)y telling everybody how generous he 
was in keeping a carriage for bis sister. 

The major handed Mrs. Drewett in, and her son was 
compelled to say good night, to sec his mother homo 1 his 
gave mo one blessed minute with Lucy, by herself. She 
spoke of Grace; said they had now been separated months, 
l<»nger tlian they ever had been before in their lives, and 
that all her own persuasions could not induce my sister to 
rejoin her in town, while her own wish to visit Clawbonny 
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luul been constantly dlsapjioiiiled, Uupert insisllug that her 
presence was necessary, for so many arrangements about 
business. 

“ Grace is not as bumble as I was in old times, Miles,” 
said the dear girl, looking me in the face half sadly, half re* 
proachfully, the light of the lamp falling full on her tearful, 
lender eyes, “and I lio])e you are not about to imitate her 
bad example. She wishes us to know she has Clawbonny 
for a iioinc, hut I never hesitated to admit how poor we 
wore, while you alone were rich.” 

“ God bless you, Lucy ! ” I whispered, squeezing her 
hand with fervor. “It cannot be that —have you heard 
anything of Grace’s health ?” 

“Oil! she is well, I ktiow — Rupert tells me that, and 
her letters are cheerful and kind ns ever, without a word 
of complaint. But I must see her soon. Groce Walling¬ 
ford and Lucy Ilardinge were not born to live asunder. 
Here is the carriage; I shall see you in the morning, Miles, 
at breakfast, say eight o’clock precisely.” 

*It will be impossible. I sail for Clawbonny with tbo 

first of the flood, and that will make at four. I sh.all sleep 
in the sloop.” ^ 

Major Merton put Lucy into the carriage, the good 
nights were passed. :uid I was left standing on the lowest 

stop of the building, gazing after the carriage, Rupert walk* 
ing swiftly away. 
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CHAPTKU XXVIII. 

ilezir roc % little; 

For I baTC only liocn silent «> Ions, 

Aiifl f^i'cii unto this course of fortunCt 
liy iiolin;; of tl>o l:wty: 1 h^ive niarke^I 
A thousand liluiliin^ a|>|»anUo<u •Uri 
Into licr face; a thousand innocent ftlianics 
lij angel whiteness beor away those blualios. 

bii.\ui:st’KAHC» 

I RKXCIIED the Wallini'foitl before eleven, ^ylle^o I 
fouiui Neb in jiHend.'iticc uitli my trunks and other ef¬ 
fects. being now on board my own craft. I gave onlers 
to profit by a favorable Utrn in the wind, and to get under 
way at once, inste.ad of waiting for the flood. When I left 
the deck the sloop was above the State prison, a point 
town rd which the town itself had made considerable prog¬ 
ress since the time I first introduce<l it to the reader. 
Notwithstanding this early start, we did not enter the creek 
until about eight in the morning of the second day. 

No sooner w.as the vessel near enough, than my foot waa 
on the wliarf, and I begsm to ascend the hill. From the 
summit of the latter I saw my late guarrlian hurrying along 
tlie road, it afterward appearing that a stray paper from 
town had announced the arrival of the Dawn, and that I 
was cxjKJCted to come up in the sloop. 1 was received 
with extended hands, was kissed just as if I had still been 
a boy, and heard the guileless old man murmuring hU bless¬ 
ings on me, and a prayer of thankfulness. Nothing ever 
clianged good l^Ir. liardiugc, who, now that be could com¬ 
mand tho whole income of his daughter, was just as well 
satisfied to live on tho three or four hundreds he gjt from 
bis glebe and his parish, os ho ever hod been in lus -ifo. 

“ Welcome hack, my dear boy, welcome back 1 ’ add<^ 
Mr. Hardingo bir vo‘eo and manner still retaining thoif 
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fervor. “I said you must—you would be on boarri. at 
80011 as they rejiorted the sloop in sight, for I judge*! your 
heart by ttiy own. Ah! Mites, will the time ever come 
wlien Clawbonny will he good enough for you ? You have 
»!ready as much money as you can want, and more wilt 
sairce contribute to your happiness.” 

“ Speaking of money, my dear sir,” J answered, “ while I 
have to regret the loss of your respectable kinswoman, I 
m.ay be permitted to congratulate you on the accession to an 
olil family properly. I understand you inherit, in your 
family, all of Mrs. liradfort’s estate — one valuable in 
amount, and highly acceptable, no doubt, as h.aving belonged * 
to your ancestors.” 

“ No doubt — no doubt — It is just as y'ou say ; and I 
hope these une.vpected riches will leave us all as devout 
Korvants of God as I humbly trust they found us. Tl»e 
property, however, is not mine, but Lucy's; I need not have 
any reserve with yoti, though Rupert has hinted it might he 
prudent not to let tlie precise .sUitc of the case he known, 
since it might bring a swarm of interested fortune-hutiters 
about the dear girl, and has propose*! that wo rather favor 
the notion the estate is to be divided among us. This I 
cannot do directly, you will perceive, as it would be decep¬ 
tion ; but one may Iw silent. With you, however, it is a 
didereut matter, atul so I tell yon the truth at once. I am 
made executor, and act, of course ; and this makes me the 
more glad to see you, for I find so much business with 
pounds, shillings, and pence, draws ray mind off from tho 
duties of my holy olfice, and that I am in danger of becom¬ 
ing? selfish and mercenary. A selfish priest, Miles, is as 
odious a thing as a mercenary woman ! ” 

“ Little danger of your ever becoming anything so worldly, 
nay dear sir. But Grace—you have not mentioned my 
beloved sister?” 

I saw Mr. Hnrdinge’s countenance suddenly change. 

T he expression of joy instantly deserted it, and it wore an 

air of uncertainty and sadness. A less observant man than 

the good divine, in all tho ordinary concerns of life, did not 

exiRt; but it was apparent that he now saw something to 
trouble him. 
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** Ves, Grace,” he ans\vere<l, doiihtingly , “ iho dear girl 
)8 here, and all alone, an<l not as hlitlie and amusing as for¬ 
merly. I am glad of your return on her account, too. Miles. 
She is not well, I fear ; I would have sent for a f)hysician 
last week, or the moment I saw her ; but she insists on if- 
there is no need of one. She is frightfully beautiful. Miles ! 
^ ou know how it is with Grace—her countenance always 
seemed more lilted for heaven than earth ; and now it always 
reminds me of a seraph’s that was grieving over the sins of 
men ! ” 

** I fear, sir, that Uupert’s account, then, is true, and that 
Grace is seriously ill ?” 

“ I hope not, boy — I fervently pray not! She is not 
as usual —that is true ; but her mind, ber ibouglits, all her 
in dinations, and, if I may so express it, her energies, seem 
turned to heaven. There has been an awakenimr in the 


spirit of Grace, that is truly woudcrful. She reads devout 
books, meditates, and, I make no doubt, prays* from mom 
till niglit. This is the secret of her withdrawal from the 
world, and her refusing of all Lucy’s invitations. You 
ktiow how the girls love each other —but Grace declines 
going to Lucy, though she knows that Lucy cannot come 
to her.” 

I now understood it all. A weight like that of a moun¬ 
tain fell upon my heart, and 1 walked on some distauoe 
without spetiking. To me, the wojdst/ my excellent guard¬ 
ian soundcil like the knell of a sister I almost worshipped. 

“ And Grace — does she expect me, now ? ” I at length 
ventured to sj»y, though the words were uttered in tones so 
tremulous, that even the usually unobservant divine per¬ 
ceived the cliange. 

** She does, and delighted she was to hear iU The only 
thing of a worldly nature that 1 have heard her express of 
lute, was some anxious, sisterly wish for your speedy return. 
Grace loves you, l\Itles, next to her God ! ” 

Oh! how I wished this were true, but, alas! alas! ] 
knew it was far otherwise! 

** I see you nro disturbed, my dear boy, on account of 
ft hat 1 have said,” resumed Mr. Hardinge ; “probably from 
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serious apprehensions about your sister’s health. She is not 
well, I allow ; but it is the effect of mental ailments. Tbs 
precious creature has had too vivid views of her own sinful 
nature, and has suffered deeply, I fear. I trust my conver¬ 
sation and prayers h.ave not been without their effect, through 
the divine aid, and that she is now more cheerful — naj", 
she has assured me within half an hour, if it turned out that 
you were in the sloop, she should be happy ! ” 

lM>r iny life, I could not have conversed longer on the 
painful subject; I made no reply. As wc bad still a con¬ 
siderable distance to walk, I was glad to turn the conversa¬ 
tion to other subjects, lest I should become unmanned, and 
sit down to weep in the middle of the road. 

“ Does Lucy intend to visit Clawlronny this summer ? ” I 
ashed, though it seemed strange to me to suppose that the 
farm was not actually Lucy’s home. I am afraid I felt a 
jealous dislike to the idea that the dear creature should have 
liousos and lands of her own; or any that were not to bo 
derived through me. 

“ I hope so," answered her father, “ though her new duties 
do not leave Lucy ns much her own mistress as I could 
wish. You saw her and her brother, Miles, I take it for 
granted ? ’* 

“ I met Rupert in the street, sir, and had a short inter¬ 
view with the Mertous and Lucy at the theatre. Young 
Mr. and old Mrs. Drewett were of the party." 

Ihe good divine turned short round to me, and looked 
as conscious and knowing ns one of his singleness of mind 
and sim[)licity of habits could look. Had a knife penetrated 
my llesb, I could not have winced more tlmn I did; still, I 
affected a manner that was very foreign to my feclings- 

“ What do you think of this young Mr, Drewett, boy ? " 
asked Mr. Haixiinge, with an air of confidential interest, and 
an earnestness of manner that, witli him, was insepavablo 
from all that concerned his daughter. “ Do you approve?’ 

“I believe I understand you, sir; you mean mo to iufei 
that Mr. Drewett is a suitor for Miss Hardinge’s hand." 

“ It would be improper to say this much even to you 

Miles, did not Drewett take good care, liimsclf, to let every 
bott, it.” o ; , ^ 
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“ Possibly mth a view to keep off otliei pretenders ’ I 
rejoined, with a bitterness I could not control. 

Now Mr. Haixlinne was one of the last men in the worl*i 
to suspect evil, lie looked surprised, therefore, at my ro* 
mark, and I was probably not much out of the way in fau'-y- 
ing that he looked displeased. 

“ That is not right, ray dear boy,” he said gravely. ” "Wu 
should try to thi)ik the best, and not the w’orst, of our fL-l- 
low-creatures.” Exccdlent old man, how faithfully di«lst 
thou practice on thy precept! ‘‘It is a xvise rule, and a 
safe one ; more particularly in connection with our own 
weaktjcsses. Then it is but natural that Drewett shotild 
wish to secure Lucy ; and if he adopt no means less manly 
than the frank avowal of his own attachment, surely there 
is no ground of complaint.” 

I was rebukcil; anti, what is more, I felt that the rebuke 
was merited. As some atonement for my error, I hastened 
to add, — 

“Very truly, sir; I admit the unfairness of my remark, 
and can only atone for it by arlding, it is quite apparent Mr. 
Drewett is not influenced by interested motives, since he 
certainly was attentive to Miss Ilardinge previously to Mrs. 
IJradfort’s death, and whei» he could not possibly h.ave an¬ 
ticipated the nature of her will.” 

“Quite true, Milos, and very proi>crly and justly re¬ 
marked. Now, to you, who have known Lucy from chilil- 
hood, and who regard her much as Rui)crt docs, it may not 
•eem so very natural that a young man can love her warmly 
and strongly, for hei-self alone; such is apt to bo the effect 
of brotherly feeling; but I can assure you, Lucy is really a 
charming, as we all know she is a most excellent girl I ” 

“ To whom are you speaking thus, sir ? I c;in assure 
you, nothing is easier than for me to conceive how |>os»ible 
it is for any n)an to love your daughter. As respects 
Grace, I confess there is a difference; for I affirm she has 
always seemed to mo too saintly, too much allied to hcaNcn 
alre.ady, to be subject, herself, to the passious of earth. ’ 

“ That is what I have just been telling you, aud wo mu 
endeavor to overcome and hurntmixe — if I may so expiesi 
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tc—Grace’s propensity. There is nothing more t^angcrorj 
to a healthful frame of mind, in a religious point of vlev/ 
lollies, titan excitement—it is disease, and not faith, nor 
charily, nor hope, nor humility, nor anything that is com* 
niaiidcd ; hut otir native weaknesses taking a wrong direc¬ 
tion, under a jthysical itnpulsc, rather than the fruits of 
repentance, and the succor afforded by the Spirit of God. 
We nowhere read of any excitement, and bowlings, and 
wailings among the apostles.” 

II o\v cotihl I enlighten the good old man on the subject, 
of my sister's malady ? That Grace, willi her well-tempered 
miiiil, wivs the victim of religious exaggeration, I did not for 
a moment believe ; but that she lia<l had her heart blighted, 
her alfections wilhcrc<l, her hopes deceived, by Rupert’s 
h'vity and intercstedness, his worldly-mindedness and vanity, 

1 could foresee, and was prepared to learn; though these 
were facts not to be communicated to the father of the 
off'etuh'r. I m:«le no answer, bnt managed to turn the con- 
vcrsalioti toward the farm, and those interests about which 
1 could jtflcct an interest that I was very far from feeliug, 
just at that moment. This induced the divine to inquire 
into the rcsttlt of ray late voyage, and enabled me to collect 
suflicient fortitmle to meet Grace, with the semblance of 
firmness, at least. 

ISIr. flardinge made a preconcerted signal, as soon as he 
came in view of the house, that apprised its inmates of my 
arrival; and wc knew, while still half a mile from the build¬ 
ing that the news had produced a great commotion. All 
the blacks met us on the little lawn — for the girls, since 
reaching womanhood, had made this change in the old door- 
yanl—and 1 had to go through the process of shaking 
hands with every one of them. This was done amid hearty 
bursts of laughter, the mode in which the negroes of that 
da)' almost always betrayed their joy, and many a “ Welcome 
homo, Masscr Mile ! ” and “ AVhere a Neb got to, dis time, 
Masscr Mile ? ’* was asked by more than one ; and great 
was the satisfaction, when I told his generation and race that 
the faithful fellow would be up with tiie cart that was to 
convey my luggage. But Grace awaited me. 1 broke 
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thfcugh the tlirong, and entered the house. In the door 1 
was met by Chloe, a girl about iny own sister’s ago. and a 
sort of cousin of Neb’s by the half-blood, who h:»d been pro* 
ferred of late years to functions somewhat resembling those 
of a latly’s maid. 1 say of the half-blood ; for, to own tlio 
truth, few of the New York blacks, in that day, could have 
t.akeu from their brothers and sisters, under the old dictum 
of the common law, which declared that none but heirs of 
the whole blood should inherit. Chloe met me in the door¬ 
way, and greeted me with one of her sweetest smiles, as she 
courte»ie<l, aiul really looked as ple^ised as all my slaves dal, 
at seeing their young master again. Ilow they touched my 
heart, at times, by their manner of talking about “ ole Mas- 
ser, ajul ole Jlissus,” abyays subjects of regret aiuong negroes 
who had been well treated by them ! Metaphysicians may 
re^isun as subtly as tliey can about the races aud colors, and 
•n the aptitude of the black to acquire, but uo one c:ui over 
persuade me out of the belief of llieir extraortlinary aptitude 
to love. As between themselves and their masters, their 
own children and those of the race to which they were sul>- 
ject, I have often seen instances which have partaken of 
the atUiclnnent of tlie dog to the human family ; and cases 
in which the children of their masters have been }»rcferrtsl 
to those of their own flesh and blood, were of constant oc¬ 
currence. 

“ 1 hoi>o you been werry well, sab, Masser Mile, s;iid 
Chloe, who bad some extra refinement, as tbo growth cf her 
position. 

« Pci-feetly, my good girl, and I am glad to see you look- 
iug 80 well — you really arc growing handsome, Chloe.” 

“Oh! Masser Mile — you so droll!—now you slay 
home, s;ih, long time ? ” 

“ I am afraid not, Chloe, but one never knows. ^\’Iicro 
shall I find my sister?” 

“Miss Grace tell me come here, Masser Mile, and say 
she wish to see you in do family room. She wait dcro, now, 
•omu time.” 

“ Thank you, Chloe ; and do you see that no one rnler- 
rupts us, I huyp not wen my sister fpr pear a year, 
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“ Sartain, sah ; all as you say.” Then the girl, wbooe 
feco shone like a black bottle that had just been dij>ped in 
water, showed her brilliant teeth, from ear to car, laughed 
outright, looked foolish, after which she looked earnest, when 
the secret burst out of her heart, in the melodious voice of 
a young negi'oss, that did not kjiow whether to laugh or to 
cry. “ AVhere Neb, JIasser Mile ? what he do now, do 
fel-lcr?” 

“ lie will kiss you in ten minutes, Chloe; so put the best 
face on the matter you arc able.” 

“ Dat ho won’t — de sauce-box—Miss Graco teach me 
better dan dat.” 

I waited to hear no more, but proceeded toward the tri¬ 
angular little room, with steps so hurried and yet so ner¬ 
vous, that I do not rememher ever before to have laid my 
hand on a lock in a manner so tremulous— I found m^’self 
obliged to pause, ere I could muster resolution to open the 
door, a hope coming over me that the impatience of Grace 
would save me the trouble, and that I should find her in my 
arms before I sliouhl be called on to c.xerciso any more for¬ 
titude. All was ns still as death, however, within the room, 
and I opened the door, ns if I expected to find ono of the 
bodies I had formerly scon in its coffin, in this last abiding 
place, above ground, of one dead. ISIy sister was on the 
causet/sc, literally unable to rise from debility and agitation. 
I shall not attempt to describe the shock her appearance 
gave me. I was prepared for a change, but not one Umt 
placed her, as my heart instantly announced, so near the 
grave! 

Grace extended both arms, and I threw myself at her 
side, drew her within my embrace, and folded her to my 
neart, with the tenderness with which one would have em¬ 
braced an infant. In this situation we both wept violently, 
and I am not ashamed to say that I sobbed like a child. I 
dare say five minutes passed in this way, without either cf 
U8 Speaking a word. 

“ A merciful and all-gracious God be praised ! You are 
restored to me in time. Miles! ” murmured my sisteri at 
length. “ I was afraid it might bo too late.” 
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‘‘Grace! Grace I what means this, love ? Mj precious, 
my only, my most dearly beloved sister, why do 1 tiud you 
thus ? ” 

“Is it necessary to speak. Miles? —cannot you see? —» 
do you riot see, and understand it all ? ” 

The fervent pressure I gave my sister, announced how 
plainly I comprehended the whole history. That Grace 
could ever love, and forget, I did not believe ; but that her 
wenderness for Rupert — one whom I knew for so frivolous 
and selfish a being, should reduce her to this terrible slate, 
I had not indeed foreseen as a thing possible. Little did I 
then understand how confidingly a woman loves, and how 
apt she is to endow the being of her choice with all the 
qualities she could wish him to possess. In the anguish of 
my soul I muttered, loud enough to be heard, “ The heart¬ 
less villain! ” 

Grace instantly rose from my arms. At that moment 
she looked more like a creature of heaven, than one that 
was still connected with this wdeked world. Her beauty 
could scarcely bo called impaired, though I dreaded that she 
would bo snatched away from mo in the course of the in¬ 
terview ; so frail and weak did it appear was her hold of 
life. In some respects I never saw lier more lovely than 
she seemed on this very occasion. This was when the 
hectic of disease imparted to the sweetest and most saint¬ 
like eyes that'were ever set in the human countenance, a 
species of holy illumination. Her couutenanoo, now, was 
pale and colorless, however, and her look sorrowful and 
filled with reproach. 

“ Brother,” she said, solemnly, “ this must not be. It is 
not wbat God commands — It is not what I expected ft“om 
you — what I have a right to expect from one who 1 am 
assured loves me, though none other of earth can be said to 
do so.” 

“ It is not easy, my sister, for a man to forget or forgive 
the wretch who has so long misled you —- misled us all, and 
tlien turned to another, under the impulse of mere vanity.” 

“ Miles, roy kind and manly Irother, listen to mo,” 
(^Iraco rejoined, fervently presang one of my hands in 
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both of her??, and scarcely able to coinmi.Til herself, 
through alarm. “ All thoughts of anger, of reseiiiiULriit, 
of pride even, must be forgotten. You owe it to my sex. 
to the dreadful imputations that might otherwise rest on 
luy name — had I anything to reproach myself with as a 
woman. I could submit to any punishment ; but surely, 
surely, it is not a sin so un]>ardonabIe to be unable to 
comnuind the affections, that I deserve to have my name, 
after I shall be dead, mixed up with rumors comiceted 
with such a (Quarrel. You have lived us brothers, too — 
then there is good, excellent, truthful, pious Mr. Hardinge, 
who is yet my guaniiau, you know; atid Lucy, dear, true¬ 
hearted, faithful Lucy — 

“ Why is ni>t «lfar. true-hearted, faithful Lucy here 
watching over you, (J race, at this very moment ? ” I dc* 
manded, huskily. 

“She knows noiliiiig of my situation — it is a secret, 
as well as its cause, from all but God, myself, and you. 
Ah ! I knew it would be impossible to deceive your lovo, 
]\liles ! which has ever been to me, .all that a sister could 
desire.” 

“ And Lucy! how has her affection been deceived ? 
lias she, too, eyes only for those she has recently learned 
to admire ! ” 

“ You do her injustice, brother. Lucy has not seen 
me, since the great change that I can myself see has come 
over me. Another time, I will tell you all. At present 
I can only say, that as soon as 1 had certaiu explauations 
with Rupert, I left town, and liuve studiously concealed 
from dear Lucy the state of my declining health. I write 
to her weekly, and get answers ; everything passing be¬ 
tween us as cheerfully, and, ajiparently, as happily as 
ever. No, do not blame Lucy ; who, I ara certain, would 
quit everything and everybody to come to me, bad she the 
smallest notion of the truth. On the contrary, I believe 
she thinks I would rather not have her at Clawbonny, 
just at this moment, much as she knows I love her; for 
one of Lucy’s observation and opportunities cannot bu* 
suspect the truth. Let me lie on your hr^ast^ broUie^ 
U wearies me to talk so rnucl)” 
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I sat holding this beloved sister in my arms, fm).- in 
hour, neither of us speaking. I was nfniid of injiuing 
her, by further excitement, and she was glad to take ref¬ 
uge in silence, from the feelings of maiden shame that 
:ould not bo otherwise than mingled nith such u dia- 
lo<^ue. As my cheek leaned on her silken hair, J coxild 
see lart'C tears rolling down the pallid cheeks ; hut the 
accasiunal pressure of the hands, told me how much she 
was gladdened by my presence. After some ten or fifteen 
minutes, the exhausted girl tlropped into feverish and dis¬ 
turbed slumbers, that 1 would l;:ive remained motionless 
Lhroughout the night to maintain. I am persuaded it was 
.juite an hour before this scene terminated. Grace then 
xrosc, and said, with one of her most angelic smiles,— 

“You see how it is with me, JSIiles—feeble as an in¬ 
fant, and almost as troublesome. You must bear with me, 
tor you will be niy nurse. One pronnse 1 must have, 

dearest, before we leave this room.” 

“ It is yours, my sister, let it be wh.at it may ; I can 
now refuse you nothing,” saiil I, melted to feminine ten¬ 
derness. “ And yet, Grace, since you exact a promise, I 
Ijavc a mind to attach a condition. 

“What condition, Miles, can you attach, that I will 
refuse? I consent to everything, without even knowing 
your wishes.” 

“Then I promise not to call Rupert to an account lor 
his conduct — not to question him—nay, even not to 
reproach him,” I rejoined, enlarging my pledges, as I saw 
by Grace’s eyes that she exacted still more. 

The last promise, however, appeared fully to satisfy her. 
She kissed my hand, and I felt hot tears falling on it. 

“ Now tmme your conditions, dearest brother," she said, 
after a little time taken to recover herself; “name them, 
end SCO how gladly I shall accept them all.” 

“I have but one—it is tliis. I must take the com¬ 
plete direction of the care of you — must have the jmwer 
to send for what physician I please, what friends I please, 

what advice or regimen I please!” 

“ Oh ! Miles, you could not — cannot iMnk of seudiiijj 

fqr him I ” 
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“ Certainly not; Ins presence would drive me fr\>m tbs 
liouse. With that one exception, then, my condition is 
allowed ? ” 

Grace made a sign of assent, and sunk on my boson 
a^uin, nearly exhausted with the scene through which she 
had jtist gone. I perceived it would not do to dwell any 
longer on the subject we hud been alluding to, rather than 
iiscussing ; and for another hour did I sit sustaining that 
beloved form, declining to speak, and commanding silence 
on her part. At the end of this second little sleep, Grace 
was more refreshed than she had been after her first 
troubled repose, and she declared herself able to walk to 
her room, where she wished to lie on her own bed until 
the hour of dinner. I summoned Chloe, and, together, 
wc led the invalid to her chamber. As we threaded the 
long jiassages, my sister’s head rested on my bosom, her 
eyes were tuimed affectionately upward to my face, and 
several times I felt the gentle pressure of her emaciated 
hamlo, given in the fervor of devoted sisterly love. 

I needed an hour to compose myself after this inter* 
view. In the privacy of my own room I wept like a 
child over the wreck of the being I had left so beautiful 
and perfect, though even .then the cauker of doubt had 
begun to take root. I had yet her explanations to bear, 
and resolved to command myself so far as to receive them 
in a manner not to increase tlie pain Grace must feel in 
making them. As soon as sufficiently calm, I sat down 
to write letters. One was to Marble. 1 desired him to 
let the second mate see the ship discharged, aud to come 
up to me by the return of the sloop. I wished to see him 
in person, as I did not think I could be able to go out in 
tlic vessel on her next voyage, and I intended him to sail 
in her as master. It was necessary we should consult 
together personally. I did not conceal the reason of this 
determination, though I said nothing of the cause of my 
sister’s state. Marble had a list of physicians given him, 
and he was to bring up with him the one ho could obtain, 
commencing with the first named and following in the 
prdcr given. I had earned ten thousand dollars, net, by 
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the labors of the past year, and I determined every cc. .laT 
of it should be devoted to obtaining the best advice the 
country then afforded. I had sent for such men as 
Ilosack, Tost, Bayley, M’Knight, Jloore, etc., and even 
thought of procuring Kush from Philadelphia, bxit was 
deterred from making the attempt by the dismnee and the 
pressing nature of the emergency. In 1803, Philadelphia 
was about three days’ journey from Clawbonny, even 
allowing for a favorable time on the river; with a modcr- 
ately unfavorable, live or six ; whereas the disUince can 
now be passed, including the chances of meeting the do- 
p.irlures and arrivals of the different lines, in from twelve 
to fifteen hours. Such is one of the prodigious effects of 
an improved civilization ; and in all that relates to motion, 
and which falls short of luxury, or great personal com¬ 
fort, this country takes a high place in the scale of nations. 
That it is as much in arrears in other great essentials, 
however, particularly in what relates to tavern comforts, 
no man who is familiar with the better civilization of 
Europe can deny. It is a singular fact that we have 
gone backward in this last particular within the present 
century, and all owing to the increasing gregarious habiU 
of the population. But to return to my painful theme, 
from which, even at this distance of lime, I am only too 
ready to escape. 

I was on the point of WTiting to Lucy, hut hesitated. 
I hardly knew whether to summon her to Clawbonny or 
not. That she would come, and that instantly, the mo¬ 
ment she was apprised of Grace’s condition, I did not in 
the least doubt. I was not so mad as to do her character 
injustice, because I had my doubU about being loved as 
I liad once hoped to be. That Lucy was attached to me, 
in one sense, I ejiff least doubt; this her late 

reception of me sufficiently proved, and I could not ques¬ 
tion her continued affection for Grace, after all the latter 
had just told me. Even did Lucy prefer Andrew Drow- 
ett, it was no proof she was not just as kind-hearted, as 
ready to bo of service, and as true in her friendship, as 
«he ever had been. Still, she was Rupert’s sister, must 
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Iiavo penetration enough to understand the cause o! 
Grac<!’s illness, and might not enter as full} into ler 
wrongs as one could wish in a person that was to watch 
llie sick jiillow. I resolved to learn more that day, before 
tills pidlion of iny duly was discharged. 

2 vel) was suininoned and sent to the wharf with an order 
to get the Wallingford ready to sail for town at the first 
favorable nmnieut. The sloop was merely to be in ballast, 
and was to return to C'lawbonny with no unnecessary delay, 
'llicie was an laninent Init retired physician of the name of 
l>ard, w ho liad a country residence on the other bank of 
llio Iludsun, and within a few hours’ sail from Clawhotiny. 
1 knew' his character, though 1 was not aciiuainted with him 
|iers()iially. Few of us of the right hank, indeed, belonged 
to the circles of the left in that »lay ; the increasing wealth 
and poj'ulalion of the country have since brouglit the western 
side into more notice. 1 wrote also to Dr. Bard, iticlosing 
a check for a suitable fee, made a strong appeal to his feel¬ 
ings — which wouM have been quite sullicient with such a 
man — and orderc<l Neb to go out in the Grace and Lucy 
itnmwliately to »leliver the message. Just as this arrange¬ 
ment was completed, Cliloc came to summon me to ray sis¬ 
ter’s room. 

I found Grace still lyitig on her bed, but stronger, and 
materially refreshed. For a moment I began to think my 
fears ha<l exaggeraloil the danger, and that 1 was not to lose 
my sister. A few minutes of close observation, however, 
convinced me that the first impression was the true one. 
I air. not skilled in the theories of the science, if there be 
anj great science about it, and cun hardly explain even now 
the true physical condition of Grace. She had pent up her 
suircriiigs in her own bosom for six cruel months in the soli¬ 
tude of a country-house, living most of the time entirely 
alone, atid this, they tell me, is wh.at few even of the mo.'t 
robust frames can do with impunity. Frail as she had c\er 
seemed, her lungs were sound, and she spoke easily and 
with almost all her original force, so that her wasting away 
was not the consequence of anything pulmonary. I rathe." 
^Uiuk the physical efi'ecU were to be traced to the unltealtbj 
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Acttoii of the fluids, whicli we:*e demtigcd through the «.tt macb 
aiMl spleen. The insensible perspiration was :irtecto<l also, 

I believe, the pores of the skin failing to do their duty. I 
dare say there is not a graduate of the thousand and one 
mctlioal colleges of the country who is not prepared to 
laugh at this theory, while unable, quite likely, to prodtice a 
Ixjujjr — 50 much easier is it to pull down than to build 
up ; but iny ol)ject is merely to give the reader a general 
idea of my poor sister’s situation. In outward. ap[>earance, 
her countenance denoted that expression whicli the I'reiieh 
BO well describe hy the customary term of “ fatigue^” rather 
than any other positive indication of disease—Graces 
frame was so delic:itc hy nature, that a little falling away 
was not as perceptible in her as it would have been in most 
persons, though her beautiful little hands waiitetl that fullness 
which had rendered their taper fingers and roseate tint 
formerly so very faultless. There must have been a good 
deal of fever, as her color w;is often higher than w;i9 
formerly usual. It was this circumstance llnit continued to 
render her beauty even unearthly, without its l>eing accom¬ 
panied by Ibe emaciation so common in the latter sUges 
of pulmonary disease, though its tendency was strongly 
to undermine her strength. 

Grace, without rising from her pillow, now asked rue for 
nil outline of my late voyage. Sho heard me, I make no 
doubt, with real interest, for all that concerned me, in a 
measure concerned her. Her smile was sweetness itself, tw 
she listeiie<l to my successes ; and the interest she mani¬ 
fested in Marble, with wbo.se previous history she was well 
acquainted, w.as not less than I had felt mpelf, in hearing 
his own account of his adventures. All this delighted mo, 
as it went to prove that I had beguiled the sufferer from 
broo<ling over her own sorrows ; and what might not bo 
hopctl for, couhl we leail her back to mingle in the ordinary 
concerns of life, and surround her with the few friends she 
JO tenderly loved, and whose absence, perhaps, had largely 
contributed to reducing her to her present state? This 
thought recalled Lucy to my mind, and the wish I had to 
ascertain how far it might be agreeable to the latter, to bo 
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snniinoned to Glawbonny. I determined to lead ths con* 
vcrsatioii to this subject. 

“ You have told me, Grace,” I said, “ that you send auil 
receive letters weekly, to and from Lucy ? ” 

“ Each titne the Wallingford goes and comes ; and tha’, 
you know, is weekly. I .sup{X)sc the reason I got no letter 
to-day was owing to the fact that the sloop sailed before 
her time. The Lord High Admiral w.as on board ; and, 
like wind and tide, be waits for no man ! ” 

“ RIess you — bless you, dearest sister — this gayet^ re¬ 
moves a mountain from my heart! ” 

Grace looked pleased at hrst; then, as she gazed wist- 
fiilly into my face, I could see her own expression change 
to one of melancholy concern. Large tears started from 
her eyes, and three or four followed each other down her 
cheeks. All this said, plainer than words, that, though a 
fond brother might bo momentarily deceived, she herself 
foresaw tlic end, 1 bowed my head to the pillow, stifled 
the groans that oppressed roc, and kissed the tears from 
her cheeks. To put .an end to these distressing scenes, I 
determined to be more business-like in future, and suppress 
all feeling, as much as possible. 

“ The Lord High Admiral,” I resumed, “is a species of 
Turk, on board ship, as lionest Moses Marble will tell you, 
when you sec him, Grace. But now for Lucy ami her 
lettei's — I dare say the lost are filled with tender sec;cts, 
touching such persons as Andrew Drewett, and other of her 
admirers, which render it improper to show any of them to 
me?” 

Grace looked at me, with earnestness, as if to asoartain 
whether I was really as unconcenied as I affected to be. 
'Ihon sbe seemed to muse, picking the cotton of the spotless 
counterpane on which she was lying, like one at a loss what 
to say or think. 

“ 1 see how it is,” 1 resumed, forcing a smile ; “ the hint 
lias been indiscreet. A rough son of Neptune is not the 
proper confidant for the secrets of Miss Lucy Hardinge. 
Verhaps you are right; fidelity to each other being indis* 
(leusable ir. your sex.” 
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“ it is not that, ^Liles. I doubt if Lucy ever \rrote me 
a Hue that you might not sec ; in proof of which, you shall 
have the package of her letters, with full permission to read 
every one of them. It will be like reading tlic corre- 
•ponilence of another stsler.” 

I fancicMl Grace laid an cmjihasis on the last word she 
npcd ; and I started at its unwelcome souml — iiiiwidcoine, 
as applied to Lucy Ilardinge, to a degree that I cannot ex¬ 
press. I had obscrveil that Lucy never use*! any of tiiese 
terms, as connected with me, and it was otie of the reasons 
why I hail iinhdged in the folly of supposing that she was 
conscious of a tenderer sentiment, liut Lucy was so 
natural, so totally free from exaggeration, so just and true 
in all her feelings, that one could not expect horn her most 
of the acts of girlish weakness. As for Grace, she called 
Cliloe, gave her the keys of her secretary, ami toM her to 
bring me the package she described. 

“ Go and look over them, Miles,” said my sister, as 1 re¬ 
ceived the letters; “ there must be more than twenty of 
them, and you can read half before the dinner hour. I w.il 
meet you at table; and let me implore you not to alarm 
good Mr. Ilardinge. He does not believe me seriously ill j 
end it cannot benefit him or me to cause him pain.' 

I promised discretion, and hastened to my own room with 
the precious bundle of Lucy’s letters. Sliall I own the 
truth? I kissed the papers, fervently, before they were 
loosened, and it seemed to me 1 possessetl a treasure, in 
hohling in my hand so many of the dear girl s epistles. I 
commenced in the order of the date, and began to read with 
eagerness. It was impossible for Lucy Hardingo to write 
to one she loved, and not exhibit the truth and nature of 
her feelings. These appeared in every paragraph in whic’n 
it was j)roper to make any allusions of the sort. But th© 
letters had other charms. It was apparent throughout, that 
the writer was ignorant that she wrote to an invalid, though 
she could not but know that she wrote to a recluse. Her 
Aim evidently was to amuse Grace, of whose mental suffer* 
ings she could not well be ignorant. Lucy was a kecu 
observer, and her epistles were filled with amu.'iing com 
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monts on tlie follies ihut were daily committed in NoW 
York, as well as in Paris or London. I was deliglitcd with 
the delicate pungency of her satire, which, however, waa 
totally removed fioin vulgar scandal. There was nothing 
ill these letters that luiglit not have been uttered in a draw¬ 
ing-room. to any hut the persons concerned ; and yet they 
were lilled with a humor that rose ofieu to wit, relievc<l by 
a tact and taste that a man never could have atlaine«b 
Throughout, it was apparent to me, Lucy, in order to 
amuse Grace, was giving full scope to a natural talent — 
one that far surjiasscd the same capacity in her brother, be¬ 
ing as true as his was meretricious and Jesuitical *— which 
she had hitherto concealed from us all, merely because she 
had not seen an occasion fit for its use. Allusions in the 
letters, themselves, proved that Grace lia«l commented ou 
this unexpected display of observant humor, and had ex~ 
pressed her surprise at its existence. It was then as novel 
to my sister as it was to myself. I was struck also with 
the fact, that Rupert’s name did not appear once in all 
these letters. They etnliracecl just twenty-seven weeks bo- 
tween the earliest :nid the latest date ; and there were nine- 
and-twenty letters, two having been sent by private con¬ 
veyance ; her father’s, most probably, he occasionally 
making the. journey by land ; yet no one of them contained 
the sliglitcst allusion to her brother, or to either of the Mer- 
tons. This was enough to let me know how well Lucy 
undei'stood the reason of Grace’s withdrawal to Clawbonny. 

“And how is it with Miles Wallingfonrs name?” some 
of ray fair readers may be ready to ask. I went carefully 
through tlie package in the course of the evening, and I set 
aiide two, as the only exceptions in which my name did not 
appear. On examining these two with jealous care, I found 
each had a postscript, one of which was to the following 
elfect: “ I see by the papers that Miles has sailed for Malta, 
having at last left those stubborn Turks. I am glad of 
this, as ono would not wisli to have the excellent fellow 
sliut up in the Seven Towel's, however honorable it may 
Imve beou." The other postscript contained this : “ Diiar 
Miles has got to Leghorn, my father tells me, and may be 
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expected home tliis smimicr. How great happiness this 
?,ill bring you, dearest Grace, I can well undershunl: and 
I need scarcely say that no otte will rejoice more to st e him 
again than his late guardian and myself.” 

That the papers were often looked over to catch rcpojta 
of my movements in Europe, by means of ships arriving 
from different parts of the world, was apparent enough ; 
but I scarce knew what to make of the natural and simply 
affectionate manner in which my name w;ls introduce*!. It 
might proceed from a wish to gratify Grace, and a desire to 
let tlie sister know all that she herself possessc*! tomdiing 
the brother’s movemenU. Then Andrew Drewelt’s naiiio 
occurred very frequently, though it w:is generally in con- 
nection with that of his mother, who had evidently consti- 
tuud herself a sort of regular chaperone for Lii<y, more 
especially during the time she was kept out of the gay worhl 
by her mourning. I re:id several of these passages witli the 
most serupiilous attention, in onler to detect the feeling with 
which they had been written ; but the most practiced art 
could not have more successfully conccaleil any secret of 
this sort, than Lucy’s nalme. This often proves to bo the 
case ; the Just-minded and true among men tiaily lK*comiiig 
the profoundest mysteries to a vicious, cunning, deceptive, 
and selfish world. An honest man, indeed, is ever a para¬ 
dox to all but those who see things with his own eyes. 
This is the rcjison that improper motives are so often im¬ 
puted to the simplest and seemingly most honest deeds. 

The result was, to write, entreating Lucy to come to 
Clawbonny ; first taking care to scewre Iicr father’s assent, 
to ai«l my request.. This was done in a way not to awaken 
any alarm, and yet with sufficient strength to render it 
tolerably certain she would come. On deliberate reflection, 
and after Wing my sister at table, where slie ate nothing 
but n light vegetable diet, and passing the evening with her, 
I thought I could not do less injustice to the invalid or her 
friend. I took the course with great regret on several ac¬ 
counts ; and, among others, from a reluctance to appear to 
draw Lucy aw.ay from the society of my rival, into my own. 
Yet what right had I to caU myself the rival or compelilof 
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of Ji roan who had openly professed an attachment, where I 
had never breathed a syllable myself that might not readily 
be juistaken for tl>e language of that friendship, which time, 
and habit, and a respect for eacli other’s qualities, so easily 
awaken among the young of different sexes ? I had been 
educated almost as Lucy’s brother; and why should she 
not feel toward me as one ? 

Nob went out in the boat as soon as he got his orders, 
and the "Wallingford sailed again in ballast that very night. 
She did not remain at the wharf an hour alter her wheat 
was out. I felt easier when these duties were discharged, 
and was better prepared to pass the night in peace. 
Grace’s manner and appearance, too, contributed to this 
calm ; for she seemed to revive, and to experience some 
degree of earthly happiness, in having her brother near 
her. When Mr. Ilardingc read prayers that night, she 
came to the cliair where I stood, took my hand in hers, and 
knelt at my side. I was touched to tears by this act of 
affection, which .«puke as much of the tenderness of the 
sainted and departetl spirit, lingering around those it had 
loved on earth, as of the affection of the world. I folded 
the dear girl to luy bosom, as I left her at the door of her 
own room that night, and went to my own pillow, with a 
heavy heart. Seamen pray little ; less than they ought, 
amid the rude scenes of their hazardous lives. Still, I had 
not quite forgotten the lessons of childhood, and sometimea 
I practiced on them. That night 1 prayed fervently, 
seeching God to spare my sister, if In his wisdom it were 
meet; and I humbly isivokcd his blessings on the excellent 
divine, aud on Lucy, by name. 1 am not ashamed to 07.3 
h, t who may deride (ho acu 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 

Whcrc\er sorrow in, relief \ronM 
If ^ou do ftorru^T at in; grief in Ioao, 

Ily giving' Io\e, )uur botrovr and mj grief 
Wero bolb cxteroiioed* 

A$ Y(U IJKB If* 

1 SAW but little of Grace, during the early part of the 
succcciling <lay. She had uniformly breakfasted in her owu 
room, of late, and, in tho short visit I paid her there, I 
found her coiiiposc'd, with an appearance of renewed strengtU 
that encouraged mo greatly as to the future. Mr. liar-* 
dingo insisted on rendering an account of liis Rlewardsliip, 
that morning, and I let the good divine have his own way ; 
thougli, had he asked me for a receipt in full, I would 
cheerfully have given it to him, without examining a single 
item. There was a singular peculiarity about Mr. llardingc. 
No one could live less for the world generally ; no one wjia 
less qualified to superintend extensive worldly interests, that 
required care, or thought; and no one wouhl have been a 
more unsafe executor in matters that were intricate or in* 
volved: still, in the mere business of accounts, be was as 
methodical and exact as tho most faithful banker. Rigidly 
honest, and with a strict regard for the rights of others, 
living moreover on a mere pittance, for the greater part if 
his life, this conscientious divine never contracted a debt he 
could not pay. What rendered this caution more worthy 
of remark, was the fact that he had a spcmllhrift son ; but 
even Rupert could never lure him into any weakness of 
tiiis sort. I question if his actual cash receipts, independ¬ 
ently of tho profits of his little glebe, cx<C'^ded S300 in 
any one year; yet he and his children w’cre ever well 
;?rcs?crl, and I knew from observation that his table was 
kiways suinciouay supplied; He got a few presents occ^ 
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eioimlly, from his parishioners, it is true; but they dlii not 
amount to any sum of moment. It was method, and a 
delcriuination not to anticipate his income, that placed him 
so much above the world, while he liad a family to support; 
whereas, now iluit Mrs. Bradfort’s fortune was in the pos¬ 
session of his children, he assured me he felt himself quite 
rich, though he scrupulously refused to appropriate one dol- 
lai of the handsome income that passed through his hands 
as executor, to his own uses. It was all Lucy’s, who was 
entitled to receive this income even in her minority, and to 
her he pai<l every cent, qua-terly; the sister providing for 
Rupert's ample wants. 

Of course, I found everything exact to a farthing; the 
necessary papers were signed, the power of attorney was 
canceled, and I entered fully into the possession of my own. 
An niiexpccted rise in the v.alue of flour had raised iny 
shore receipts that year to the handsome sum of nine thou¬ 
sand dollars. This was not properly income, however, hut 
proflts, j)riiicipally obtained through the labor of the mill. 
By putting all ruy loose cash together, I found I could 
command fully $30,000, in addition to the price of the ship. 
This sum was making me a man quite at my ease, and, 
properly managed, it opened a way to wealth. How gladly 
would I have given every cent of it, to see Grace ns heaJthy 
and happy as she was when I left her at Mrs. Bradfort’s, to 
sail in the Crisis ! 

After settling the figures, Mr. Hardinge and I mounted 
our horses, and rode over the property to take a look at 
th? state of the farm. Our road took us near the little 
rectory and the glebe ; and, here, the simple-minded divine 
broke out into ecstasies on the subject of the beauties of 
his own residence, and the delight with which ho should 
now return to his ancient abode. He loved Clawbonny no 
less than formerly, but ho loved the rectory more. 

* I was born in that humble, snug, quiet old stone cottage, 
Miles, ’ he said, and there I lived for years a happy hus¬ 
band and father, and I hope I may say a faithful shepherd 
of my little flock. Su Michael’s, Clawbonny, is not Trinilv 
New York, but it may prove, on a small scale as to uuui 
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bera, As fitting a nursery of saints. What Inimhle and 
d*-vout Christians have I known to kneel at its little altar, 
Miles, among whom your mother, and your venerable oM 
prandmother, were two of the l>cst. I hope the day is not 
distant when I shall meet there another Mrs. Miles Wal¬ 
lingford. Marry young, iny boy; early marriages prove 
happier than late, where there are the means of subsist¬ 
ence.” 

«You would not have me marry, tituil I can find a 
woin.in whom I shall truly love, dear sir?” 

“ Heaven forbid ! I would rather see you a bachelor to 
my dying day. Kut America has enough females that a 
youth like you could, and indeed ought to love. I could 
direct you to fifty, myself.” 

“ Well, sir, your recommendations wouhl have grcal 
weight with me. I wish you would begin ” 

“That I will, that I will, if you wish it, my dear boy 
Well, there is a Miss Ilervcy, Miss Kate Ilervey, in town 
a girl of excellent qualities, and who would just suit you 
c<inld you agree.” 

“ I recollect the young lady ; the greatest objection I 
bhould raise to her, is a want of personal attractions. Of 
all Mrs. Bradfort’s acquaintances, I think she was among 
the very plainest." 

« What is beauty, Miles ? In marriage, very difTerent 
rccommcudationa arc to be looked for by the husband.” 

“ Yet, I have understood you practiced on another 
theory; Mrs. Ilardinge, even as 1 recollect her, was veiy 
handsome." 

“ Yes, that is true,” answered the good divine, simply | 
“ she was so; but beauty is not to be considered as an ob¬ 
jection. If you do not relish the idea of Kale Ilervcy, 
what do you say to Jane Harwood —there is a pretty girl 
for you.” 

“ A pretty girl, sir, but not for me. But, m naming so 
many young ladies, why do you overlook your own daugh¬ 
ter?” 

1 said thU with a sort of de.speraUj resolution, tempted bj 
Ito opportunity, and Uie dirwtion the discourse had taken 
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"Wlion it w.is uttered, I repented of my temerity, and al* 
most trembled to bear the answer. 

“Lucy!” exclaimed Mr. Ilardingc, turning suddenly 
toward me, and looking so intently and earnestly in iny 
face, that I saw the j)Ossibility of such a thing then struck 
hinj for the first time. “ Sure enough, why sliould you not 
marry Lucy? There Is not a particle of rolationsh’p bc- 
iweru yovi, after all. though I have so long considered you 
tis brother and sister. I wish wc had thouaht of this ear- 
licr. Miles; it would be a most capital nnection — though 
I should insist on your quitting tltc sea. Lucy has too 
affectionate a heart, to be always in distress for an absent 
husband. I wonder the possibility of this thing did not 
strike me, before it was too late; in a man so much accus¬ 
tomed to see what is going on around me, to overlook 
this!” 

The words, “ too late,” sounded to me like the doom of 
fate; and had my simple-minded companion but the tithe 
of the observation which he so mtjch vaunted, he must have 
seen my agitation. I had advanced so far, however, that I 
determined to learn the worst, whatever pain it might cost 
tne. 

“ I stippose, sir, the very circumstance that we were 
brought up together has prevented us all from regarding 
the thing as possible. But, why ‘ too late,’ niy excellent 
guardiatj, if we who arc the most interested in the thing 
should happen to think otherwise?” 

“ Certainly not too late, if you include Lucy, herself, in 
your conditions; but I am afraid, Miles, it is ‘ too late ’ for 
Lucy.” 

“Am I to understand, then, that Miss Hardinge is en¬ 
gaged to ilr. Drewett ? Are her affections enlisted in his 
behalf?” 

“ You may he certain of one thing, boy, and that is, if 
Lucy bo engaged, her affections are enlisted —so conscien¬ 
tious a young woman w’oald never marry without giving 
her heart with her hand. As for the fact, howeveiv I know 
nothing, except by inference. I do suppose a mutual at* 
lachraont to exist between her and Andrew DrewetU” 
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** Of course with good reason, sir. Lucy ie net a 
cxHiuctie, or .a girl to encourage when she does not mean to 
accept.” 

That’s all I know of the matter. Drewett continncs lo 


visit; is as attentive as a young man well cjin be, where a 
young woman is as scrupulous as is Lucy about the jcopiT 
forms, and I infer they understand exich other. I have 
thought of speaking lo Lucy on the subject., but 1 do not 
wish to intluence her judgment, in a c:ise where there exists 
no objeolion. Drowelt is every way a suit.able inulcli. and 
I wish tilings to Lake their own course. There is one little 
circuiiistauce, however, that I can mention lo you as a -ort 
of son. Miles, and which I consider conclusive as to the 
girl’s iucliiialions — I have remarked that she refuses all 
expedients lo get her to be alone with Drewett; refuses to 
make excursions in which she must be driven in his curricle, 
or to go anywhere with him, even lo the next door. So 
particular is she, that she contrives never to bo alone with 
him, even in his many visiu to the house.” 

“ And do you consider that as a proof of attachment. — 
of her being engaged? Does your own ex|>erience, sir, 


confirm sucb a notion ? ” 

« What else can it be, if it be not a consciousness of a 

passion_of an attaclinicnt that she is afraid every one will 

ace? You do not understand the sex, I perceive, Miles, or 


the fineness of their natures would be more apparent to you. 
As for my experience, no conclusion can be drawn from 
that, as I and my dear wife were ihiown together Aery 
young, all alone, in her mother’s country-house; and the 
old lady being bedridden, there Avas no opportuinty for the 
basliful maiden to betray this consciousness. But if I un¬ 
derstand human nature, such is the secret of Lucy s fell¬ 
ings toAvards AndrcAV Drewett. It is of no great moment 
to you, IMiles, notAvithstanding, as tboro are plenty more 

voung Avomen to be had in the world. t 

“True, sir; but there is only one Lucy Ilardinge . 1 

rejoined, with a fervor and strength of utterance lb:,t be- 

irnved more than I intended. ... * 

ily late guardian actually stopped his horse this tune. t« 
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look at me, and I could perceive deep coucern gathering 
around his usually serene and placid brow. He began to 
penetrate my feelings, and I believe they caused him real 
grief. 


“I never could have dreamed of this!” Mr. Ilardinge 
at length exclaimed. “ Do vou really love Lucy, my dear 
Miles?” 


“ Bettor than I do iny own life, sir — I almost worship 
llic earth she ticads on—love her with iny whole heart, 
and liave loved, I believe, if the truth were known, ever 
since I was sixteen — perhaps I hjid better say, twelve 
years old! *' 

The truth escaped inc, as the torrent of the Mississippi 
breaks through llie levee, and a passage once open for ita 
exit, it cleared a way for itself, tinlil the current of my feel¬ 
ings left no doubt of its direction. I believe I was a little 
ashamed of my own weakness, for I caused my horse to 
walk forwaril, Mr. Ilardinge accompanying the movement, 
for a considerable distance, in a ])rofound, and I doubt not, 
a i>ainfnl silence. 

“This has taken me altogether by surprise, Milos,” my 
late gnardiau resumed; “ altogether by surprise. What 
would I not give could this have been known a year or 
two since ! My dear hoy, I feel for you, from the bottom 
of my heart, for I can understand what it must be to love 
a girl like Lucy, without hope. Why did you not let this 
bo known sooner — or, why did you insist on going to sea, 
having so strong a motive for remaining at home?” 

” I was too young, at that time, sir, to act on, or even to 
understand my own feelings. On my return, in the Crisis, 
1 found Lucy in a set superior to that in which I was born 
and educated, and it would have been a poor proof of my 
attachment to wish to bring her down nearer to my owu 
level.” 

“I understand you, Miles, and can appreciate the genet- 
osity of your conduct; though I am afraid it would have 
been too late on your return in the Crisis. That was only 
B twelvemonth since, and, then, I rather think, Andrew 
Drevvott had offered. There is good sense in your feeling 
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on the subject of marriages in unequal cotuliticna in life, 
for ilicy certainly le:ul to many lieart-biirnings, an»l greatly 
lessen the chances of happiness. One thing is cei’tain; in 
all such cases, if the inferior cannot rise to the height of 
the >uperior, the superior must sink to the level of the in* 
ferifjr. JIan anti wife cannot cotJtiuue to occupy tlilKMenl 
social iKJsitions ; and as for the nonsense that is uttered ou 
such subjects, hy visii>naries, under the claim of its being 
common-seiisc, it is only fit for preteinling theories, ami can 
have nothing to do with the groat rules of practice. \ou 
were right in priticiple, then. Miles, though you have greatly 
exaggeratetl the facts of your own particular cas-.' 

“ I have always known, sir, and have ever neon ready to 
admit, that the Ilardinges have belonged to a dilferenl class 
of society frotn that llllecl hy the Wallingfonls." 

“ This is true, Imt in part only ; ami hy no moans true 
U) a degree that need have drawn any impassable lino be¬ 
tween you atid Lucy. You forget how poor we (hen were, 
and how substantial a bonetit the care of (’lawbonny might 
have been to my dear girl. Hcsidcs, yon are of reputable 
descent and position, if not precisely of the gentry ; oikI 
this is not a country, or an age, to carry notions of such a 
nature beyond the strict hounds of reason. Ion and Lucy 
were educated on the s.imc level; and, after all, that is the 
great essential for the marriage connection.** 

There was great good sense in what Mr. Ilardingc said ; 
and I began to sec that pride, and not humility, might have 
inltrfered with my happiness. As I firmly believed it was 
no 9 too late, however, I began to wish the subject changed; 
for I felt it grating on some of my most sacred feelings. 
■With a view to <livert tlic couvcr»ation to another channel, 
tlierefore, I remarked with some emphasis, aflecting an in- 
difteixince 1 did not feci,— 

“ What cannot be curcrl, must be endured, sir ; and I 
shall endeavor to find a sailor's liappiness hereafter, in lov¬ 
ing my ship. Besides, were Andrew Drewett entirely out 
of*tho question, it is now ‘ too late,* in another sense, since 
it would never do for the roan who, himself at hi« rase in 
Uic way of money, hesitated about ollering when his in's« 
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tress was poor, to prove liis love, by proposing to Mr^ 
Ib.ulforl's lieiress. Still, I own to so much weakness iia 
to wish to know, before we close the subject forever, why 
Jlr. Drewett ami your (laughter do not marry, if they are 
engaged? Perhaps it is owing only to Lucy’s mourning.'” 

“ I have myself imputed it to another cause. Rupert is 
entirely (le[iemleiit on his sister, and I know Lucy so well 
as to feel certain — some extraordinary cause not interpos* 
jnfF — that she wishes to bestow half her cousin’s foi'tune 
t(:j.^icr brother. This cannot be done until she is of age, 
and sh.’' wants near two years of attaining her majority.” 

I made no answer; f^jr I felt how likely this was to be 
true. Lucy was not a girl of professions, and she would 
be very apt to keep a resolution of this nature a secret in 
her own breast, until ready to carry it into execution. No 
more passed between Mr. Ilardinge and myself, on the sub¬ 
ject of otir recent conversation ; though I cotild see my 
avowal had made him sad, and that it induced him to treat 
me with more alTcction, even, than had been his practice. 
Once or twice, in the (jourse of the next day or two, I over 
heard him soliloquizing — a habit to which he was a good 
deal addiclcil — daring which lie would murmur, “ ^Vhat a 
pity ! ” — “I low much to be regretted! ” — ‘*1 would rather 
have him for a son than any man on earth!” and other 
similar expressions. Of course, these involuntary disclos¬ 
ures did not weaken ray regard for my late guardian. 

About noon, the Grace and Lucy c.ame in, and Neb re¬ 
ported that Dr. Bard was not at home. He had left ray 
letter, however, and it would be delivered as soon ns possi¬ 
ble, lie told me also that the wind had been favorable 
on the river, and that the AVallingford must iC4ach town 
that day. 

Nothing further occurred, worthy of notice. I passed 
the afternoon with Grace, in the little room ; and wc con¬ 
versed much of the past, of our parents in particular, with¬ 
out adverting, however, to her situation, any fUrtlier than 
to apprise her of what I had done. I thought she wtis not 
sorry to learn I had sent for Lucy, now that I was with 
her, and it was no longer possible her illness could be con* 
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tca*cf1. Ar for the physicians, ^hen they were mcnthn.ch 
1 could see a look of tender concern in Grace’s eyes, as if 
she regretted that I still clung to the delusion of hoping to 
see her healtli restored. Notwithstanding these little draw¬ 
backs, we passed a sweet eventide together. For more 
than an hour, Grace lay on iny bosom, occasionally patting 
her hand on my cheeks, as the child caresses its mother. 
This wa-s an ohl habit of hers, and it was one I was equally 
delighti'd and pained to have her resume, now we ucre of 
the age and stature of man ami woman. 

The next day was Sunday, ami Grace inpiste<l o.i my 
driving her to church. This w.as done, accordin-ty, in a 
very old-fashioned, but very c.asy Hoslon chaise, that had 
belonged to my mother, and with very careful driving. The 
congregation, like the church edifice, of St. ^lichael s uas 
very small, l>eing confined, with some twenty or thirty ex¬ 
ceptions, to the fatnily ami dependents of Clawbonny. Mr 
Haixlinge’s little flock was hedged in hy other denomnm- 
tions on every side, and it was not an easy matter to break 
through the harriers that surrounded it. Then he was not 
posseted witli the spirit of proselytism, coutculiiig himself 
with aiding in the spiritual advancenjcnl of those whom 
Providence had consigned to his c:jrc. On the present 
occasion, however, the little building was full, ami that 
as much as could have happened had it l>ecn ns largo as SU 
Peter’s itself. The pr.ayers were devoutly and fervently 
read, and the sermon was plain and filled with jiicly. 

My sister professed hei-self in no manner wearied with 
the exertion. We dined with Mr. Ilnrdingc.at the rectory, 
wliicli was quite near the church ; and the irrcvcrcut, busi¬ 
ness-like, make-weight sort of look, of going m to one scr- 
Vico ahnost as soon as the other was ended, os if to score 
off. so much preaching and praying as available at the least 
trouble, being avoided, by having the evening service com- 
3 -cuco late, she Was enabled to remain until the close of 
'.ho day. Mr. Hardingo rarely preachwl but once of a Sun- 
,lay. Ho considered the worship of God, and the ofilccs of 
the Cliurch, as the proper duties of the day, ana regarded 
his own wisdom as a matter of secondary importance. Pul 
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one sormon cost him as much labor, and study, and anxiety, 
as most cler^ymeti’s two. His preaching, also, had the 
high <juali(ication ot‘ being ad<lresscd to the affections of his 
Hock, and not to its fears ami interests. He constantly re- 
iniijilc<l us of God’s love, and of the beauty of holiness; 
while I do not reincinber to have heard him allude half a 
rlozcMi times in his life to the terrors of judgment and pim- 
ishment, except as they were connected with that disnp* 
pointed love. I suppose there are sjiirits that rciiuire these 
alitisions, an<l the temptations of future happiness, to incite 
their feelings; but 1 like the pre.acher who is a Christian 
because Ijc feels himself draion to holiness, by a power tliat 
is of itself holy ; and not those who appeal to their people, 
as if heaven and hell were a mere matter of preference and 
avoidance, on the ground of expediency. I cannot better 
characterize Mr. Ilanlingc's preaching, than by saying, that 
1 do not remember ever to have left his church with a 
sense of fear toward the Creator; though 1 have often been 
im[)rcsscd with a love that was as profound as the adora¬ 
tion that had been awakened. 

Another calm and comparatively happy evening was 
passed, during which I conversed freely with Grace of my 
own intcutions, endeavoring to revive in her au interest iu 
life, by renewing old impressions, and making her ])artici- 
pale in my feelings. Had 1 been willi her from the hour 
pliriiig opcncjl, with its renewal of vegetation, and all llio 
joys it confers on the innocent and happy, 1 have often 
thought since, 1 might have succeeded. As it was, she 
listened with attention, and apparently with pleasure, for 
she saw it serve<l to relieve my mind. We did not sepa¬ 
rate until I insisted Grace should retire, and Cliloe had 
tnude more than one remonstrance about her young mis¬ 
tress’s cxaecding the usual time. On leaving my sister’s 
chamber, the uegress followed me with a light, lest I should 
fall, among the intricate turnings, and th6 ups and downs 
of the old building. 

“ Well, Chloe,” I said, as we proceeded together, “ how 
do you find Neb? Docs he improve by this running about 
on the ocean — especially do you think he is tanned?** 
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“ De felAcT ! ” 

“ Yes, be is a fellow, sure euongb, and let me* tell you, 
Cbloe, a very capital fellow, loo. If it can be of any ad¬ 
vantage to him ill your favor to know the truth, I will ju>t 
say, a more u'seful seaman does not s:ul t!>e ocean than Neb, 
and that I consider him of as much importance as the main¬ 
mast.” 

What be dut, Masser Mile ? ” 

•‘I see nothing, Chloo — there are no spooks at Claw- 
bonny, you know.” 

“ No, s;ih ! What be ’o t’ing Neb like, de/«7-Ier ? ” 

“Olil I ask your pardon — the mainmast, you n.'an. 
It is the most important spar in the ship, and I meant that 
Neb was as useful as that mast- In buttle, too, Neb is as 
brave as a lion." 

Here Cbloe could stand it no longer; slic fairly laughed 
outright, in pure, natural admiration of her suitor’s (lualities. 
When this was performed, she ejaculate<l once more, He 
fel-ler/** dropped a courtesy, said “Good night, JIassei 
Mile,” and left mo at my own door. Alas! alas ! among 
the improvemenu of this age, wo have entirely lost the 
breed of the careless, good-iialurcil, affectionate, faithful, 
hard-working, and yet happy blacks, of whom more or less 
were to bo found in every respectable and long-established 

family of the Slate, forty years ago. 

The next day was one of great anxiety to me. I rose 
early, and the first thing was to ascertain the direction of 
the wind. In midsummer this was apt to be southerly, and 
BO it proved on that occasion. Neb was sent to tho point, 
as a lookout; he returned about ten, ami reported a fleet ot 
sloops in sigbU These vessels were still a long distance 
down the river, but they were advancing at a tolerable rale. 
Whether the Wallingford were among them, or no^ A:is 
more than could yet ho told. I sent him back to b>9 sta¬ 
tion, as soon as ho had eaten; and unable to remain quiet 
in the house, myself, I mounted my horse, and rode out into 
the fields. Here, as usual, I experienced tho happiness o 
looking at objecu my ancestors loved to regat^ and wbich 
always have had a strong and near interest wiUi me. 
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Perhaps do country that ever yet existed has been so 
little umlerstood, or so much misrepresented, as this Amer¬ 
ica of ours. It is as little understood, I was on the point 
of saying, at home as it is abroad, and almost as iniicli mis- 
rei)resented. Certainly its possessors are a good deal 
addicted to valuing themselves on distinctive advantages 
that, in reality, they do not enjoy, while their enemies 
declaim about vices and evils from which they are compara¬ 
tively free. Facts are made to suit theories, and thus it is 
that we sec well-intentioned, and otherwise respectable 
writi-rs, constantly running into extravagances, in order to 
adapt the circumstances to the supposed logical or moral 
iiifcreneo. This reasoning backward has caused Alisou, 
with all his knowledge and fair-mindedness, to fall into 
several egregious errors, as I have discovered while recently 
reading his gjvat work on Europe. Ho says we are a 
migratory race, and that we do uot love the sticks and 
stones that surroniiil us, but quit the paternal roof without 
regret, and consider the play-grounds of infancy as only so 
much land for the market, lie also hazanls the assertion, 
tliat there is not such a thing as a literal farmer — that is, 
a tenant who farms his land from a landloixl — in all Amer¬ 
ica. Now, ns a rule, aud comparing the habits of America 
with those of older countries, in which land is not so abun¬ 


dant, this may bo true; but as literal fact, nothing can be 
less 60 . Four lifihs of the inhabited poriiou of the Amer¬ 
ican territory has a civilized existence of half a century’s 
tiuration ; and there has not been lime to create the long- 
livel atbichmeiils named, more especially in the regions 
that ars undergoing the moral fusion that is always an 
atteiidujtt of a new’ settlement. That thousands of heart¬ 


less speculators exist among us, who do regard everything, 
even to the graves of tlieir fathers, as only so much im¬ 
provable property, is as undeniable as the fact that they are 
odious to all men of any moral feeling; but thousands aud 
tens of thousands are to bo found in the country, who do 
reverence their family possessions from a sentiment that is 
creditable to human uature. I will not mention Clawbonny 
Kud ;{s history, lest I might bo suspected of being partial 
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bn‘. it would be easy for me to point out a hundred f;uiiilie», 
r^hracing all classes, from the great proprietor to the plain 
yeoman, who own and reside on the estates of those who 
lirst received them from the hand of nature, and this after 
o)ie or two centuries of possession. XVhat will Mr. Alison 
say, for instance, of the Manor of Kensselacr? A iu;r..or, 
ill the legal sense, it is no longer, certainly, the new institu¬ 
tions destroying all the feuthil tenures ; but, as mere i)rop- 
eriy, the late patroou transmilteil it as regularly to his 
posterity, ns any estate was ever tniiisiuitte<l in ICmope. 
Tins extensive manor lies in the heart of New ^ ork, a State 
uhout as large and about as populous as Scotland, and it 
cinbraees no less than three cities in its bosom, though their 
sites are not included in its ownership, having been ex¬ 
empted by earlier gr.ants. It is of more than two ceiiluriea’ 
existence, and it extends eight-and-forty miles ca.st ami west, 
and half that distance, north ami south. Nearly all this 
vast property is held, at this hour, ot the A an Ivenssclaei?, 
as landlord.s, and is fartneil by their tenants, there being 
Rcvcr.il thousands of the latter. Tho same is true, on a 
binaller scale, of the Living-^ton, the Van CortlamU, tho 
I'hilipsc, the Nicoll, and various other old New York 
estates, though several were lost by attainder in the Hevolu- 
lion. I exp'hiin the.se things, lest any European who may 
happen to read this bot>k, should rcguui it as fiction; for, 
allowing for trilling diirereiiccs, a humlred Clawhonnys aro 
to be f<rund on the two banks of the Hudson, at this very 
hour.^ 

liut to return to tho narrative. 


* Even tbe American may looni ibe followiuK Cicta witb some eurpTwe. h 
{| now alwul fivo-snd.tw«.ty year. Ibo writer. a» Ui.a.il by tbe 
came into po«e«ioti of two farm., lyinjc within Iwenty-Ihrce mile* of New 
York in each of which there bail been three ccneratlon. of teiianU, anU a. 
naiiy oflaiullord., without a Kfap of a i«n having ivuacd between the 
feo bx a. tbe writer could ever diuover, receipU for rent ciceptcd. Ut nlao 
.tend, in nearly Uie Mine relation to another faro., in the Muie county, on 
whieb a bsa« fur ninety year. i. at IhU moment running, one of the cortnanU 
if which nrewsrilwa that the tenant abaU » frequent divine aervice ^rding 
U,e ChureWEnglond. when opportunity ofier,.- What an evident of 
nature of tho tyranny from which our ancclor. wcaped. more erjieciaUy wbm 
U u ■ecu tbe tenant waa obliged to .ubmlt to tliis Mveiw caaetion, iw 

•orwIJeratioo of a rent that ia merely DOmiual I 
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Sly curiosity increased so much as the day advanced {!sat 
i rode towards the point to look for the sloop. There she 
was, sure enough, ami there was Neb, too, galloping a young 
horse, bareback, to the house with the news. 1 met him 
with an order to proceed to the wharf with the chaise, 
while I dashed on in the same direction myself, almost 
devoured with an impatience to learn the success of my 
difterent missions as I galloped along. I could see th« 
upper part of the Wallingford’s s;iils gliding through the 
leaves that fringed the bank, and it was apparent that sho 
and I would reach the wharf almost at the same instant. 
Notwithstanding all my anxiety, it was impossible to get a 
glimj>se of the vessel’s dock. 

I did not quit the saddle until the planks of the wharf 
were under the horse’s hoofs. Then I got a view of the 
sloop’s decks for the first time. A respectable-looking, tall, 
slender, middle-aged man, with .a bright dark eye, was on 
the (]uartcr-(leck, aud I bowed to him, inferring at once that 
he was one of the mediciil gentlemen to whom I had sent 
tlie message. In effect, it was Post, the second named on 
ID)’ list, the first not being able to come. He returned my 
b(.>w, but before I couhl alight and go on board to receive 
him, Warble’s head rose from the cabin, and my mate sprung 
ashore and shook me cordially by the hand. 

“ Hero I am. Wiles, my boy,” cried Marble, whom, off 
duty, I had earnestly begged to treat me with his old 
freedom, and who took me at my word, “ here I am, Allies, 
my boy, and farther from salt water than I have been in 
five-and-twenty years. So this is the famous Clawboimy ! 
1 cannot say much for tl»e port, whicli is somewhat crowded 
while it contains but one craft, though the river outside is 
pretty well, as rivers go. D'ye know, lad, that I’ve been 
in a fever all the way up lest wc should get ashore, on one 
side or the other? your having land on both tacks at once 
is too much of a good thing. This coming up to Claw- 
bonny has put mo in mind of running them straits, though 
wc have had rather better weather this passage, and a clear 
horizon. What d’ye call that affair up against the hillside 
fonder, with the jig-a-merree that is turning in the water ? 
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•‘That’s a Hiill, my friend, and the jig-a-nierree is the 
very wheel on which you have heard me say my father was 
crushed.’' 

Marble looked sorrowfully at the wliccl, squeezed my 
hand, as if to express sorrow for having renriiuled me of so 
painful jui event, and then I heard him nuirtnuring to him¬ 
self, “ Well, I never had a father to lose. No bloody mill 
couhl do me that injury.” 

“ That gentleman on the <juarter-<leck,” I remarked, •* n 
a physician for whom I sent to town, I suppose.” 

“ Aye, aye, he’s some such matter, I do suppose, though 
I’ve been generalizing so much about thi.s here river, and 
the luanner of sailing a craft of that rig. I’ve had little to 
sav to him. I’m always a better friend to the cook than to 
the surgeon. But, Miles, my lad, there’s a rare 'un i'* the 
ship's after-cabin, I can tell you!” 

“ That must he Lucy ! ” and I did not stop to pay my 
compliments to the strange gentleman, but almost lrap<-<l 
into the vessel’s cabin. 

There was Lucy, sure enough, attended by a reapcctablo- 
lookitig elderly black feiuale, one of the half dozen slaves 
that had become hers by the death of ISIrs. Bradfort. 
Neither spoke, but we shook hands with frankness, and I 
understood by the an.^ious expression of my companion’s 
eye, all she wished to know. 

“ I really think she seems better, and certainly she is far 
more cheerful, within this last day or two,” I answered to 
the appeal. “ Yesterday she was twice at cimrch, and this 
morning, for a novelty, she Ijreakfastcd with me.” 

“ God be praised! ” Lucy exclaimed, with fervor. Tlien 
ftho sat down ami relieved her feelings in tears. I told her 
to expect me again, In a few minutes, and joinc*l the physi¬ 
cian, who, by this time, was apprised of my presence- The 
calm, considerate manner of Post gave me a confidence I 
luid not felt for some days j and I really began to hope it 
might still be within the power of his art to save the sistei 
i so dearly loved. 

Our dispositions for quitting the sloop wore soon made, 
and we ascended the hill together, Lucy leaning on my 

as 
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arm. On its summit w.as tlic chaise, into which the doctor 
an«\ Marble were persuaded to enter, Lucy preferring to 
walk. The negress was to proceed in the vehicle that had 
been sent for the luggage, and Lucy and I set out, arm and 
arm, to walk rather more than a mile in company, and that, 
too, without the presence of a third person. Such au 
occurrence, under any other circumstances than those in 
which we were both placed, would have made me one of 
the happiest men on earth ; but, in the actual situation in 
which I found myself, it rendered me silent and uncomfort¬ 
able. Not so with Lucy; ever natuml, and keeping truth 
incessantly before her eyes, tho dear girl took my arm with¬ 
out the least embarrassment, and showed no sign of impa¬ 
tience or of doubt. Sho was sad, but full of a gentle con- 
Bdence in her own sincerity and motives. 

“ Tliis is dear Clawbonny again ! ” she exclaimed, after 
we had walked in silence a short distance. “ How beauti¬ 
ful are the fields, how fresh the woods, how sweet the 
fiowera. Oh! Miles, a day in such a spot as this is worth 
a year in town ! ” 

“ Why then do you, who have now so much at your 
command, pass more than half your time between the 
heated bricks of Wall Street, when you know how happy 
we should all bo to see you here, among us again ? ” 

I have not been certain of this; that has been Uie sole 
reason of my absence. Had I known 1 should be welcome, 
nothing would havo induced me to suffer Grace to pass the 
last six sad, sad months by herself.*’ 

“ Known that you should be welcome! Surely you have 
not supposed, Lucy, that I cau ever regard you os anything 
but welcome hero ? ” 

“ I had no allusion to you — thought not of you. Miles, 
at all,” answered Lucy, with the quiet manner of one who 
felt she was thinking, acting, and speaking no more than 
what was perfectly right; “ my nund was dwelling alto¬ 
gether on Grace.” 

Is it possible you could doubt of Grace’s willingness to 
•ee you at all times and in all places, Lucy ? ” 

** 1 have doubted it; have thought I was acting pru* 
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dcntly and well in staying away just at this time, thougli I 
now begin to ffear the decision has been hasty and unwise." 

“ May I ask why Lucy Hardinge has come to so singular 
and violent an opinion, as connected with her bosom friend 
and almost sister, Grace Wallingford?” 

•* That almost sister ! Oh ! Miles, what is there I pos¬ 
sess which I would not give that there might be perfect 
confidence again between you and me on this subject; such 
confidcDce as existed when we were boy and girl — chil¬ 
dren, I might say.” 

‘•And what prevents it? Certain I am the alienation 
does not, cannot come from me. You liavc only to speak, 
Lucy, to liavo an attentive listener; to ask, to receive the 
truest answers. What can, then, prevent the confidence 
you wish ?” 

“There is one obstacle; surely, Miles, you can readily 
imagine what I mean ? ” 

“ Can it bo possible Lucy is alluding to Andrew Drew- 
elt ? ” I thought to myself. “ Has she discovered iny 
attachment, and does she, will she, can she regret her own 
engagement?” A lover who thought thus, would not be 
apt to leave the question long in doubt. 

“ Deal plainly with me, I implore'of you, Lucy,” I said, 
solemnly. “One word uttcre*! with your old sincerity and 
frankness may close a chasm that Las now been widening 
between us for the last year or two. What is the obstacle 
you mean ? ” 

“ I have seen and felt the alienation to which you allude 
quite ns sensibly as you can have done youi-self, Miles,” the 
dear girl answered, in her natural, simple manner; “ and I 
will trust all to your generosity. Need I say more, to 
explain what I mean, than mention the name of Rupert?” 

“What of him, Lucy? — be explicit; vague allusions 
may bo worse than nothing.” 

Lucy's little hand was on my arm, and she had drawn 
its glove on account of tlie heat. I felt it press me, 
almost convulsively, as she added, “ I do, I must think you 
have too much affection and gratitude for my dear father, 
too much regard for me, ever to forget that you and Rupert 
once lived together as brothers? ” 
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‘•Grace has my promise already, on that subject. I 
shall never take the world's course with Rupert, in thfa 
alTuir.” 

I heard Lucy's involuntary sob, as if she gasped for 
breath; and, turning, I saw her sweet eyes bent on roy 
face with ,au expression of thankfulness that could not ba 
mistaken. 

“I would have given the same pledge to you, Lucy,and 
purely on your own account. It would be too much to 
cause you to mourn for your brother’s ” — 

I did not name the offense, lest my feelings should 
tempt me to use too strong a term. 

“ This is all I ask—all I desire, Miles; Mess you — 
bless you ! for having so freely given me this assurance. 
Now my heart is relieved from this burden, I am ready to 
speak frankly to you; still, hud I seen Grace ”— 

“ Have no scruples on account of your regard for worn* 
anly feeling—I know everything, and shall not attempt 
to conceal from you, that disappointed love for Rupert has 
brought ray sister to the state she is in. This might not 
have happened, had either of us been with her; but, 
•Suried as she has been alone in this place, her wounded 
oensibiliUes have proved too strong for a frame that is so 
delicate.” 

There was a pause of a minute, after I ended. 

“ I have long feared that some such calamity would 
befall us,” Lucy answered in a low, measured tone. “ I 
iliihk you do not understand Grace as well as I do, Miles. 
Her mind and feelings have a stronger in6uence tlian 
common over her body; and I fear no society of ours, or 
of others, could have saved her this trial. Still, we imisi 
not despair. It is a trial — that is just the word ; and by 
means of tenderness, the most sedulous care, good advice, 
and all that we two can do to aid, there must yet be hope. 
Now there is a skillful physician here, he must be dealt 
faitly by, and should know the whole.” 

“I intended to consult you on this subject —one has 
sucb a reluctance to expose Grace’s most sacred feel 
ings 1 ■’ 
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“Surely it need not go quite as far as tbat,” rcturiiod 
I.iicy, with sensitive quickness; ‘'something — much — 
must be left to conjecture ; but Dr. Post must know that 
the mind is at tbc bottom of the evil; though I fear ih.at 
young ladies can seldom admit tbc existence of such a 
•;omj)laint. without having it attributed to a weakness of 
this nature.” 

“That proceeds from the certainty that your sex has so 
much heart, Lucy; your very existence being bound >p u 
otliers.” 

“Grace is one of peculiar strength of afTections—but. 
Miles, we will talk no further of this at present. I scarce 
know how to speak of iny brotlier’s affairs, and )’ou must 
give me time to reflect. Now we are at Clawbonny again 
we cannot long continue strangers to each other.” 

This was said so sweetlv, I could have knelt and kissed 
her shoe-ties ; and yet so simply, ns not to induce inisiu- 
Icrprctation. It serve<i to change the discourse, however, 
ami the remainder of the way we talked of the past- Lm y 
K|H)kc of her cousin’s death, relating various little incidents 
to show how much Mrs. Bradfort was attaclicd to her, and 
how good a woman she was ; but not a syllabic was said 
of the will. I was required, in my turn, to fniisli the 
uarrativc of my last voyage, which had not been com¬ 
pleted at tbc theatre. Wien Lucy learned that the rough 
seaman wlio had come in the sloop was filarble, slie mani¬ 
fested great interest in him, declaring, had she known it 
during the pass.age, that she would have introduced hcrscif. 
All this time, Rupert’s name was not mentioned between 
us; aud I reached the bouse, feeling that something like 
the interest I had formerly possessed there, had been 
awakened io the bosom of my companion. She was, at 
least, firmly and confidingly my friend. 

Chloe met Lucy at tlic door with a message — Miss 
Grace wanted to see Miss Lucy, alone. I dreaded this 
.nterview, and looked forward to l>eing present at it; but 
Lucy begged me to confide in her, and I felt bound to 
tomply. Wiilo the dear girl was gone to my sisler’a 
toom, I sought the physician, with whom I had n brief 
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but explicit conference. I tobl ibis gentleman bow much 
Grace bad been alone, permitting sorrow to wear \»pon 
bor frame, and gave him to understand that the seat of 
my sister's inuUnly was mental suffering. Post was a cool, 
discriminating man, and be ventured no remark until he 
bad seen Ins patient; ibougb I could perceive, by tie 
keen manner in which bis piercing eye was fixed on mine, 

• liAt all I said was fully noted. 

It was more than an hour before Lucy reappeared. It 
was obvious at a glance that she bad been dreadfully 
agitated, and cruelly surprised at the condit-ion in which 
ebo bad found Grace. It was not that disease, in any of 
its known forms, was so very apparent; but that my 
sister resembled already a being of another world, in the 
beaming of her countenance — in the bright, unearthly ex¬ 
pression of her eyes— and in the slightness and delicacy 
of the hohl she seemed, generally, to have on life. Grace 
had al ways something of this about her —much, I might 
better have said ; but it now appeared to be left nearly 
alone, as her thoughts and strength gradually receded from 
tho means of existence. 

The physician returned with Lucy to my sister’s room, 
where ho passed more than an hour ; as long a time, in¬ 
deed, he afterward told me himself, as he thought could 
be done without fatiguing las patient. The advice he gave 
me was cautious and discreet. Certain tonics were pre¬ 
scribed ; we were told to endeavor to divert the mind of 
our precious charge from her sources of uneasiness, by 
gentle means and prudent expedients. Change of scene 
was advised also, could it be done without producing too 
much fatigue. I suggested the AVallingfoVd, as soon as 
this project was mentioned. She was a small sloop, it is 
kVuc, but had two very comfortable cabins; my father hav¬ 
ing had one of them constructed especially in reference to 
my mother’s occasional visits to town. The vessel did 
little, at that season of the year, besides transporting flour 
to market, and bringing back wheat. In the autumn, she 
carried wood, and the products of the neighborhood. A 
holiday might be granted her, and no harm come of iU 
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Dr. Post approved the idea, saying frankly there wa.« no 
objection but the expense; if I could bear that, a belter 
plan could not possibly be adopted. 

That night wc discussed the matter in the family circle, 
Mr. Hardinge having come from the rectory to join us. 
Everybody approved of the scheme, it was so much better 
than leaving Grace to pine away by herself in the solitude 
of Clawbouny. 

“I have a patient at the Springs,” said Dr. Post, “who 
is very anxious to see me ; and, to own the truth, I am a 
little desirous of drinking the waters myself, for a week. 
Carry me to Albany, and land me ; after which you can 
descend the river, and continue your voyage to as many 
places, and for as long a time, as the strength of Miss 
Wallingford, and your own inclinations, shall dicUitc.” 

This project seemed excellent in all our eyes ; even 
Grace heard it with a smile, placing herself entirely in 
our hands. It v.-as decided to put it in practice* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

And fihe siU nnd at me, 

With those deep and tender uyea, 

Like the stars, so stiJI an<t saintlike, 

Looking downward from the s1;ic5. 

Lonopulov. 

Trii: next morning I set about tlie meaj^iircs itecessary 
for carrying out our plan. IHarble was invited to lie of 
the paity, the arrangements concerning the ship allowing 
of his absence for a few days. Once engaged, he was of 
infinite service, entering into the plan as my mate. The 
regular skipper was glad to have a furlough ; and I re¬ 
tained on board no one of the proper crew but tlie river- 
pilot ; a man who could not be dispensed with. By this 
arrangement, we cleared the cabin from company that was 
not desirable for the circumstances. Neb and tliree of 
the Clawbonuy blacks were delighted to go on such an 
excursion, and all were more or less familiar with the little 
duty that W’ould be required of them. Indeed Marble, 
Neb, and myself, were every way able to fake care of the 
vessel. But we chose to have plenty of pliysical force; 
and a cook was iiulispcnsablc. Clawbonny supplied the 
latter, in the person of old Dido of that ilk. 

By noon, the whole party were ready to embark. Grace 
was driven to the wharf, and she walked on board the 
Hloop, supported by Lucy and myself; more, however, 
horn solicitude than from absolute necessity. Every pre¬ 
caution, however, was taken by order of the piyucian to 
prevent anything like excitement; the blacks, in particular, 
who would have followed “ Miss Grace ” to the water’s 
e<lge, being ordered to remain at home. Chloe, to het 
manifest satisfaction, was permitted to accompany her 
“young mistress,” and great was her deliglit. How ofteu 
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thftt day did the exclamation of “ De feller ! *’ escape her, 
as she witnessed Neb's exploits in different parts of the 
sloop. It was some little time before I could account for 
the black’s superfluous activity, imputing it to zeal in niy 
sister’s service ; but, in the end, I discovered Grace had 
to share the glory with Chloo. 

No sooner was everybody on board than we cast off. 
The jib was soon up ; and under this short s;iil we moved 
slowly out of the creek, with a pleasant southerly breeze. 
As we passed the point, there stood the whole househ«)ld 
arrayed in a line, from the tottering, gray-headed, and 
nmddy-looking negro of seventy, down to the glistening, 
jct-black, toddling tilings of two ainl three. The distance 
was so small, it was easy to trace even the expressions of 
the different countenances, whicli varied according to tlie 
experience, forebodings, and characters of the different 
individuals. Notwithstanding the sort of reverential 
attachment all felt for “ I^Iiss Grace,” .ami the uncertainty 
some among these unsophisticated creatures must have 
experienced on the subject of her health, it was not in 
nature for such a cluster of “niggers” to exhibit un¬ 
happiness at a moment when there were so many grounds 
of excitement. The jieoplo of this race know nothing of 
the word, perhaps; but they delight in the thing quite as 
much as if they did nothing hut electioneer all their lives, 
lilost pliant instruments would their untutored feelings 
make in the liands of your demagogue; and, possibly, it 
may have some little influence on the white American to 
understand how strong is his resemblance to the “nigger,” 
when he gives himself up to the mastery of this much 
approved mental power. The day wua glorious a 
brighter sun never shining in Italy, or on the Grctian 
islands; the air balmy; the vessel was gay to the eye, 
Jiaving been painted about a month before, and every one 
seemed bent on a holiday; circumstances sufficient in 
themselves to make this light-hearted race smiling and 
happy. As the sloop went slowly past, the whole Hue 
doffed their haU, or courtesied, showing at the same time u 
.ow of ivory that shone like so many guy windows iu 
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their Sijble faces. I could see that Grace was touched by 
this manifestation of interest; such a field-day iu the 
t'luwbonny corps not having occurred since the first time 
my mother went to town, after the death of my father. 
Fortunately, everything else was soothing to my sister's 
spirits ; and, so long as she could sit on the deck, holding 
Lucy’s hand, and enjoy the changing landscape, with her 
bi other within call, it w’as not possible she should be al- 
togeiJier without happiness. 

Rounding the point as wo entered the river, the Wal¬ 
lingford eased-ofF sheet, set a studding-sail and flying-top* 
sjiil, and began to breast the Hudson, on her way toward its 
sources. 

In 1803, the celebrated river we were navigating, though 
it had all the natural features it possesses to-ilay, was by no 
means the same j)icture of moving life. The steamboat did 
not npj)ear on its surface until four years later; and the 
journeys up uud down its waters were frequently a week in 
length. In that day, the i)assenger did not hurry on board, 
just as a bell was disturbing tbe neighborhood, hustling Ida 
Way through a rude throng of porters, cartmen, orange* 
women, and news-boys, to save his distance by just a min¬ 
ute and a half, but his luggage was often sent to the vessel 
the day before ; he passed his morning in saying adieu, and 
when lie repaired to the vessel, it was with gentlemau-like 
leisure, often to pass hours on board previously to sailing, 
and not unfrequently to hear the unwelcome tidings that 
this event was deferred until the next day. How different, 
too, was the passage from one in a steamboat 1 There was 
no jostling of each other, no scrambling for places at table, 
no bolting of food, no impertinence manifested, no swearing 
about missiug the eastern or southern boats, or Schenectady, 
or Saratoga, or Boston trains, on account of a screw being 
loose, nor any other unseemly manifestation tliat anybody 
was in a hurry. On the contrary, wine and fruit were pro¬ 
vided, as if the travellers iuteuded to enjoy themselves $ 
and a journey iu that day was a fe$ta. No more embarked 
than could be accommodated; and the company being se¬ 
lected, the cabin was taken to the exclusion of all unwel 
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come inlruders. Now, tlie roan who shovild ordei' a bottle 
of wino to be placed at the side of his plate, would l>e 
stared at as a fool ; and not without reason altogether, for, 
did it escape the claws of his convives and the waiters, ho 
would probably reach the cud of Ins journey before ho 
could drink iU 

In 1803, not only did the dinner pass in peace, and with 
gentleroau-likc deliberation ; not only were the cooler and the 
fruit taken on deck, and the one 6i])ped and the other ea.en 
at leisure in the course of an afternoon, but in the course of 
many afternoons. Passages were certainly made in twenty- 
four liours in the sloops; but these were the exceptions, a 
week being much more likely to he the time passed in the 
enjoyment of the beautiful scenery of the river. The ves¬ 
sel usually got aground, once at least, an<l fre<|uently several 
times in a trip ; and often a day or two were tlms delight¬ 
fully lost, giving the stranger an opportunity of visiting the 
surrounding country. The necessity of anchoring, with a 
fold wind, on every opposing tide, too, increased these occa¬ 
sions, thus lending to tlie excursion soinelhing of the char¬ 
acter of an exploring expedition. No, no; a inau would 
learn more in one passage, up or down the Ilinlson, forty 
years since, that can be obtained by a dozen at the present 
time. I have a true seaman’s dislike for n steamboat, and 
sometimes wish they were struck out of existence; though 
I know it is contrary to all iho priuciples of polili^l econ¬ 
omy, and opposed to what is called the march of iiniirovc- 
menU Of one thing, however, I feel quite certain : that 
these inventions, coupled with the gregarious manner of 
living that has sprung up in the largo taverns, is, as one of our 
writers expresses it, » doing wonders for the manners of the 
people; ” though, in my view of the matter, the wonder is 

that they have any left. 

Thijro might have been thirty sail id sight, when the 
WalUngford got fairly into the river, some turning down on a 
young ebb, making their fifteen or twenty miles in six hour^ 
luid others, like ourselves, stealing along against it at abcut 
Ihe same rate. Half a dozen of these craft were quite 
near aa, and the decks of most of those which were steer 
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ini' iiortlj, bad parties iticludiug ladies, evidently proceeding 
t.) the "Springs.” I desired Marble to sheer as close to 
these difTereiit vessels as was convenient, having no other 
object in view than amusement, and fancying it might aid in 
diverting the thoughts of my sister from her own sorrows, 
to the faces and concerns of others. The reader will have 
no difliculty in understanding, that the Wallingford, con* 
Btructed umlei* the orders of an old sailor, and for his own 
Uses, was a fast vessel. In this particular she had hut one 
or two cmn[)etitur3 on the river: packets belonging to Hud¬ 
son, I’onghkecpsie, and Sing Sing. She was now only in 
fair hallust-triin, and being admirablv provided with sails, 
in the light wind we had, she actually went four feet to 
most of the other vessels in sight’s three. My rccjuest to 
Marble—or, order, as he chose to call it — was ciisily 
enough cornplieil with, and we were soon coming up close 
on the (jiiarter of a sloop that had its decks crowded with 
passengers who evidently belonged to the better class: 
while on its forecastle were several horses, and a carriage ; 
customary accompaniments to such a scene in that day. 

I had not been so happy in a long time, as I felt at that 
moment. Grace was better, as I fancied at least, and it 
was certain she was more composed aud less nervous than 
1 had seen her since my return ; aud this of itself was re¬ 
moving the weight of a mountain from my heart. There 
was Lucy, too, her rounded cheek rosy with the pleasure 
of the moment, full of health, and with eyes that never 
turned on mo that they did not beam with confidence and 
kindness — the sincerest friendship, if not love—while 
every look, movement, syllable, or gesture that was directed 
toward Grace, betrayed how strongly the hearts of these 
two precious creatures were still knit together in sisterly 
allection. My guardian too seemed happier than he hud 
been since our conversation on the state of my own feelings 
toward his daughter. He had made a condition, that we 
should all ~ the doctor excepted —return to Clawbouuy in 
lime for service on the ensuing Sunday, aud he was then 
actually engaged in looking over an old sermon for tho oc¬ 
casion, though not a minute passed in which he did not droj 
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cn. manuscript to ga/c about him, in <leep enjo.vmcut of 
tlie landscape. The scene, moreover, was so full of repose, 
that even the movements of the diflcrent vessels scar.o 
changed its Sabbath-like character. I repeat, that I had 
not felt so j)erfectly lia[>py sit»ce I hehl my last conversa¬ 
tion with the Salem Witches, in the Duomo of Fircn/e. 

3Iarl)le was exces.-ivcly delighted with the hehavioi of 
the Wallingford. Tl.o latter was a sloop somewhat smaller 
than common, though her accommodations were particularly 
commodious, while slie was si)antHl on the scale of a flyer. 
Her greatest advantage in the way of sailing, however, 
would liave been no great recommendation to her on a 
wind; for she was nearly start light, and might not have 
been able to carry full sail in hard November weather, even 
on the Hudson —a river on which serious accidents havo 
been known to occur. There was little danger in midsum- 
ffier, however; and wc went gli<Hng np on the quarter of 
•ne Gull, of Troy, without feeding concern of any sort. 

“What sloop is tli.at?” demanded the skipper of tho 
Gull, as our boom-end came within a fathom of his rail, our 
name being out of liis view. 

“ The Wallingfonl of Clawbouny, just out of port, bound 

til) on a party of pleasure." , * • i , 

Now, Clawbonny was not then, nor is it now, what might 

be called a legal term. 'Hiere was no such place known m 
)iw, beyond tho right wliich usage gives; and I heard a low 
lau'di among the passengers of the Gull, as they heaid the 
homely appellation. This came from the equivocal position 

my family occupied, midway between the gentry and yeo¬ 
manry of the State, as they both existed m 1803 . Had 
I said the sloop came from-near Coldcnham, it would ha\o 

been all right; foreverybody who was then anybody in New 

York, knew who the Goldens were ; or 61om^anla, the Blor- 
rises being people of mark ; or twenty other places on tlio 

river ;bu/thoWallingfords were as little known as Claw- 

bonny, when you got lifteen or twenty miles from the spot 
where they hi so long lived. This is just the difference be- 
Tween eb^urity and notoriety. When the latter extends to 
,n entire naUoii, it gives an individual, or a family, the nolo 
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tliut frees them entirely from the ia)i)utatiori of existing 
under tlie first condition ; and this note, favorably difiused 
tiirough Christendom, forms a reputation — transmitted to 
posterity, it becomes fame. Unfortunately, neither we nor 
our place had eveu reached the first simple step in this scald 
of renown ; and poor Clawbouny was laughed at, on ao- 
count of something Dutch that was probably supposed to 
exist in the sound — the Auglo-Saxon race having a singu¬ 
lar aptitude to turn up their noses at everything but their 
own possessions, and everybody but themselves. I looked 
at Lucy, with sensitive quickness, to see how she received 
this sneer on my birthplace ; but, with her, it was so much 
a matter of course to think well of' everything connected 
with the spot. Its name as well as its more essential things, 
that I do not believe she perceived this little sign of de¬ 
rision. 

While the passengers of the Gull felt this disposition to 
smile, it was very difierent with her skipper ; his Dutch 
pilot, whose name was Abrahamus Van Valtenberg, but 
who was more familiarly known as ’Brora Folleck, for so 
the children of New Netherlands twisted their coguomens 
in converting them into English the black cook, the mu¬ 
latto steward, and the “ all hands,” who were one man and 
a boy. There had been generations of sloops which bore 
the name of Wallingford, as well as generations of men, at 
Clawbonny; and this every river-man knew. In point of 
fact, wc counted four generations of men, and six of sloops. 
Now, none of these vessels was worthy of being mentioned, 
but this which my father had caused to be built; but she 
had a reputation that extended to everybody on the river, 
llie effect of all this was to induce the skipper of the Gull 
to raise his hat. and to say, — 

“ riiat, then, I suppose, is Mr. Walliugfoo’d himself— you 

I A story U told of a Scotohmrtn of tbe name of Farquhaisoo, who settled 
among the High Dutch ou the Mohawk, some time previously to the Revolu- 
tiou ; where, unable to pronounce bu name, the worthy farmers called him 
1‘euerblein (pronounced Fireslyiie). The son lived and died under this appcl 
Ifttion ; but the grandson, removing to a part of the country where Ennlisi 

raSiTIt • 
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are welcome back on the river ; I remember the tane well, 
when your respected father would make that boat do any. 
thing but talk. Nothing but the new paint, which is ditfer- 
ent from the last, prevented me from knowing the sloop. 
Had I taken a look at her bows, this couldn't have hap¬ 


pened.'* 

This speecli evidently gave me and my vessel an estima¬ 
tion with the passengers of the Gull that neither bad en¬ 
joyed the moment before. There was some private conver- 
irttion on the quarter-deck of the other vessel, and then a 
highly respectable and gentleman-like looking old man, 
came to the rail, bowed, and commenced a discourse. 

«I have the pleasure of seeing Captain Wallingford, I 
believe,” ho remarked, “ with whom my friends, tho iSler- 
tons, came passengers from China. They have often ex¬ 
pressed their sense of your civilities,” he contimiod, as I 
bowed in acquiescence, “ and declare they should ever wish 
to sail with you, were they again compelled to go to sea. 

Now, this was viewing my relation to the Mertons in 
any point of view but that in which I wished it to 
viewed, or indeed was just. Still it was natural; and the 
centleman who spoke, a roan of standing and cliaractcr, no 
doubt fancied be was saying that which must prove partic¬ 
ularly accepUble to me ; another proof how dangerous it is to 
attempt to decide on other men’s feelings or affuirs. I 
could not decline the discourse ; and, while tho A\a Imgford 
went slowly past the Gull, I was compelled to endure the 
torment of hearing tho Mertons mentioned, again and again, 
In tho hearing of Lucy and Grace; on the nerves of the 
latter of whom I knew it must be a severe trial. At leiigtl 
we eot rid of this troublesome neighbor, though not until 
Lucy and her father were recognized, and spoken to by sev- 
era/of the ladies in tho other party. While my late guard¬ 
ian and his daughter wore thus engaged, I stole a glance 
at my sister. She was pale as death, and seemed ani-ious 
to go^below, whither I led her. most bappUy, I have every 

K*«on to think, os things turned out. 

AVhen the Wallingford had left the Gull some little di^ 
Uace astern, I returned to tho deck, and Lucy went to 
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take my place l»y tlic sulc of Grace’s berth. She reap* 
penrcil. however, in a very few minutes, saying that my sis. 
ter felt an inclination to rest herself, anti might fall asleep. 
Feeble, almost, as an infant, these frequent slumbers Lad 
become necessary, in a measure, to tho patient’s powers. 
Cliloo coining up soon after with a report th.at her young 
mistress seeinctl to he in a doze, we all remained on deck, 
in order not to disturb her. In this manner, half an hour 
passe<l, and wo iiad drawn quite near to another sloop that 
was going in the same direction with ourselves. At th * 
moment, TSIr. Hardinge was deeply immersed in his sermon, 
and I perceived tliat Lucy looked at him, from time to 
I'll 111 ', as if she expected to catch his eye. I fancied some* 
tiling distressed her, and yet it was uot easy to imagine 
exactly what it could ho. 

“ Do you not intend to go nearer the other sloop ” 
Lucy at length inquired, alluding to the vessel that w.as 
almost in a line with us; hut to which I had ordered Neb 
to give a respcctahle berth. 

“ I thought the gossip of the hist quite suIBcient; but, if 
you like these interviews, certainly.” 

Lucy seemed embarrassed; she colored to her teuiplea, 
paused a moment, and then added, affecting to laugh—and 
it was so seldom Lucy affected anything, but this time she 
did affect to laugh —as she said,— 

“ I do wish to go near that sloop, though it is not exactly 
for the reason you suppose.” 

I could see she w.os distressed, though it was not yet easy 
to imagine tho cause. Lucy’s requests were laws to mo, and 
Nch was ordered to sheer down on tho quarter of this sec¬ 
ond sloop, as we had done on that of the first. As we drew 
near, her stern told us that she was called the “ OrpLeus 
of Sing Sing,” a combination of names that proved some 
wag had been connectcil with the christening. Her decks 
I ad also a party of both sexes on them, though neither car¬ 
riage nor horses. All this time, Lucy stood quite near mo, 
as if reluctant to move, and when wc were sufficiently near - 
the sloop, she pressed still nearer to my side, in the way in 
which hor sex are apt to appeal to those of the other who 
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posses? their confidence, when most feeling the tiere<?ity of 
support. 

“Now, MileV’ 6he said in an undertone, “you must 
‘speak that sloop,’ as you ciU it; I can nevt-r liold a 
loud conversation of this sort in the presence of so many 
strangers.” 

“ Very willingly. Lucy : though you will have the good 
ness to let mo know exactly what 1 am to say.” 

“ Certainly; begin, then, in your sailor fashion, and 
when that is done, I will toll yon what to add.” 

“ Enough ; Orpheus, there ! ” I c.all«d out, just raUing 

my voice suflicionlly to bo lioard. 

“Aye, aye; what's wanted?” answered the skip|>or, tak¬ 
ing a pipe from his month, as he leaiie<l with liis back 
against his own tiller, in a way that was just iu i^ccordauce 
wltli the sleepy cimr.acter of the scene. 

I looked at Lucy, as much as to say, “ What next ” 

“ Ask him if Mrs. Drewett is oii lx).ard his sloop— Mrs. 
Andrew Drewett, not Mr. —the oKt lady, I mean,” a.lded 

the dear girl, blushing to the eyes. 

1 was so confoundcil—I might almost add appalled-.- 
that it was with great difliculty I suppressed au exclama- 
Uon Command myself I did, however, and observing that 
the skipper was curiously awaiting my uext question 1 

put it. .on 

“Is Mrs. Andrew Drewett among your passengers, sir." 

I inquired, with a cold distinctness. 

My neighbor nodrled hi.s head, and spoke to -some of his 

passenger." most of whom were on the main ■leek seat..! 

L chairs, ami concc,ale.l f.om us, as yet, hy tl.e Wall.ng- 

fortVs mainsail, I.er boom being giiycil out on the si.lo neat 

the Orplteus, will, its cn.l just clear of he.- ,,ua.-ler, 

“ She Ls, and wisl.os to know wl.o makes tl.e ...qu.ry ? 

r^tturned the Si..g Si..g skipper, in the sing-so..g manner 

iu wliich ordinary folk repeat what is dictated. 

« Say that Miss Ilardinge has a message to Mrs. drewett 

from Mrs. Ogilvie, who is on board that other sloop, added 

Lucy, in a low, aud. as 1 thought, tremulous tone, 

I was nearly choked; but made out to communicate tbo 

S4 
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fact as dire<tecl In an instant 1 heard the foot of om 
who leaped on the Orpheus’s quarter-deck, and then An- 
drew Drewett appeared, hat in hand, a face all smiles, eyes 
(hat told his tale as plain as any tongue could have uttered 
it. and such salutations as denoted the most perfect iuti- 
macy. Lucy took iny arm involuntarily, and I could teel 
that* she trembled. The two vessels were now so near, 
and everything around us was so tranquil, that by Lucy e 
advancing to the Wallitigford’s quarter-<leck. and Drewett’i 
coming to the taffrail of the Orpheus, it was easy to in¬ 
verse without any tmseemly raising of the voice. All that 
had been said between me and the skipper, indeed, had 
been said on a key but little higher than common. By the 
change in Lucy’s position I could no longer see her face; 
but f knew it was suffused, and that she was far from being 
as comi>osed and collected as was usual with her demeauor. 
All this was death to my recent happiness, though I could 
not abstain from watching what now passed with the vigi- 
lance of jealousy. 

“ Good morning," Lucy commenced, and the words were 
uttered in a tone that I thought bespoke great familiarity, 
if not confidence; “ will you have the goodness to tell your 
mother that Mrs. Ogilvie begs she will not leave Albany 
until after lier arrival ? The other sloop, Mrs. Ogilvie thinks, 
cannot be more than an hour or two after you, and she is 
very desiroi s of making a common party to — ah! there 
comes Mrs. Drewett,” said Lucy hastily interrupting ner- 
self, “ and I can deliver my message myself.” 

Mrs. Drewett comijig aft at this instant, Lucy certainly 
did turn to her, and communicated a message which it 
seems the lady in the Gull had earnestly requested her to 
deliver in passing. 

*• And now,” returned Mi*s. Drewett, when Lucy had 
ceased, first civilly saluting me, “ and now, my dear Lucy, 
we have something for you. So sudden was your depart 
\ire, on the receipt of that naughty letter” — my lettei, 
summoning the dear girl to the bedside of her friend, was 
meant — “ that you left your work-box behind you, and om 
\ knew that it contained many notes besides bank-notes. I 
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wouH not allow it to be separated from me until we meu 
Here it is; in what manner shall we contrive to get it into 
your hands ? ” 

Lucy started, and I could see that she both felt and 
looked anxious. As I afterward learned, she had been 
passing a day at Mrs. Drewett’s villa, which joinetl her 
own, both standing on the rocks quite near to tliat spot 
which a mawkish set atnong us is trying to twist from plain, 
Iiomoly, upand-dowii, old-fashioned Ilell-Gate, into the ex- 
qui>ito and lackadaisical corruption of //urZ-GaU;—Heaven 
save the mark ! What puny piece of folly and affectation 
will they attempt next? But Lucy was paying this visit 
when she received my letter, and it ap|>ears such was her 
haste to get to Grace, tltat she quittetl the house imtno- 
dialety, leaving behind her a small work-box, unlocked, 
and in it various papers that she <lid not wish read. Of 
Course one of Lucy’s sentimenU and tone could hanlly sus¬ 
pect a lady, and Mrs. DrewcU wjis strictly that, of rummag¬ 
ing her box or of rcitding her notca and letters ; but one is 
never easy when such things can be 8up{>osed to be in the 
way of impertinent eyes. There are maids os well as mis¬ 
tresses, and I could see in a moment that she wished the 
hox was again in her own possession. Under the circum¬ 
stances, therefore, I felt it time to interfere. 

“If your sloop will round-to, Mr. Drewetl,” 1 remarked, 
receiving u cold sahitation from the gentleman, in return 
for my own bow, the first sign of recognition that had 
passed between us, “ I will round-to, myself, and send a 
boat for the box.’* 

This proposal drew all eyes toward the skipper, who 
was still leaning against bis tiller, smoking for life or death. 
It was not favorably received, extorting a grunt in reply, 
that any one could understand denoted dissent. The pi{>e 
was slowly removed, and the private opinion of this ]>erBon- 
age W 21 S pretty openly expressed, in bis Dutebified dialect. 

“ If a body coult get a wint for der askin', dis might do 
very well,” ho said; “but nobody rounts-to mit a fair 
wint.’* 

1 have always remarked that they who have used a 
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dialect difTcrcnt from tlic common forms of speech in their 
youth, and come allervvards to correct it. by intercourse with 
the world, usually fall back into their early infirmities in 
inoJneiits of trial, jicrplcxity, or anger, i'his is easily ex* 
jdained. Habit has become a sort of nature, in their child¬ 
hood, and it is when most tried that we arc the most nat¬ 
ural. Then, this skipper, au Albany — or Alionny man, 
as he would probably have styled himself, had got down 
the river as far as Sing Sing, and had acijuired a tolerable 
English ; but, being now disturbed, he fell back upon his 
original mode of speaking, the certain proof that he would 
never give in. I saw at once the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to persnade one of liis school, and had begun to devise 
some other scheme for getting the box ou board, when to 
my snrprisc, and not a little to my concern, I saw Andrew 
Drevvett, first taking the box from his mother, stop upon the 
«‘ud of our main-boom, and movo along the spar with the • 
evident intention to walk ns far ns our deck and deliver 
Lucy her property witlrhis own hands. The whole thing 
occurred .'io suddenly, that tliere was no time for remon¬ 
strance. \oung gentlemen who arc tiioroughly in love, are 
not often iliscrect in matters connected with their devotion 
to their mistresses. I presume Drewett saw the boom 
placed so favorably as to tempt him, and he fancied it would 
be a thing to mention to carry a lady her work-box across 
a bridge that was of so precarious a footing. Had the spar 
lain on the ground, it would certainly have been no exploit 
at all for any young man to walk its length, carrying his arms 
full of work-boxes; but it was a very different matter when 
the same feat had to bo performed on a sloop's boom in its 
place, suspended over the water, with the sail set, aud the 
vessel in motion. This Drewett soon discovered, for, ad¬ 
vancing ji step or two, he grasped the topping-lift, which 
luckily for him happened to be taut, for a support. All 
this occurred before there was time for rcmonsti*ance, or 
even for thought. At the same instant Neb, in obedience 
to a sign previously given by me, had put the liolm down a 
little, and the boom-end was already twenty feet from the 
quartov-deck of the Orpheus. 
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Of course, all the women screamed, or exclaimed, on 
Borne key or other. Poor Mrs. Drewett hid her face, and 
Iwgau to moan her son as lost. I did not dare look at 
Lucy, who reraaitjcd quiet as to voice, after the first invol¬ 
untary exclamation, and as immovable as a statue. Luckily 
her face was from me. As Drewett was evidently disoom- 
IKJsed, I thought it best, however, todevise something not only 
for his relief, but for that of Lucy’s box, which was in quite 
as much jeopardy as the young man, himself; more so, in¬ 
deed, if the latter could swim. I was on the point of codl¬ 
ing out to Drewett to hold on, and 1 would cause the boom- 
end to reach over the Orpheus’s main «leck, after which ho 
might easily drop down among his friends, when Neb, find¬ 
ing some one to ukc the helm, suddenly sloo<l at my side. 

lie drop dal box, s;iriin, M.a-»sc-r Mile,” half whi.>pcred 
the negro; “he leg begin to shake already, and he won’eiful 
ekear’d! ” 

“I would not have that happen for a good deal. Can 
you save it, Neb ? ’’ 

“ Sartin, sir. Only hab to run out on ’o boom and bring 
it in, and gib it Miss Lucy ; she mighty partic'lar about dal 
worry box, Masser Mile, as I sec a hundred lime, and more 

too.” 

“ Well, lay out, hoy, and bring it in, and look to your 

fooling, Nob.” . , , 

lliis was all Neb wsintcd. The fellow had feet shaped .a 

good deal like any other aquatic hinl, with the essential 
difi*erencc, however, that no small part of his foundation had 
been laid abaft the perpendicular of the tendon Achilles, and 
being without shoes ho could nearly encircle a small spar 
in his grasp. Often and often had I seen Neb run out on 
a topsail-yard, the ship pitching heavily, catching at the lift, 
and it was a mere trifle after that to run out on a spar as large 
as the Wallingford’s main-boom. A tolerably distinctive 
scream from Chloc, first apprised me tliat the negro was in 
motion. Looking In that direction, I saw him walking 
steadily along the boom, notwithstanding Drowelt’s loud 
remonstrances and declarations that he wanted no assisUncc, 
until he reached the spot where the young genUeman stood 
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, grasping Hic lift, with his legs submiltitig to more tromor than 
was convenient. Nob now grinnetl, looked as amiable as pos- 
wble. hchl ont his hand, aiul revealed the object of his visit. 

“ Masscr ^^ile I’ink e gentlcum better gib me Miss Lucy 
bo-T,’’ said Neb. a.s politely as he knew how. 

I believe in iny s<ml that Dieweit could have kissed Neb, 
9C glad was he to obtain this little relief. The box was 
yielded witliout the .slightest objection. Neb receiving it with 
a bow, after which the negro turned round as coolly as if 
he were on the deck, and walked deliberately and steadily 
ill to the mast. He stopped an instant just at the small of 
the sj»ar to look back .at Drewett, who was saying some¬ 
thing to p.acify his mother, and I observed that, as he stood 
with his heels in a line, the toes nearly met underneath tlio 
hoou), which his feet grasped something in the manner of 
talons. A deep sigh reached myciiras Neb bounded lightly 
on dock, and I knew whence it came by the exclamation of. 
" Dc/e/.Ier!” 

As for Neb, he advanced with his prize, which he offered to 
Lucy with one of his best bows, but in a way to show ho 
was not conscious of having performed any unusual exploit. 
Lucy handed the box to C'hloc, without averting lier eyes 
from Drewett, in whose situation she manifested a good 
deal more concern than 1 liked, or fancied he deserved. 

“ lhank you, Mr. Drewett,” she said, affecting to think 
the box had been recovered altogether by his address; •* it 
is now safe, and there is no longer any necessity for your 

coming here. Lot Mr. Wallingford do what he says ”_I 

had mentioned, in a low voice, the practicability of my own 
•chemc — “ and return to your own sloop.” 

But two things now interposed to the execution of this 
very simple expedieuu The first was Drewett’s pride, 
blended with a little obstinacy, and the other was the 
” Alionny ” skipper’s pride, blended with a good deal of 
obstinacy. The first did not like to retreat, after Neb had 
so clearly demonstrated it was no great matter to walk on 
the boom, and the latter, soured by the manner in which we 
had outsailed him, and fancying Andrew had deserted to get 
on board a faster vessel, resented the whole by sheering 
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*way from us to the dUmnce of a hundred yards. I saw 
that there remained but a single expedient, aud set about 
adopting it without further delay. 

“ Take good hold of the lift, Mr. Drewett, and steady 
yourself with both bauds ; ease away the peak halyanls to 
tauten that lift little more, forward. Now, one of you 
stand by to ease off the guy handsomely, and the rest come 
aft to the uiaiusheet. Look out for yourself, Mr. Drewett, 
we are about to haul in the boom, when it will be a small 
matter to get you in upon the taffrail. Staud by to luff 
handsomely, so as to keep the boom as steady as possible." 

But Drewett clamorously protested against our doing any- 
thing of the sort. lie was getting useil to hU situation, 
and intended to come iu Ncb*fashiou in a minute more. 
All be asked was not to be burned. 

u 2^0, uo — touch nothing, I entreat of you, Captain 
Wallin^ord," he said earnestly. " If that black can do it, 

surely 1 ought to do it, too." 

“ But the black has claws, aud you have none, sir; then 
he is a sailor, aud used to such things, aud you are none, 
sir. Moreover, he was barefooted, while you have got 
on stiff, and I dare say slippery boots.” 

** Yes, the boots are au eucumbrauce. If I could only 
throw tljem off, 1 should do well enough. As it is, however, 
I hope to liave the honor of shaking you by the hau<l, 
Miss Ilardinge, without the disgrace of being helped." 

Mr. Hardinge here expostulated, but all in vain; for I saw 
plainly enough Drewett was highly excited, and that he was 
preparing for a slarL These signs were now so apparent 
that all of us united our voices in remonstrances; and Lucy 
•aid imploringly to me, “ Do not lot him move, Miles — I 
have heard him say he cannot swim.’* 

It was too lute. Prido, mortified vanity, obstinacy, love, 
or wlmt you will, rendered the young man deaf, aud away 
he went, abandoning the lift, bis solo protection. I saw, 
the moment he quitted his grasp, that he would never 
reach the mast, and made my arrangemonts accordingly. 
I called to Marble to stond by to luff; and, just an tho 
words passed my lips, a souse Into the water told the 
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whole 3 tory. The fir-st glance at poor Drewett’s frantio 
inanuer of struggling told me that Lucy was really aware 
of his habits, ami that he could not swim. I was in light 
duck, jacket atid trotisers, with seaman’s pumps; and 
placing a foot on the rail, I alighted alongside of the 
drowning young man. just as he went under. Well 
a'Siired he would reajipoar, I waited for that, and presently 
1 got a view <ii his hair, within reach of my arm, and I 
grasped it, in a way to turn him on his back, atid bring 
his face upiKmtnost. At this moment the sloop was glid¬ 
ing away from us. Marble having insUtntly put the helm 
hard down, in order to round-to. As I afterward learned, 
the state of the case was no sooner understood in the other 
bloop, than the Alimtny men gave in, and imitated the 
Wallingford. 

There was no time for reflection. As soon a.s Drewetl s 
hair was in my grasp, I raised his head from the water, 
by an effort that forced me under it, to let him catch his 
breath ; and then li luxed the power by which it bad been 
done, to come iny.'clf. I bad done this to give him a 
moment to recover his recollection, in the hope he would 
act reasottahly; atjd I now desired him to lay his two 
hands on my shoulders, permit his body to sink as low as 
possible and breathe, and trust the rest to me. If tho 
person in danger can be made to do this, an ordinarily 
good swimmer could tow him a mile, without any unusual 
effort. But the breathing spell afforded to Drewett had 
the effect just to give him strength to struggle madly for 
existence, without ailing his reason. On the land, he 
would have been nothing in my hands; but in the water, 
the merest boy may become formidable. God forgive me, 
if 1 do him injustice 1 but 1 have sometimes thought, since, 
that Drewett was perfectly conscious who I was, and that 
he gave sumo vent to his jealous distrust of Lucy's feelings 
toward me. This may be all imaginattou; but 1 certainly 
Iteard the words “ Lucy,” “ Wallingford,” “ Clawbonny,” 
“ hateful,” muttered by the man, even as he struggled there 
for life. The advantage given him, by turning to allow 
him to put his hands on my shoulders, Uked to have ooet 
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md of .luiiig u5 I directed, he grasped mv 

neck with both arms, aud seemed to wish to mouut on my 
bead, forcing his own shoulders quite out of water, and 
mine, by that much weight, beneath it. It was we 

were thus placd, his mouth withm an inch or t«o of my 
very ear, that I heard the words muttered whicli ha\e been 
mentioned. It is possible, however, that he was uncon¬ 
scious of that which terror and despair extorted 

I saw no time was to he lost, aud my efforts hoLame 

desperate. I fust endeavored to swim with 
encumbrance; but it was useless The slreiigl i ^ * 

cules could not long have buoyed up the unde, body o 
such a load, sufliciently to raise the nostrils for breath ; aud 

the convulsive twitches of Dres^-ett's arms 
cling me. I must throw him off, or drown. Abandon 
the attempt to swim, I seized his hands with mine, and en¬ 
deavored to loosen his grasp of my ..eck. Of « 

both sank while 1 was thus engaged ; for it was 
to keep my head above water, by means of my feet .done, 
widi a n^n of some size riding, from his shoulders up. 

above the level of my chin. T 

I can scarcely dcscribo what followed. I coufe.ss 1 

thought no longer of saving Drewett’s life 

mv own. We struggled there in the water like the fiercest 

enemies, each aini^g for the mastery, as, if 

Uve the other must die. We sank, and rose to the surface 

could not last long. We sank a fourth time, aud i felt it 
was not to rise ag^ain, when relief came from an 
uuarter. From boyhood, my father had taught mo the 
Icson of keeping my eyes open - - 
Bv means of this practice, I not only felt, but aaw the 

niture of the tremendous struggle that was going on. It 
1 mf» ft slight advantage over Drewett, who closed 

35 
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1 saw a large object approachiug me in the water, winch. 
I I the confusion of the moment, I took for a shark, tlioc-h 
slnarks never ascemleil the lluilson so high, and wcM 
p en rare at New 1 ork. riiorc it was, iiowovor, swimming 
tonard us, and even descending lower, as if to pass heneatlf 
■ 11 readiness for the fatal snap. Beneath it did pass, and I 
felt It jiressing upward, raising Drewett and myself to tho 

diaughl of air, Drewett was drawn from my neck ly 
Marble, wliosc encoiiragiiig voice sounded like music in my 
ears. At tlie next instant my shark emerged, puffing like 
a iiorpotse ; and tlieii I lioard,— ^ f g ‘“ta 

“ Hole oil, Massor Jlile - liere he nigger close by ! •> 

I was dragged into the boat, I scarce know how, and 
lay down comidetely evliaiisted ; wliile my late companion 
seemed to me to be a lifeless corpse. In a moment,Xb 
diipping like a black river-god, and glistening like a v/ct 
bott e, placed hiraself in the bottom of llie boat, took my 
ead into his la|i, and began to squeeze tlie water from my 

I trust'u w ‘“‘“'Ikercliief - 

i trust it Was uot his own. 

“Pull away, lads, for the sloop,” said Marble, .is soon as 
everybody wjis out of the river. “This gentleman seems 

'n“^ liatches for the last time —as for 

Miles, he 11 never drown in fresh water.” 
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